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Diſputat ſubtifiter, rn ornat? : e . Platericam 2 


Jublimitatem et latitadinem aſingit. Sermo oft copioſus et warius + 


dulcis in primis, et qui repugnantes quoque ducat et . Al boc, 
proceritas corporis, decbru facies. Que licet fortuita et inaria puten- 


tur, illi tamen plurimum venerationis acquirunt.. Nee dere, in 


vullu, nulla triftitia, multum ſewaritatis : Teverearis occur 


: reformides, Vie ſanctitat ſumma, comitas par.  IſeBatur vitia, - 
non bomines : nec caſftigat errantes, ſed emendat. SE CAA 404 
NENTEM ATTENTUS,ET TANDEM; T PERSUADERRY 
: TIBI, £ TIAM N PERSUASERIT, r Pla, Epi. 


His argumentation was acute, gtave, he poliſhed ; it frequently 
 evenrepreſented the Platonic ſublimity- and compaſs. His tle, 


copious and-diverſifi2d ; opening upon you with ſuch. ſweetneſs 
as to draw and allure you in ſpite of your prejudices. Add to 


this a' portly figure and a handſome countenance3' which cir- 
cumſtances, however accidental or trifling they may be eſteemed, 


much enhanced the general impreflion of reſpect which his pre - 
ſence created. Nothing harſh or glsomy'in his looks, but a 
dignified ſeverity. His approach inſpired awe, but not alarm. 
If the ſanctity of his life is great, his urbanity is not leſs con · 


ſpicuous. Our vices, and not outlelves, are the ſubje& of his 
reprobation. When he counſels, you would hang attentlvely on 
his words; and when he has finiſhed "a you, you | would. 


ain have him begin over again. 1 
5 Iii 583. £121 i N a 1 (534734 * 4 
As; I have. long regarded tn; in tn l 


of a family that belongs to me; and as the intereſt 


Vol. II. N B with 
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with which I eſpouſe Wem, has dane of the moſt 

cordial king by exerciſe and cultivation 3.4 cannot 
view them gathering again around me, without 
thoſe complacent emotions of domeſtic affaction, 
which een de — of relations that baue 
has. been lang idle, my labours WY not. FRA} 
baen ſuſpended. L have been employed in looking 
around | in the reſotts of gaiety, and the buſieſt 

| ſcenes of activs life, for freſh matter of-contem- 
plation, freſh ſubjects of amuſement, and freſh . 
ſdurces of inſtruction. My mind brings new | 
energy to its taſk after this interval of recreation; 
and my ſpirits have acquired an alacrity which, 
throms a gay colouring over the objects of my 
lucubrations, andenables me, in ſpite of grey hairs 
and growing infirmity, to look at life through a | 
ſprightly medium, and to deck out my topies in 
the Fes of een Þ 


o that genie of 0 FN 4 dren; of 
attention, which is: neceſfary to the execution of 
my deſign, nothing is more eſſential than an 
habitual cheerfulneſs; for it is the nature of melan- 
choly, not only to contract the, mind, and deſtroy 


its fecundity; "but to draw to à point chat tuitads | 
of diſcrimination, on which alone a good judgment 
can be founded, on the mixed and modified con- | 
dition of human affairs.” The beſt ſecurity againſt 
this gloomineſs of diſpoſitian, except the natural 
boon of a happy temper, is to diſlodge as early as 
_ poſſible from the mind, all ſplendid views of life, 
and ſanguine expectations of the future, which, 
by accumulating panticalar diſappuintmants, art 
ſure, in the end, to diſcolour the genetal character 
of our thoughts and maxima. But the particular 
advantages which I derive from this ferenity of 
diſpoſitions. diſplay. themſelves in my official cha- 
raCter, and help very much to qualify me fbr the 
charge of dealing forth advice to the well-diſpoſed 
part of my readers : for I know of nothing that ſo 
damps che eſficaey of counſel, as a ſuſpicion that 
it is bottomad in diſguſt or diſappointment; or that 
it lows mare from che characler than the expe- 
rience of the perſon who lends it. Of all the talents 
which lie within the compaſs of our ability chere 
are none Which: camprehend à greater range of - 
qualifications, than the axt of giving advice. To 
how few belong that delicate art which Perſius 
attributes to Horace in theſe well-known lines, 
| | B2 7 « Omne 
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2 Omne wafer witium ridenti Elaceus dmice,- 15 


20 Targit, el admiſſus CIRCUM PRACORDIA LVDIT. 


„ Unlike in method, with conceal'd debgn, . 
t Did crafty Horace his low numbers es ** 
And wich a ly infiouating gr qe 
115 Laugh'd at his friend, and laok'd him in the face; 
ae Would raiſe a bluſh, where ſecret vice he found; 
5 1 a n . ou d the e all 


Drvern, 


17 apts more wane ee to enſure its 
ſaccek than its own internal recommendations, 
every man of ſenſe, education, and experience, 
would be fully accompliſhed for the taſt; but, 
unhappily, theſe pretenſions are of trifling avail, 
without a certain prejudice of character, and com- 
mand of manner; without that ſelection of oppor- 
unity, of thoſe | *-mollia tempora fundi, and that 
grace of inſinuation, Which are advantages that 
reſult only from long and calm, Experience in lus 
man affairs, and are fruits that ripen lowly in a 
mind where even the ſoil and culture go hand in 
hand, But although the qualifications neceffary 
to authoriſe advice, are thus formidably great, yet 
there is no undertaking in which we more heed 
becy embark ; and the meaneſt among us are 
every day exalting themſelves into the chair, from g 
0 yo to rule and dogmatiſm. This 


1 prompti- 
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promptitude to p advice; is ds | 
common to characters remarkable for their en- 

thuſiaſm and precipitation; who, for the greater 
part, diſcover plainly, by their egotiſin and ſuffi- 
ciency, that they are more occupied with them 


ſelves, than the abe, whom they n 5 


A 7d 15 bens TILE. * +134 Yo Yona 5, 
121 nid to ya UDP 301 ann 
| (Avant ſet of unqual tied, 1 are thofs 
whe after a youth beſotted with idleneſs and 
diflipation,: claim the privilege of ſchooling be 
world ja deſcription of people whom I regard 
as no way ſuperior to broken merchants, that will 
give you plenty of notes, while they are without 
a ſhilling in their coffers. Such are miſled by a 
notion, that maturity of mind is to be calculated 
by years; and that diſcretion is a plant of ſpon- 
taneous growth, which will riſe to as high per- 
t in a e as in a cultivated wm | 
5 11 i , 1 
* conceive that i it wy 50 e fot the 
advantige of the political, as well as the petty 
concerns of life, if any way could be found of 
leſſening the quantity of advice in the country z * 
inſtead; of which, we are contented to import it 
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from nn neighbours, at a price which: 
leaves us moſt notorious loſers, and turns the 
balance moſt cruelly in our disfavour Our veſ- 
tries, our clubs, and bur aſſociations, have lately 
drought us ſuch an overflow ef this commodity, 
that the operations of productive induſtry are in 
danger of being embarraſſed thereby: for I have 
remarked that the quantity of activity is generally 

nn a reverſe proportion to the quantity of counſel ; 
and that where very many ſuppoſe in thensſelvesy 

An ability e but very few waren 
amine: oth % eie io, 
f 1 * ee ant 
ae dur ee e Ae to us 
through many general ions, never to take advice | 
from the unfortunate, or from thoſe who / have 
bought experience at the expence of their honour, 
their repiitation, or their happineſs; from u ſuſ- 
picionm that à levelling wiſn might lurk at the 
bottom, and from a perſuaſion that no man is 
pleafed with raifing a contraſt to deepen the ſhades 


pretenſions to adviſe, funply upon their experience, 


may not improperty be denominated a ſpecies of 
m in — en theſe only can be 
© i conſidered 


* 


1 | | 
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conſidered as regularly bred to the art of admit 
viſtering coutiſel, whoſe, minds have been matured 
been digeſted. through a long coutſe of tranquil 


| reflexion; and whoſe , obſervation has nan parkllel 


with their experience . the. n 
ma lives. A e | ? þ 1:34 . 1880 26K 


9 ba, . 
POTS: 


An | Utopian Soni Wn Ae ALGAE 
with planning a department in every diſtrict, or 


pariſh, which ſhould be called the oſſtev of advice ; 
from which might iſſue certificates: and teſti⸗- 


who could prove themſelves. qualified dy pro- 
ducing a countenance of health and cheerfyliers 
a character unimpeached, and the means of à 
comfortable fubliſtence.:. for though, in ſome caſes, 
ge "ow — n n docu- 
or ſo, one would Ace a rule which 0 
preclude ſo much impertinence, and help ſo ma- 
terially to debatraſs the mations/ of buſineſs: and: 
activity. There is ſomething too in the affirmative 
teſtimony. with which thoſe can urge their advice, 
a their own. perſons the ſubſtantial 
| B 4 proofs- 


7:5 of 
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proofs of its good conſequences, that is greatly 
more animating and deciſive, than thoſe negative 
arguments which an experienee in vice will afford 
us in the defence of virtue. If we change the 
application of this remark, we ſhall find it equally 
true. in what reſpects the intereſts of immorality: 
thus, oneaffirmative proof of the ſucceſs of gaming, 

will eaſily overbalance the d of a e 
. nartyrs an ee infatuation. KN 


NN Ast En NA 


11 
ws” is Wen eee virtue in this 
lightof worldly importance; to view her intrenching 
herſelf in human Fee and wiſdom, and aſſerting 
her elaim to tei antag ; tobehold her high - 
Prerogatives over die her ſuperiority of oontroul; 
and the more impoſing weight of ber authority; | 
and to regard that low and certain operation, with 5 
which theſe advantages have endowed her, towards 
extending her:dominion on earth, and propagating 
Mw ee N 0 
$3221 0% 959! Put $6. 24 eee 
It was a aying 4 St. ain that if the 
conduct a man be at variance with the ſalutarß 
advice he exhibits, we ſhould regard bim as 4 
directing- poſt, which is not the leſs to be attended 
Ha 8 N vl 


2 
— 
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to, becauſe it has never gone the way to which it 


directs us. The alluſion is neat, but che reaſoning 
is fallacious ; ſinoe the circumſtances of man ate 


ſo different from thoſe * 'of a direfting-poſt, and 
ſince it is on the neglect of a capacity; which'the 

recting-poſt is without, that we found our fufs 
picion of the motives which govern advice. „ 
regard to the delicaey and difficulty attending the 
taſk of adminiſtering! advice, there is a paſlige i ih 


the Nigrinus of UUcran, which affords ſome very | 


ſenſible hints. After a long diſcourſe held by that 


Philoſopher, in which a great variety of ufefül 
precepts are contained, he thus . of "the 


e neee, er 2409988 
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He concluded with a number -of ak 


« remarks of the ſame - nature: 1 Was divided 


« between aſtoniſhment at what 1 had heard, and 
a apprehenſion" leſt he ſhould add nothing more. 
« For a long time my eyes were fixed on him; ; 
« my head turned round; and ſo oppreſſed was 
« J, with my veneration for him; that 1 almoſt 
ſunk under a ſeuſe of my on inferiority. My 
« tongue faltered,” my voice forſook me; till at 
1 nr boom diſcharged itſelf in 4 flood of 


NY $$: - © tears, 


95 « .3t, was u deep and thorough wound, that pierced | 


4: judicious aim is an excellence to which but 
4 few attain. Some, by ſtretching the cord too 


„ geceflary; ſo that, inſtead of fixing itſelf in the 
_ © butt, it paſſes through, and leaves a gaping 


10 
10 run LOOKER=ON. Ne 286. 
tears. It was not a [light touch his diſcourſs 
had given me, that merely raſed the ſuin; but 


to my very foul. A well- conſtituted mind may 
« be compared to a ſoft mark or butt, on which 


Ab eee their kill, with their 


4 quivers full of pointed ſpesches; but to take a 


« tight, ſend the arrow with more force. than is 


* wound behind; while others, for want of ſuffi · 
u cient ſtrength, fall ſhort of the mark, and are 
e unable to ſend their arrows above half way; or, 
rr 

e feeble touch, and then fall ineffectual to the 
« ground, But the dexterous bowman begins 


© with examining de quality of the material 


« againſt which he is to ſhoot, that he may 
eee e lo « 


„beben like the Scythians, or ee has) 
« Curetes,. but in a liquor properly prepared for 
eee accurate 

* aim, 
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« aim, "and fixes his! weapon int che cette bf 
* mann eng 
mY virtue. 1 Th, YOU, n l. 1 
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What truths in nnen 
may contain; is not my concern; but in what 
vegwas e naue of bhi; the aachöt E WW 
ſome acquaintance with the human heart. A to 
myſelf, whoſe provincę it has become to deal forth 
2 certain quantity of advice in every week; I have 


daty impoſes; and the AuQtuatit ing faſe of theſe 
Papers, from the different eſtimations which Are 


put upon them, affords me a criterion by which 
to judge of the hrmours of my readers, and of 
the moſt eligible forms under which wholeſome 
counſef ean be adtiniſtered One unhappy phraſe 
bas ſometimes loft me u derem of my readers; ad 
my correſpondent aſſures me, chat on a tnotion's 
being made to introduee my Paper into a female 
Dilettanti Society in the Borough, it was ſuccess- 
fully oppoſed by a Sauff-ſeller's wife, who' took 
offene at the mention of robacco-ſtopper int thy 
Arſt Paper; às too ornary a weed WE the clevated 
charucter of their meeting · ann 


Felt the whole weight and difficulty that fuch x- 


 121"'Dhis-aneedote;turpifhediby2thye cotreſpogdellt, 


1 


d * 


er de © HOY, 


added to my natural ſenſibility to reproof froth the 
falt part of my readers, has called forth all my in- 
duſtryi to find àa method of qualifying and medica- 
ting myndvice in · ſuchxa manner as to diſguiſe 
every harſher ingredient ;. at/the.ſame time chat 1 


wuſt conſeſs myſelf amuſed wich the various red- 


ſons wh n have operated with different readers to 


15 diſcontinue che peruſal of my Paper. There was 


a moment in the courſe @f mine, as there is in 
eyery undertaking that challenges : a; long exertion 
of the brain, wben my fortitude was beginning 
to yield to the puny attacks of vexatious criti- 


eiſm, and my ſpirits were threatening. to revolt. At 
the perpetual recurrence of a taſk, whoſe effecks 


are ſlow, and whoſe rewards are diſtant: in one of | 
thoſe moments of diſtaſte and inaptitude, * 
in the turns and varieties of our diſpoſitions, all 
have felt who haye taxed their powers as they 


ought; J was ſuddenly raiſed into the beſt humour 
in the world, with the merits of my work, and my] 


mind reſtored to its full force and alacrity, on 
being informed by my correſpondent, that a ſpu- 
rious kind of animal, between a beau and #'bully, 
who * nn to the bluſh, and modeſt to 


EY 
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flight, wherever he appears, entered one dayilinto- 
the ſhop, of my Hawker, and, after doing my per- 

bormancgs the, honour; of acknowledging himſelf 

moſt heartily, diſguſted, with them, talked very 


courageouſiy of chaſtiſing the Northamptonſhite = 
Parſon, the firſt time he ſhould. meet him in Bond- 


{treet, for his as to people of ran. 


+. Salo 8 fg batt; 4944 Ty WSV R 

J There are. many. ot ers to whom 1 am wing, 

| for their, obliging cenſures of my work; 5 ſince, if 
it had | been my misfortune to have won their. com- 
mendation, 1 mould have ſunk proportianably-; in 
my own opinion. Az I feel grateful to thoſe from 
whom T-have derived Any, aſſiſtance i in the Progreſs 
of my labours, it ſeems but juft to take ſome no- | 
tice of ſuch as have negatively! borne a great part 


ee encouraging, mein the proſecution of them... 


3 

| 'To Mr. att the REN = oh. with the lk WY 
kerchief round, his neck, Many thanks for his _—_ 
ering ke JJ 365 Sr ne At Ot 
4 


To the Rout: going 145 gear eee 5 
my acknowledgments are due for her pretty feve- 
rities.—1 hope ſoon to win from her the moſt ca- 


0 reſſing abuſe, and to baſk in the ſanſine of Nr 
* 4 pleaſure, 


Motte 
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Noting ld w. better (ined Men a gentle- 
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man's eriticiſin, a few nights ago, at a circulating 
brary in Bond-ſtreet. I ſhalt depend upon à con- 
tinuante of his friendly hoſtilities, eſpecially when 
Lakota appear, WTR "wed Ut RW... 
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In: a converſation about the Lookzn-on yeſter- 


vj ereniug, in the Pitt it che Haymarket Theatre, 


alittle news- paper critic in black is much lava 
for his r ſhake * _ bead. 


; ON .- . 18 z ON » | 


ON Simon is very enſible py + kth to 
old Lady D wilt do all he can to merit d thoſe 
amiable reproaches, provided ſhe on her part will 
perſevere | in her preſent modiſh equipment, and 
7977 every where the credentials of her Veedel 

in that authentic vacancy « of her + viſiting 1 


} 12 Py 


* 


HB 


"x young gentleman with Ys boots about ts 
ancles, is thanked for the countengfice of three 
elderly ladies, 1 damning the LooKER-0N in 
their hearing. I beg he will continue © theſe 


Lind teſtimonies, and ſupport me through up 
work with the Ae of 12 N 


1 The 


1 


. 
- 
7 
. 
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Tbe outrageous kindneſs of Mr. Brute, in 
throwing the moſt conciliating abuſe on the 18th _ 
Number, has carried it off ſo rapidly, that che 
Author is heſitating whether it be not expedient 
to reprint it. Mr. B condemnation i 18 wanted, 
to help off the 1| Number; as a ſecond edition f 
it has already been produced, and conſequently 3 


n e. neee he. 


1 LC ASE AL ? LG SIRI) OPUS © 4c 0048 
The 1 who . ſo oſten ſome nights 
ago, in a company in Berners: ſtreet, while the 


Lookkk-on Was being read, could not have 
opened his mouth to a better . 


* 


To a variety of other e who ** re- 
commended my work by yawning, dozing, ſleep- 


ing, burning, tearing, dawbing, and curſing ap- 
plauſe, my moſt grateful acknowledgments are here 


preſented; and I beg (with aſſuring them that I 


ſhall ever ſtudy to excite the ſame flattering ſymp 
toms of their diſguſt} to ſubſeribe myſelf their 
much abuſed and oblige humble Servant, 


dimon Otivs-nrAvem 
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All einge are double; one againſt another; and God bas 5 no- 
- thing N N \ EeernararTICER, ch chap. xl. ver. 24. 
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T is ſo long Cori Ne ur Meg A 
made its appearance in the LookER-on, that it may 
ſurely c come boldly forward after ſuch art interval, 
and mar. the attention of the gayeſt of my 
_ readers; I have promiſed to preferit it in its ive 
 lieſt dreſs; ſo that none of my falr diſciples may 
bluſh at its homelineſs, and fo that it may decently 
enter the drawing- root of a Duchess, or {the levee 
of a Prince. T have before obſerved, that for che 
ſake 'of 'the looſe form '6f the argument, Allg the 
1 variety of diſcuſſion it admitted, 1 have choſen to 
| j = conſider thoſe analogies on Which religion grounds 
| its apology; and thoſe beautiful reſemblances, in 
te ſcheme of like and conſtitution of Natu re, to 
the courſe of Revelation, which develope and vin- 
dicate the gloripus. conſiſtency of our Maker's 
appointments, and the ſteadfaſt unity of his plans 
and counſels. In the progreſs of my lucubrations 
go this ſubject, I ſhall keep in view the conduct 
CDS | F | | - 
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of a book which has ever been my, delight ſince 

reading and refleQing have been my oe th 
mean the mighty performance of ; Biſhop! "AY 
to whoſe work if J could: turn the attention of any 


ſcrious mind, my Jabours would be AT recom - 
Peek. 


£43 2091. 357108, tte 

3 That 1 „ likewife n my b eee 
to arreſt, à volatile and vagrant ſpirit, that is 
ſpending itſelf in deſultory purſuits, and give it 
a ſteady direction, I ſhall interſperſe. my matter 
with anecdote and digreſſion, as I ſee opportunities; 
and while the main body of the argument marches 
onward under the conduct of the victorious Pre. 
late, I ſhall. follow. him up with my-light-armed 
troops, ſcouring the country, beating about for ſo- 
rage, and watching the motions of the "OT Fe 
| * 

It is . 1 Nas: 1 ſhould ee a Nitle: 
1 of this Paper to che conſideration pf; A 
work to which it is ſo much indekvods:*.. ig 


I know but few books, on any. ſubjeft; or in | 
any language, that are not ſomewhat objectionable 
on the ſcore of bulk and N Profit, vanity, 


FEES. * 


Vp” 


: 
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— 
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dotage, habit, and facility, all help to ; perſuste a 
author to ſwell out his publication as far as it will 
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bear. But, in truth, the ſtrength, the conſiſtency, 
the form, and the-vivacity of an argument, loſe as 
much by the general propenſity to accumulate 
around it ſuperfluous matter, as the muſcular vigour 
of our bodies under the oppreſſion of corpulency, 

and the weight of yeurs. It is, however, the na- 
ture of probable evidence, of which the ſubſtance 
of chris excellent volume confiſts, to owe à principal 
part of its ſtrength to an accumulation of inſtances; 
. and, according to the well-known prineiple in 
hydroftatics, the more its furface is enlarged, the 
greater will be the number of the cotumms bl 
which it preſſes, and conſequently the greater iti 
fupport. On this ground, the ſeeming repetitions 
of Biſhop Butler ſtand excuſed to the ſenſible part 
of his readers; ſince it is the preſſing concur- 
rence and uniform bearing-of its probabilities, that 
carries preſumptive i the 1 cone 
of demonſtration.” e Way” 


This on kind of reaſoning in defence of 
Revelation, doubtleſs did not originate with the 
ercelent author of this book. The correſpondence: 
17980 ung 
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between the natural and moral diſpenſations of 
God, has always been oteurring to the ſtudious 

and contemplative. * Our great countryman was 
the firſt Who preſefited theſe analogies under one 
view, and digeſted them into à regular and uni- 
form plan of defence in behalf of our holy religion. 
An argument ſo beautifel} ard ſo fertile, in favour 
of bo univerſal” & ende, could” mot bit ſuggeſt 
itſelf to tlie moſt enligtitened of the ancients; but 
as their notions of nature s laws were very fat from | 
the” truth, the chain of analogy ſoori fell wort; 
length, Toh Pendel in ſdleciſm and error? 80 

grand and bounllleſs an inveſtigation was referved 


for maturer and happier tits, in which vur Creator 


is pleaſed yet # little more to unveil bis goodneſs, 
and yet 2 little further to draw aſide the curtain 
from the fanctuary of bis wiſdom. Neither good 
ſenfe nor diferetion' have dictated the arguinents 
which ſome objectors have oppoſed to this reaſon- 
ing from analogy in behalf of rengion. "T's thoſe 
whoſe belief is implicitly grounded on the baſis of 
ſcriptural authority, it holds out at leaſt an inno- 
cent and delightful contemplation. While the 
ſtrong pillar of 1 faith "__ THING firtn, 

| wp It 
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it cann nnot diſpleaſe them to foe lis beauties and: pro- 


portions unfolded, and the rich order; of its capital 


emerge from the miſts which ſurround. it. To 


thoſe who, require external conſiſtency and con- 


nexion in the objects of their faith, it affords an 


evidence ſatisfactory and conſoling;ʒ while it ĩmpoſes 
ce on thoſe arrogant claimants who are ſatisfied. 
with nothing leſs than a clear and rational view of, 


the whole intergal.eonſtitation;and plan of God's 
Revelation, by forcing a conviction upon them, 
that their liyes are paſſed in the ſame blindneſs 


and i ignorance with reſpect to the things of this 


world, which they yet muſt acknowledge to exiſt, 
and to owe, their, origin and their order to he 
wiſdom of God. The objections, therefore, which 
are founded on the incomprehenſibility of Reve- 


—. 


lation, ſhould, i in common .juſtice, be firſt. tried. N 


they are oyerthrown hy the evidence of our ſenſes, 


againſt the objects of our daily experience: here. 


and the obſtinacy of facts: here. we are con- 


ſtrained to bow down the pride of our underſtand- I 
ings; to acknowledge effects, without compre- 


hending their cauſes; to admit truths which we 


cannot explain; and to reſt our reaſonings on data | | 
that. will ever diſappoint our reſearches, while our: | 


views are bounded by mortality. * 


«- Since 
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Fine I was of underſtanding (fays the learned 
« and candid Sir Thomas Brown) to know we 
« know nothing, my reaſon hath been more pliable / 
« to the will of faith. I am now content to un- 
« derſtand a myſtery without a rigid definition in 
« an eaſy and Platonic deſeription. Where there 
« is an;obſcurity too deep for our reaſon, it is 
0 good to ſit down with a deſcription, periphraſis, 
« or adumbration. By acquainting our reaſon hom 
« unable it is to diſplay the viſible and obvious 
effects of nature; it becomes more humble and 
ſubmiſſive to the ſubtilties of faith. Such 
objections to the frame of our religion as have no 
other ground than the impoſſibility of bringing ĩt 
entire within the ſcope of our underſtandings, are 
ſſtifled in the very womb of infidelity; they are 
ſtrangled: ere they can paſs the threſhold of life. 
Plainly, then, the attempt is ridiculous: to oppoſe 
them to that inviſible ſyſtem, in reſpect to which 
our experience ſupplies no documents or data. 
When this new life ſhall come, and our ſouls ſhall 
branch out into new faculties and (perceptions, 


then, perhaps; à new order of facts will ariſe to 


wenn _ eee 3 and incon- 
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 gruities, by preſemting us with, * ale of 
this dares Man Go 


{ HI "15 
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argument from analogy, that its concluſians are 
imperſect, and that nothing is eſtabliſhed by it on 
the affirmative. fide. Such reaſoners do not con- 
ſider hom much it conduces to a point; to overcome 
the preſumptions againſt it; bow greatly an argu- 
ment is ſtrengthened by the removal of prejudices; 
and/ho much the native force of reaſon can avail, 
when reſcued from theſe: great incumbrances. - 
They do not conſider, that to remove the pre- 
ſumptigns: againſt, religious teſtimony, is to place 
it on | the ſame grounds: with- common: hiſtorical 
teſtimony z and that, when this is dons, no colour 
of conſiſteney is left to inſidels, unleſs: they carry 
heir incredulity to every fyſtem of facts that is 
— on the records of man: for ſuppoſing 
thete be nothing intrinſically incredible in what 
our religion, whether natural or revealed, com- 
mands us to believe, nothing is more; clear, thas 
that the external toſtinzooy\on; which: it repaſes, 
is above any common. hiſtorical evidence ; is more 
Supported by witneſſes, more confirmed by docu- 


ments, 
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ments, more ſtrengthened by, cireumſtantial coin- 
cidences and correſponding relations. 


The potent operation of. this: negative virtue 
belongs in an eminent degree to the argument 
from analogy, the direct tendency of which is to 
vindicate religion from thoſe ordinary preſumptions 
againſt it, hich conſiſt in an opinion that its doo- 
trines are internally more incredible than the com- 
mon facts of hiſtory; and that, ſuppoſing no actual 
proofs to exiſt of the objects of our daily experi- 
ence, ſtill they would have greater claims in them 
ſelves to be received, and a higher colour of pro- 
bability. This opinion, founded on habit and pre- 
judice, is clearly refuted, by the reaſons which: 
analogy ſupplies; and the objects of aur faith are 
placed in a light to receive the full advantage of 
all the proofs, and authorities Which belong to them. 
As a faithful handmaid to Religion it attends upon 
it to decorate its form, and improve its comelineſs;/ 
to debarraſs its motions, and to diſplay its at- 
tractions; to diſpaſe the White robe in which 
Truth has arrayed it, and to remove the ob- 
ſtacles which error and obſtinacy have thrown in 
its path. : EO 


But 
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But though the principal ftrength. of this 4 
ſoning from analogy conſiſts in its negative proofs, 
yet it is by no means deſtitute of force, when 
viewed on the affirmative ſide: while iteffeQually 
removes all preſumptious againſt rekgion, it ſup⸗ 
plies to the candid and feaſonable, variety of 
1 concluſions in its fapour. If à corre- 
ſpondence be clearly diſplayed between revealed 
| retighnicandi Gods: natural and moral "govern: 
ment of the world, ſo ſtrong chat they appear 
to be evidently conducted in the ſaine ſpirit,” and 
under ſimilar laws, it is beyond obduracy to deny the 
inference of a common origin. The argument then 
es point leaves us to determine who was the 
author of both theſs diſpenſations, and to decide be- 
tween chance and providence; for in reality there 
is no alternative, whatever terms and denomina- 
tions the wantonneſs of infidelity has dared to in- 
vent. To erect, therefore, this argument from ana- 
logy on its proper baſis, we habe only to eſtabliſh as 
a datum, that the phænomena of nature, and the 
moral government of the world, are from the hands 
af the Almighty. With this footing it is nn 
de a ſyllogiſtie form 'rubs Oo: r 200 


«4 ; 
* 4 n God p 
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God is the author of the natural and he moral | 
government ef the world; but the natural 
and moral government of che world, and the 
ſyſtem of revealed religion; are evidently 
derived from one and the ſame author. 
Therefore God is the ne tþe _ 
of revealed \reigias.. | 


1 2 8 ee der 8 
this Paper, and at the ſume time ſo well aware 
how ſoon it fatigues the light character of the 
preſent race of readets, that I have determined not 

to preſs it too far, nox even to carry it on to the eon 
duſion of this .day's entertainment. As the next 
letter in Exgenioꝰs packet is very ſhort, I cannot 


7 do better perhaps than terminate this Paper with 
4 it, eſpecially as nothing, comes from that quarter, - 
: but what will well harmoniſe with zeligious-con-+ 
b templations. The . is from A to 
J ane | 5 
1 ur er or kkiekbe, n e 
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* And does the little viſta 2 begin | 
« to look delightfal'? Then does every plage elle 
begin to lool dull to me; for no place has ,- 

Vol II. C « trations 
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</ traction for Amelia, bitt where ſlre can imagine 
« the preſence of Eugenio. My father promiſes 
4 to bring me in a foftmghit to ſer you, and in the 
«mean time I miſt bel ſatisfied with chinking of 
«, you'; yet think of y6u 1 Eantiot, wich all that 
e perfect delight with which your image uſed to 
fill my boſom, as long as you continue to cheriſh 
c this penſiveneſs of diſpoſition, and to dip all your 
thoughts in this melanchelydie. Why travel 
. into the land of dreams for topics of ſorrow, and 
«- thenece'tranſplant? into our minds theſe ſhadowy" 
«*oriefs, while ſo many ſubſtantial" Joys await us, 
« and while genial hopes and native pleaſures ſpring 
6 up in gay luxuriance before our feet? My 
e dear friend; your mind ĩs too highly wrought for 
« tlie reliſh of actual pleaſüre, and the objects of” þ 
& common life. Oh, how I with you could a 
4c little unrefine yourſelf, and reduce to a lower 
« pitch thofe high) tones of feeling that never can 
« harmoniſe with the meaſures of our condition, 
« and our allotment here! As of late you have 
« ſometimes complained of 'debility of 'inerves, ac- 
« .cept my recipe inſtead of repoling on the 
« ſtrength of a fragil philoſophy, and maintaining 
« * n call to ou aid the practical 
13571 1 
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« conſolations of bufineſs and amuſement; build 
more upon the ſueceſs of diverſion than, oppo- 
« ſition, and ſtudy rather to make a dexterous re- 
treat than a deſperate defence. In the mean 
« time accept of this little. poem, Mich has been 
66 given to my father by one of his ' friends, 
« and which is eder applicable t to your Par 


; * ticular caſe. N te +3 9 W n eee 
| 1K tanie d Tel. 5 
7 ce . eee dy 
c Sigh o'er his brittle cruſt, - L 
p 4 Or grieve becauſe it is not joins \.” * 
10 66 To ONT {4 . nes 9 
6 Ne ant 1» 
4 << Look round a with ps Hy b + 
Fa «© Through Nature's works 35 | 
3 « Fromevery atoms up o men 
f _ —_ A it order'd 0 * bs 
A2 30% „ 42023 4649 , Nb b 
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«© Admire with one acclaim, 


r 4 Is of à delicater mould, Nr n $4 * > 
- And of a feebler frame. | 
*  V'fivg Ho nn my „i 13 

Look at that bird of gloſſieſt winges | *? 

Met ſweeter taſte than plume, 


© That ſcuds, that murmurs, ſips and fog 
And feaſts "oo perfume. 


* Hummingbird. EA: 91 
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ek atthe roſe his bill invades 
© 6 With eager wanton firifez 
 ® On whata flender flew It ge, x 
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| * Look at bent lilies as you walks 
_ 44-4 46 How elegantly thin! „ 
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1 n Yet well that . 5 
1 | © Proclins the power within. | 
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I KNOW ofnathing which . 
a more tormenting jealouſy oſ other's men's ſuc- = 
our old- age the ſeaſon of impotent regret, than the 
our abilities, in contradiction to nature's deſign in 
the talents with which Mhe has furniſhed us. The 
mulate, are in a manner the revenge which they 
take upon us, for having ſuffered them to mature 


our faculties, without illuſtrating them in our turn, 
by any honourable occurrence or record of utility. 
That broad and level road of life, Which leads to 
the common ſink of mortality, is trodden by.mul- 
titudes of thoſe whoſe mould. and-conformation had. 
Jualied thera for ſteep and difficult aſcents, ſor 
| vie 
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ſfervices of High” acbount; and enterpriſes that 
demand ability, and exereiſe virtue- To cthoſe 
Who, like myſelf, have courted literature i in acade- 
mical bowers, amidſt a crowd of competitors, in- 
ftatices have not been wanting of the truth of this 
obſervation. I. have ſeen with forrow the fair 
Promiſe of expanding genius, and the expectation | 
of many a noble mind, .receiye. a, perverſion at its 
firſt entrance into active live, and, renouncing its 
privileges at the very threſhoſd of manhobd: ſubſide 
into the common tank of infignificance, and the 


5:11 arch See ede e et ett g- lo 40 
io 2H} he che: greateſt infelicities of Faſhion, 
unt ter Web he wecbinhodaderr wich NNatarvin 
n of Her plans dr x raflgements j bur throws 4h 
"Uniforar colduring over one whole rant of his and 
brings to" ths Tatne ftandard of inſipid conformity, 
every ſize of underſtanding, and every variation-df 
genius. "AJcung Nobleman-whns* f formerly 
knew at College, gave me the moſt cheerful h6jies 
chat my country would derive benefit from ls 
bitter exertions: his mind was extremely active 
at about the age of eighteen, and his attaiffments. 
Were * to Fs and but for theſe" twenty 
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years ſince, to my great diſappointment,. I have 1 
heard of nothing but his horſes, his phaitons, .bis 

loſles,,] his gains, his court-dreſles, and his-maſqued: 
characters, his journeys out, and his journeys * 
and ſuch, like inanities of news- paper WO} 

7 * 

Mr 2 ee os _ d _ "234 theſe 
laſt thirty .years- for handing a lady into a rm, 
and chen handing her out again, like ſame generals, 

who ſhine in leading on to the attack, and in 

covering a retreat, but not in the conduct of the - 
dayr was in Mr. Allworth's time a fenior wrangler 
in the Univerſity of Cambridge. I have ſeen this 

. gentleman; retire, within himſelf with, feelings 

manifeſtly. diſcompoſed, with.. a conſcious, colour 

— kindling in bis cheeks, and a penſiveneſs piercing 
through his ſmile, when the converſation has hap- 
pened to turn upon literary merit, or the particular 
praiſe. of ſome eminent ſchdlate, For Mc. 8. bas 
only now a ſeatteręd: recollection of thoſe terms 
and ideas which he once could ſo xeadily combine; 
and only a few ſolitary axioms,.a;:few-fragments of 
erudition, are left in his mind, the poor remains of 
the proud but periſhable monuments of his juvenile 
proficiency. It Was his, fate, juſt as be ſepped-- 
into public life, ta fall among aſet of companions 
"C4. who 


| 
35 n Loo ION Ne ag. 
hp preſently gave a new turn to his ambition, 
and preſented a new range of objects and attain- 
ments before him. The nature of thoſe purſuits 
in which he now was engaged, ſupplying no chan- 
nel through . which his - College-acquirements 
might; be turned to practical advantage, the eſti. 
mation of thoſe acquirements was ſunk in his mind, 
and their ſubſtance fell gradually away, amidft the 

- GftraRions of idle es and faſhionable 
engagements. OR I | * 


R e. 


Wee ee its Hepriing 
with what rapidity all its knowledge unravels 
Itſelf, eſpecially that knowledge which was not the 
eaſy accumulation of practical diſcoveries, or the 

natural reſult of involuntary combinations z not 

confilting in conchaſions derived from ſenſible ob- 
jects, or the ſmopth produce of a ſummer's ramble; 

but deep<drawa from the unwearied efforts of 

che brain, and the cloſeted labours of academical 
folitude. When opportunity has come in ad 
ol ability; and education has not been wanting 
c genius, it is painful, indeed, to witneſs the 
prodigality with which ſome of us ſquander theſe 
ets - gifts 
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gifts of nature and fortune on attaiiimeints which: 
demand only bodily vigour, or mechanical dex- 
terity. Nothing is more ridiculous chan to hear 
the credit which ſome men give themſelves fur 
race, or leaping a gate, with minds, caſt in a 
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nen 4 proper Aber disdküspds abit an 
our purſuits, and when thoſe which are une qual 
to our powers of attainment are caſt into the order 
of amuſements, and ſuffered only to engroſß bur 
hours of recreation, I ſe nothing blatneoworthy'in 
a man of ability who thus gives ſcope ts the range 
of his curioſity, and the excnrfiveneſsothis gens, 
in the proſecution of / enen attainments and 
of e 4 
his ambition and exertions, they are, hea: be 
conſidered in the light of moral . 
cal x ein GOO axes T's 

| ecken >! low beg | 


I „„ years age, on going ap, 0 
London from Calls, Lon ua e eri 
"C5 "Thus: 
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From what deſeription of che people ſuch a troop. 
of fte jockeys and ſtable-boys and (coachtrien 
could come, as I met in Hyde-Park on à Tur 
Miny day; fil I reeogniſed moſt of them in our 
Houſe of Parliament and ſaw them ſitting there 

Ain deb Cöntemplation, and revolving in their 
mübdst all tile polities of their ſtables, wich their 
ideas going round in a rotatory motion, While 
queſtions of deep concern to their country were 
in [agitation,iand the flowers of eloquenee were 

An vais ſeattered ound them. A gentleman of my 

acquaintanee has procured me from one of theſe 

whip-gentlemen adliſt of his engagements ſot a 

Woelt to come. de "4. od 
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tet vl! en l a0 oy witids 2 rates 
Fo back Wapping Waris Dutt, | 
1 1: apaifb:fſ6& Cid the Collier, for 100 guindas— 
A 2F gcarvad n the Grand- Jury at ' Maidſtone, 
er neee ORs 
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legged walker and a ham-ftri nged hog To pro- 
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| Wedneſday. To ſee eleven games at Putt played 
ſweeper—to go to Haſtings's trial, and then to 
cf with mn en e | 


N 8 Tan 1 320197 sta g nr fuk 
Thurſday. To trot Miſs" Graedeſs n Sie - 
Andrew's Nutcracker, for 500 guineas go to 
the Levee meet Lord and Lady Giles at the 
jack-aſs race back Humphry Hog, my roach- - 
man, againſt; the ee ee, ee 
m 7 Me BS Bf ien Ken 


brd -ATle Bü of the Nations to come on 
to-day to go to the Houſe, and carry. my 
betting: ealeulations in my pocket from thence 
to the badger-baiting, arid bring home Tom 
| CY the leaping mn 2} 
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a Siturdug, To dine with the- Soeivty: Pr he 5 

(10. | Recovery of Drowned Perſons, and immiediately - 

den- from theiice to the duckæhunt to: go ta the 

Houſe, and vote either: for the abolition of 

Juries, or the general verdict of the Slave- 
trade - ſee my wager determined that Joe 

i e Gorget 


| 
* 1 — Now 


————— 
* eben n TO n g 


were 1 a Wende keeg with 1 
Daſh— to fend for our Parſon to dinner: and aſæ 
Wil Waſhy to help and fmoke him to lay ten 
guineas with Jack eme euere, 
bi makes An atg pen ct 
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. 6 br 
pleaſure, among che higher orders of my oountry- 
men, that conſounds the diſtinction of real merit, 
and is the ſupreme conſolation of dunces. In 
proportion as ſuch low and illiberal amuſements 
freal into conſequence, by mining with the glare 
of rank and office, we ſhall ſee the reign of folly 
extend itfelf, and the credit of virtue decline. 

reſult from fuch confuſion of character, and in- 
- verſion of ambition, we may fairly conſider it in 

the light of a political evil. One of the principal \ 
columns on which the glorious Conſtitution of our 
country repoſes, is the-dignity of ſentiment, and 
Enſibility of honour, fuppoſed in the hearts of our 
"uy Nobility. 9 Order we look up, 
F * as 


— 


d 
* 
n 
K 


„ | ſent day would difeover- a young Nobleman (as 
VNoblemen are} when intrenched among jockeys, 
and bullies, and black-legs, by Wiſplaying before 


| ene . 
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repreſentative uf that ancient chaiaRteriftical yalour 
of our feudal forefathers as che nurbery of gene- 
rals and 'Eiptains 3 as the model of high-born 


courteſy 3 as the ſhelter of honourable fatigues, 


and exhauſted ſervices; and laſtly, as the potent 


barrier to the Prince. and the People, againſt the 


dangerous encroachments of | the one or the other. 


It is plain, therefore, that whatever habits or 
cuſtoms have a tendency to lower che charaQter o 


our great men, give a ſecret wound to the con- 


ſtitution of our country; and eſpecially; at this 
conjuncture, unhappily afford ſome colour to 


that levelling malcontent ſpirit, which is gone 


abroad, and is maintaining a ———— | 


eee e 
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him the ſabre, the buckler, and m helmet. 


tobe lamented, theit n gon? 
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N inſqunly eee births and mas- 


long line of peabeful anceſtryj I have no wiſhnto 


| ; "and-the! Man in Armour: inſtead d of the Lord Mayor, 


bottom of "thoſe xothantic chimeras; . deſtroyed, 


- through: the medium of our preſent ſuperior intel-, 


times, and preſarving all its magnanimity and 


— 


its abſurdity ant oxgrovaganees. . 


gentility, by this Voluntary degradation of them- 
ſelves ; und While 4 petty: trains of qualifications 
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Wa diſtinctions of an Engliſh Gentleman. 
ried: de whom . ads; 23 ' 4 ee ee 


For my on part, deſcendell as I am through a 


ſee the mania of chivalryrevived; our civil ſhop- 
keepers in the Poultry converted into Cavaliers; 


pany. But Ion it is not without a ſenſible regret, 
that I obſerve that ipirit which was once at the 


together with thoſe chůmeras themſelves: I could 


zwiſh it had been! regulated, inſtead of being 
ſmothered; Leould Wifhꝭ to have ſcen it qualified 


ligenge, blended with the ſofter genius of: the 


Wildi oft if, APPATAINK and incumbranre, 


ales lnmly eth bas apldoat ν%Z¾ö ie 


© ) While ours great mem perſiſt in cheapening 
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uſurp the place of thoſe manlier attainments Which 
uſed once to characteriſe noble deſcent; we are noʒt 
to wonder that Gentlemen are fo eaſily formed; 
that a door is open to upſtart. opulence; and that 
great men are ſpringiag up around us, like the 5 
N amm r mere Wiss 


„ jo B hie os die Eitipecan $00: . 


Of alle che paſſions to Which e! expoſed, 

Pride is furtly mat whict'plays us'the'falſſt; for 

| by giving't us art inſehiſible bias toward compary 

inferior td ourſelves; it is at variance with its own 

nature, And allütes us to dur difgtäce, Whlle it 

Holds out profpects of nggrandiſembnit, till it ehds 

in heaping" up" contradictions in our charaster, 

and plapting tnortifications in our boſons.” The — * 
old Greek provdth;/ © Wwoit dat Riki path, 

« A witling is à wit among-fools}” 'cotitains/a 

truth which moſt parents have had occaſion to 
lameht; and I ko) of no way f averting its 
conſequence; but by taking upon themſelves, us far 
as poſſible} the education cf cheir children Atld 
leaving them, as little as mey eati'avoid, to the 
contagion of 10 examples, and the mercy of 
iliterdte iutrükters. Jaht, 13-2116: 10 1 ay 3 
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451 eee ee eee 
a nen de che pen of our e 
Pe No I eee 
of Jofeph Andrews, conchudes with obſerving, that 
one unacquainted with the preſent race of our 

Nobility, might have miſtaken him for a perſon 
ol high deſcent. U nhappily the preſent devotion 
to the whip, is not likely to correct this vulgarity | 
en and in the progreſs of this mania 
we may in time expect that the mock criterion. of 
Nobility, ſo proverbial in alehouſes and ſtables, 
may become the real badge of titular diſtinction; 

and that a right honourable protuberance on the 
back, may run in an inereaſing proportions on 
the Baron nen premier Duke. 

1 0 r oral ee Bog Kid cf 3 
| dent the tent of who ſatire was turned 
enn ths nee vie- n 
and ſullied their honours with mean ocupations 
: and, pleaſures, is particularly ſcandaliſed at d | 
| hippomany, or horſe- madneſa, and A 
indignation in the n lines. . 
| 5 % ran 
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4 Præter majorum cineres, atque ofa, valueri 

| & Carpente. rapitur pinguis-Damaſippur;” ef n 
„ Jpſe rotam flringit multo ſu fu amine Conſul: | 
« Nate guidem ig fed luna wid y fedfitera totes © 
„ Interdunt oculosy. Finitum tempus bonoris i 
* Cum fuerit, clara Damaſippus luce flagellum - 

% Sumet, et occurſum nuſpuam trepidabit mi 
« Fam ſenix z ac virga prior innuet atque maniplag 
« Set, et 0 r ber dea laſfis. 70 
« Fat Loternogs does his revels keep _ 

* Where his forefathers peaceful aſhes ſleep, | 
Driving himſelf his chariot. down the hill; e 

« And, though a Conſul, links himfelf the wheel, , 

Fo do/himjuftice, tis indeed by nicht; 

40 e ee e * 1 
« Pries as a witne ſa to the ſhameful fights 8 | 
«© Nay, when his year of honour's ended, n 
2 He'll cave klar miecty, and mobmnt ut nöch mn 
. Nor bluſh, mould ee een 
% But, proud Por being known, will jerk and greet ; | 
% Arid ben his Ellowbetts dre weary grown, | 
1 e W amen 
Dar. 
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2 hank ae Are _ | theſe. Pines, that, 
ſunk as the Romans were in virtue and in dignity, 


from the above lines, ſome little ſenſe of ſhame did 
ſtill accompany theſe puerile addictions to fuch 
| pitiful attainments; in characters and ſituations 
where decarum and conſiſtency demand a full exer- 
tion of the powers of underſtanding, and a gene- 
ral eircumſpection and manlineſs of behaviour. 

Ne 29. 
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6 Strenud mos been wende 
& With idte indufiry, and languid ſtreſs, | 
« We urge tefinement to a cold exceſs.” 


"es wk Ob 
' moderns found dur claim to preeminerice' aboye 
our homelier anceſtors, a thinking obſerver will 
"ſee reaſon to make! perpetual difcriminations, fre- 
(quent deductions, and ſome eraſures. There is 2 
Sen the affairs of men; beyond which, acquiſi- 
von is Joſe; riches beggary, and ſuceeſs mſſcarriage; 
1 point, of. coalition, where extremes unite, and 
where excellence totters on the verge of inanity. 

I have often thought that thoſe ſpots among the 
mountainous parts of Switzerland, where the right 
band igathers a full-blowm flower; While che left 
may touch a maſs of ice xxpreſſes, in a manner, 
the moral of life, where a little heaps tranſports 
us out of full perfection into falſe refinement out 
: of the glowing confines of high-wrought-iexcd- 
- tence{into- the gelid province of penurious hyper- 
bole. nis bft bes unetf 20) % 
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Ihe preſent age has refined us out of half our 
honeſt feelings, and a great patt of our natural 
taſte; and our pride ſeems 0 conſiſt in tricking ; 

the worn-out frame of ſcience and of genius, 
vith ſuch meretricious arts as ſerve to ſophiſticate 

the ſhattered relics of female beauty. It is pleaſant 

to one who has not gone along with the ſtream, _ 
to contemplate aloof: the ridiculous exceſſes to 
' which2the- ſpirit of | refinement. is puſhed in the 
little concerns of ſocial life, as well as in the duties 

of morality, and the objects of taſte. In ſocial life, 
by the habit it has introduced of falſifying our 
feelings, ihasleft*to-what'is called the faſhionable 
world, little more than am image or rather a2 
mockery oflthe ſoeiab affectioms it as ii a man- 

ner holaWel Gut the ſubſtance of bun ipleaſures, 

 and' ſufferedi hothing but the ſhell to remain z/it 

has cheated us of our rank, under colour of ad- 
vancing us p4t has/paſſed upon us a buuble inſtead 
of a diamond; iin ſhort, to finih this train of allu- 
ſion, it has carriod off our old coat with the purſe 
in the pocket, and haus given us à fine holiday ſuit 
in its place. For pros of this, we have only to 

look into the preſent plan of faſhionable inter- 

courſe: what inanity: of compliment what affee—- 
c tation 
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tation of tranſport] what hollowneſs of profeſſion ! 
what a waſté of margin in every remark ! what 
_ a length of ſtraw to every grain of ſenſe l what 
mirth without meaning! play without point 
1 Wannen love without * 


; "Qi: dale of eld Engliſh 
hofpitdlie, this ſpirit of refinement has certainly 
paid with empty carriages ;. and a very cloſe inti- 
macy can ſubſiſt ſor a twelvemonth on à diſh of 
eat euch other up whenever they meet, who have 
never broken bread together in their-lives. & to 
love and friendſhip, it may truly be faid, that they 
have loſt their excluſive and engroſſing ſpirit. 
Inſtead of flying to groves and ſequeſtered walks, 
licity. Love is ſo unſenſualiſed and ſublimed 
above paſſion, that it has forgotten its old retreats, 
and appears with calm confidence in crowds and 
gay reſorts 3 and friendſhip is ſo modulated; and 
e quſted to the rules of etiquette, that it finds the 
_  -cdraving-room a ſcene ſufficicatly intereſting for 
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all its withes and exertions, and the card-table an 


ample medium for the diſplay of all its cordialities 
and emotions. Thus the tones of feeling and the 
energies of paſſion, the ſwell of humanity and the 
ardours of affection, have ſubſided to he common 
ſurface of life, and ſettled into the imogth;current... 
of ordinary intercourſe, and the every- day topics. 8 
of vulgar communication. Thus the very finews, | 
of ſociety are relaxed; and, in the progreſs of our 
debilitation, we may expect to ſee the time when 
thoſe great actions which decorate. our hiſtory, 
ſhall be without a name in our „ee or ran 
in on, 1 | 


Je £. 41k enn, 

1 do not know in what this *:irenuous jdle- 
neſs,” as Youys calls it, which. ſpreads ſo faſt 
throughout the character of the times, is better 
ſhewn, than in the dull complexion of our public ! 
amuſements, and the vapid inſignificance of com- 
mon viſiting. One would think, without poſſeſſing 5 
this ſpirit of inactivity, that it is having no common 
mercy to one's {elf, to force nature into ſo perverſe 


W = track, in obedience- to opinion ; and a ſavage = 


templating the voluntary drudgery of our faſhion» 
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able nn. and would be poonied to enquire 
into the nature of weed ne to "RO . 
e e need r an 
der VE. 11 16 "tl oh Ras BY Ts A: ih 23909 
My picjulting: friend uſed to think; that hs: 
genius of chat public reſort; which we know by the" 
name of Ranelagh, 15 moſt particularly in uniſon 
with this. Hrenua i inertia; and ſo earneſt was he in 
the great cauſe; that he was for experimenting 
upon this hopeleſs quality, and endeavouring to 
promote his philanthropieal object, by extracting! 
 politiye'virtue/out of fimple negation, and rivals" 
ing that philoſophical adventurer, who conceived: 
the project of drawing the ſun-beams out of 
cucumbers. His plan went to combine the atfiufe- 
ment of Ranelagh wird the purpoſts of 4 mill, and 
to make every one in the Progreſs" of tis circuit | 
conduce to its operation. Among ſuh amultitüde, 
_ this might be done by the filent efforts of the 
een iertin} without the danger of '& ſuſpicion 
inthe breaſt of any onez that he was doſtig good; 
aid the more effectually to prevent this tethorſe 
from taking place to 2uMe* the flowißng tide! of 
murmuringiinſipidity; or tꝭ rouſe from his) Hal- 
ns gumbers the penis ins of the place} 
oy _ 
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every thing was to be removed Rom fgbez wich | 
could convey ſuch unharmoniſing ſentiments 3 tlie 
whole proceſs of the machine was to be detached 
from the ſcene of amuſement; and the ſame ſet of 
wheels which were grinding our cornat'areſpeatul 
diſtance, ſhould be winding an Won ns dur 


view. % pinoy un 1 Abit dan 
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If my friend could turn this growing, or e 
cravitating-propenſity* of my countrymen” to ahyů 
uſeful accommj 1 ſhall: certainly allow! Rim credit 
for very extraordinary management and refourte 
in the great concerns and intereſts of Our condition 
here below y but chis friolity of refinement is, 
fear, a oonſtitutional malady, which accmpantes | 
a worn-out fram indi ekhauſtediftaiine: Wnd;the” 
worſt of all is that the complaint ĩs of a flattering?” 
kind; and, like the flow victims to conſumption, 
we ſilently waſte and waſte, in the fond ſecurity 
of fencied improvement, til li aature ſuddenby de- 
cumbs, and the fountains of flife a refuſe tolo 
There is a halſam in aur minds, like that whith;, 
enrĩches our hlood, which, when once it is deſtroyed? 
by luxurious habits and baneful: indulgences, no 
T eſtoratives | in the compaſs of moral medicine 
m E6 can 
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can renew, no ſuceedaneums can replace, nor all 
eee eee eee; wp 
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1423 tet. A op hints 4 Tx x ry? on 
* bubble ah - odd Add 10 me the 


other day in a book but lietle conſulted at the 
time, which is ſo much to my preſent purpoſs, 


chat I cannot help tranſcribing it for my readers 


What Vice has loſt in coarſeneſs of expreſſion, 
4 ſhe has gained in a more eaſy and general admit - 
« ſcenity, like a common woman of the town, was 
* confined to brothels ; whereas the dowble-entendre, 
<« like a modesnfine lady, is now admitted into 


«the beſt. company, while her tranſparent covers 


ing of words, like a chin faſhionable gauze: 
* me eee een, ee 


* e ee e | 


"This air 2 
Autlor I have been quoting animadverts with ſuch 
juſtice, has IIS 
things and realities, to words and images; and 
little 4mports to the chaſteſt- mind, what _ is 
nne — 


 ciple, a lady who revolts at the ſtudy of botingy 
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tleated through Which it Is viewed:  Oifthis prin - 


becauſe of the ſexual Tye; and che thameleſs 
libertiniſm and concubinage of plants, can con- 
ſiſtently learn by Heart the epiſtle of Elolſe to 
Abelard; and à fair reader, who" dire not 2 


her acquaintance With Tom Jones, muy lawfully 


peruſe the memoirs of Actreſſes, atid drink in 
golden HOT we AA elfetics of Rn 
aug b 

Nothing can be more abſurd than the ſtruggles 
which this ſickly effeminacy of the times is making 
to gloſs over and diſguiſe all the real wtetchedhef 
of life. Unable any longer to draw wholeſome 
leſſons from thoſe paſſages of ſorrow which ſo often 
occur in the great volume of our : exiſtence, we 
gild and illuminate the margin, in che vain hope 
of brightening" the text: we ate drefling up a 
corpſe with ribbatids; but till che Exdaveroijs 
countenance of Death will mock our endeavours,” 
and triumph in the contraſt it exMibits.”” Thus a 
language is found to expreſs the whole train of 
maladies to which humanity is expoſed; that wears 
almoſt the appearance of eulogy ; and ctinies that 

Vas. . call 


F 4 
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call for wengeance, are wrapped up in a, courteſy 
| pbhorrence, We talk of the unfortunate gentle- 
= man who poiſoned. his uncle, and was afterwards 
Hh FR get ſtrangle his wife; and I. haye 
been told of a very elegant mode of extracting the 
ſtone, I remember a navy ſurgeon who uſed, in 
his accounts of battles, to talk of amputations, and 
other arrangements; and they tell me of a F rench 
farce, called La Mort de Madame is F ae 
Lamballe, & wh NO 


* - . * — 
. 17 * 1147 * o 575. — * 37 gy fry . wor” 4 
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8 muſt _ . as. 51 grow old, I become "Cond 
of narrating; and perhaps thoſe who ſhall hereafter 
criticiſe my work, will, obſerye that I ſuppoſe too 

much of this paſſion, for ſtories in my readers. [ 
will, however, run the. riſk of this cenſure, rather 
chan ſuppreſs, an anecdote. which will ſerye to ſhew, 
by. comparing it with the character of Frenchmen 
at this hour, that an affected ſtrain of refinement, 
75 has no, foundation in religion. and humanity, 

no ſecurity againſt the moſt brutal depravation 

4 prep nibh Mademoiſelle Duclos, a, a cele- 
< bratedactreſson the French ſtage, Was playing the 

art of the Sitter in s Horatii of Corneille. 
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« She had juſt vented her ne on her vic- 
« torious country, and was about to quit che 
« ſtage with much precipitation, when her foot 
4 was caught in the train of her gown, and 
« cauſed her to tumble. The actor that perſo- 

« nated Horatius, whoſe buſineſs it was to have 

« killed her as ſhe was retiring, with one hand 
« took off his hat, and very gallantly offered her 
« the other to help her on her legs again. He 
« then led her forwards very politely, and putting 
« on his hat, drew his ſword; and proceeded to kill 
« her with every mark of fury in his countenance 
« and manner.” A good actor, fays the relator of 
this anecdote, would have profited by the n 
and killed her as the: was e | 1 


| | | nne 
BB aivr/ patkonabbialn 
manner to inſpire. us with a taſte for them. - A:tooth . 
is promiſed to be drawn by little more than whiſt. 
ling to it; a ſyſtem is refined by a pinch of ſnuff; and : 
the Roman Materia Medica, of friction, jactation, 
and fumigation, is entirely exploded. Few me- 
dicines are ſo rude as to require confinement, or 
abſtinence ;/. and, it in Amel worth: while th he 
grievoully. alllicted, 1 in order to be perfumed into 


D Sa health, 


1 
2 174 
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health, and See into a ſound 3 
We have long diſcontinued the phraſe of cutting 
off, and have adopted that of removing a leg; by 
which ingenious turn, we muſt of courſe, put the 
patient in excellent humour with the operation, 
| by perſuading him to regard that in the light of 
an inconvenience, which he is under an unavoid- 
able neceſſity of loſing for ever. In the article of 
| funerals, too, we do all in our power to bring it 
within the inſluence of this general plan of refine · 
ment, and to give it an elegance and btilliancy, that 
may ſerve to ſpare our ſenſibilities, and ſubſtitute 
ſurpriſe in the place of feeling. A poor famil | 
will ſtarve three children, to bury one; and no man 
can afford to die without a thouſand pounds to his 
fortune. 1 could not help being much entertaine d 
a few days ago with an advertiſement in a news- 
paper, in which a very ſombre topic had borrowed 
the colours of this general charafteriſtic- refine 


* Jauss Mappox, at the Sugar-Loaf and 

« Coffin, reſpectfully ſolicits the patronage of the 

 ® living/and the dead, who have had expetience 

« Wn, * and punctuality. He 
| 4 furniſhes 


Cas 
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« furniſhes ſkeletons in the beſt taſte, of all ſizes, 
« of both colours and of both ſexes, accurately 


« or land carriage: he alſo mounts for thoſe 
« gentlemen who have looſe ſets of bones; and. 


« ladies may depend upon their orders being a 
« obeyed with the utmoſt regularity. M— has 


« diſcovered a moſt elegant method of ſecuring 
any human corpſe above ground from ill odours, 
« and all manner of annoyance, without embow- 


4 elling or embalming ; while a certain bitherto- 


« undiſcovered balſam in his poſſeſſion will pre 


« ſerve the fineſt glow of health upon the face. o 1 2 


- 


4 the deceaſed. This is he that tabk apabe Duck 
( corpſe in Painſtick, after thirteen, months. in» © * 


«© terment, and ſo fet him up by his elegant pro · 
« parations, that he was able to bear, without 
4 inconvenience, the journey to Rotterdam. 


* Among other excellencies, he has an ointment 


„He has. alſo Coffins ready made for the accom- 


modation of his friends, furniſhed: with every 
« convenience; a circumſtance he has a peculiar 
r in announcing to the public, and the 
| D3 e « deceaſed 
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« articulated; he packs them ſafe, eicher for fox 


* 
— — — 
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Me. « deceaſed in perücula as, for want of | ſuch 
4 "Coll; ee of OY. Rove been much 
r . 3 1 0 
Unger the briding Au of this ha 
5 4 the commoneſt terms and phraſes are 
. ſhifting their dreſs, and ſtrutting in fantaſtic finery, 
NO man eats with you on a public occaſion; but 
aſſiſts at your dinner; and the butcher, who helps 
to provide you, is now a purveyor of meat; while | 
you . is g _ to the ny. 


* 
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But * Ju cit of Nilas 4636 not deal 
lief to the little moralities of life ; but plays about 
the conſines of religion, and ſtretches over the 
whole province of literature and taſte. In our 
catalogues of books we find the Flowers of Infide- 
ty, Religious Courtſhip, the Gentleman's -Reli- 

gion, the Dance to Eternity, the: box of Pxeci 


Philoſophical Works, recommended the fame 
line, as being very deiſtical and elegantly bound. 
This effeminacy of character, which in the high | 
Concerns * religion has che air of ung 

| produces 


' ! 


10 
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produces a ſad debiltty and languor i in the objects | 


of taſte. A ſickly thirſt for novelty, loca allifion; - 
puerile point, and puny ſentiment, has baniſhed 


from the ſtage all the higher parts of poetry. The 
great diſplay of general manners, the manly ſtrokes 


of antique colouring, and the reign of character, 


is gone for ever ; in their place have ariſen a train 


of fleeting topics of the day and the hour, ſuch as 


the fungous growth: of news · paper anecdotes ſup- 


plies. A piece of news is hardly certain till it is 


confirmed at one of our Playhouſes ; and finds its 
way to the Theatre Royal before it can reach the 
Royal Exchange. | 


In what relates to ſtyle and compoſition, this 
effeminacy of taſte is ſtill predominant: a proud 
march of words without meaning, the trappings 


of ſenſe without the ſubſtance, the features of 
fine writing without the ſoul, conſtitute a great 


part of the excellence of modern compoſition; 
and when we ſit down with glowing expectation to 


one of the magnificent pages of modern printing; 


we fare like the famiſhed porter at the table of the 
Barmicide in 1 the Arabian ſtory; except that he 


D 4 | took 


without conſeſſing my envy of 
like the Aſtomi or people 
nation of whom Pliny 
tells us that. On lined, upon the. fred) of meats, 
Lean alſo content him 
nen 
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— in Paw extra jecum, mones te, quod pertitere ad beatꝭꝰ 


" __ arbiiror ; ut cum viris bonis, jucundis, amantibus tui viv. 
Nibil aptius vitæ, nihil ad beart wivendam' actummadurius. Net id 
ad woluptatem refero e ſed ad communitatem wit ey, atque victus, re- 
miſſonemgue animorum z ques maxime ſermone efficitur familiari, qui 
eft in convivits dulci iſflimus 3 ut ſapientius noftri, quam Graci ; 2 
cup mona. aut curditura, id off compatatienes,, aut conceraationes 3, 
nos conviviaz quad tum mazime ſimul wivitur. 
| creo, Ig. L. 9. Ep. "7 
But, indeed, my dear Pœtus, je ſting apart, Texhort-you, for I know: 
that it will canducs to your happineſo, to court the ſociety uf good, 
agreeabley and. friendly company; for nothing is ſo ſuitable to 
the ends of our being, and ſo eſſential to the comforts of life; as. 
an intercourſe of this kind. An union that has mere-pleature- 
and indulgence for ĩts objects, is not what. I have in my contetne - 
plation; my thoughts are bent on that delicious commerce of 
minds, and relaxation from cares; which are found in the free con 
verſation of friends, and which, in thoſe moments when true con- 
viviality reigns, are carried to their full perfection. Of this idea 
our own language ſupplies a word much more expteſfive than 
that of the Greeks :' ov worus of outnaya refer us only to the 
groſs gratifications of eating and drinking 3. our own combi, 
implies, that then"w* truly feaſt, when we live together with 
ſuch harmony. eee W ad aaa 


Laer: night our. een hadith PER 
minate a maiden meeting: not a ſingle forfeit was. 
paid; and a general feeling of emulation had ſet 
every man ſo much upon his guards that the-wrath 
of the Echo was never excited, and” ſenſe and 

D's _ zealon 


| 
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18 reaſon wets” ſignally triumphant.” "Once" indeed 
I thought I heard a gentle murmur whiſper -alons | 
che cupola; and the Genius of the place ſeemed 
to ſigh, when Mr. Farthingale, the gentleman fo 
remarkable for his aberration of thought, made 
his excuſes to Mr. Blunt for having ſent him-a 
young foundling deſigned for the poor-houſe, 
 - inſtead of a roaſting- pig, which he had diſpatched 
with his compliments to the church- warden. 
Mr. Barnaby, who had profited by the miſtake, 
aſſured him that he had done his duty by the little 

4 orphan, and felt ſo grateful for the preſent, that 
be was heartily ſorry for the ſtatute againſt toaſts, 
which denied him the pleaſure of Ne health 


to hy ae neee our alas 2 
A8 1 faw how matters went, and Pay 
neral zeal promiſed a fair trial of the efficacy of our 
ſyſtem, I collected my mind to examine at leiſure 
vrhether the intereſts of argument and converſation 
really loſt any thing of vigour and diſcuſſion by this 
ſpirit of controul, which diſtinguiſhed: our” inſli- 
tutions. I had here a remarkable opportunity of 
convincing myſelf that to expand the ſenſibilities of 
the ſoul, and open its ſources of intelligence, there 
| ma: no ee any commotion of the ſpirits; 
123k; 4 that 
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that all the purpoſes of impreſſion and perfuaſion - 
might be anſwered without the aid of noiſe and 
vehemence; and that true force of expreſſion 
and language does not depend upon exaltation 

of tones; And turbulence of manner; but Gt 8 
certain judicious balance and proportion in the 
terms and phraſes we adopt, on a nice and maſterly 
poiſe of words, and on fine and appropriate diſtine- 
tions in our emphaſes,” figures, and alluſions- It 
is thus the experienced racer ſets out with ſober 
vigour, and huſbands his mettle; till the conteſt be- 
comes Ws wing es 11 eos 16 „ 


I could not dec obſer that Mr. Allivorth took | 
a leading part in the converſation of that evening, 
and was pleaſed at remarking tlie triumph of meek- 
neſs in tze great afcendancy bis manner and de- 
portment had procured him over the forwardeſt 
members of our Society. When hefſhewed a dif- 
poſition to ſpeak to any point; the moſt reſpectful 
f llence awalted him, and he ſat like another Fimo 
leon among his people, to whom he. had Siren 
un and e eee an ge e. vt N 


al it at 01 1066 bann 1 00115 x 


Sinee J laſt opened the affairs of our Club to 
my readers, we have had one very unpromiſing 
D a addition 


| 
19 
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addition. in, a little Baronet, Sir Gabriel Grim- 
ſtone, who, from, certain habitudes of life had fallen 
into a hoſtile practice of perpetual contradiction. 
As we had at this time nearly as much upon dur 
hands as we could well perform. in the correction 
and diſcipline of Mr, Farthingale ; after. ſome 
eounte]:and; deliberation. on the dilemma, we de- 
termined that very ſummary and potent methods 
were to be taken, or ſome anarchy might be in- 
troduced into our little republic. It happily oc- 
dune te Mir. Shagely, (ofarhom.reſpeQubla many 
tion has been made in my 24th Number, as being 
the judge in all offences againſt decorum and de- 
lizagy d. a man of abſence, and a man of con- 
tradiction, might, be ſo, oppoſed to each other, 
as s to become, 3 mutual corrective, like acid and 
alkali; that the apathy of the one would diſappoint 
_ahe ſpleen of the other, while the repeated. attacks 
enges of the gainſayer would force the 
attention, of de wanderer, and bring home his 
 truant_contemplations. As this plan had a mani- 
feſt tendency. to lighten our labours, we adopted 
it without heſttation; and; to improve a little 
upon it, we reſolved not only to place them inva- 
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by cutting off all communication between them 
and their neighbours; on each ſide af them ange 
to make it à rule | never; to addreſs. any. but felf- 
evident propoſitions. to the gainſayer 3 while. our 
abſent; friend is laid by with a mortifying neglect, 
his name omitted in aur regiſters and: account - 
books, and himſelf conſidered as leaving a vacancy 
in our number, and as totally diſqualified ta * . 
office in our WR of adminiſtration. | 
Cr 
of diſcipline, I paid a cloſe attention to the dialogue 
which took place between theſe contradictory 
gentlemens Wes were. Gius. proſied hö in 
forced kind. of, union, like the! figure, oxymoron» 
The circumſtance. which ſtarted/ a. converſation 
between them, was an obſeryation from Mr. Far- 
 thingale on the pleaſantneſs of che day, while the 
hail was beating ſo hard againſt the windows, as 
almoſt to alarm the Echo. This the Baronet not 
only denied moſt ſtoutly, but maintained with. a 
great deal. of blood in his cheeks, that the rematk 
was thrown. out with: a view: to provoke alterca - 
tion, a thing he moſk{ cordially deteſted. This 
prodgeg: A. * of thought _ 
:4 * e 
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en of our abſent friend, who wich great mild- 
neſs apologized to his neighbour for his raſh aſſer. 
tion about the weather, while he wgs drinking 


up his glaſs of wine. For this robbery; his mode 


of making reparation was by overſetting a bowl 
of hot negus upon his knee, and then aſſuring 
bim it was of no ab Beſts and wen he 
would not mention it. T6 241 

tt lr. n enn, 
. Mr. W was WY the worſt ſubje& 
the contentious Baronet could poſſibly have found 
for the exerciſe of his ſpleen; no oppoſition could 


Pique his pride, or arreſt his attention. Hardly had 


Sir Gabriel finiſned his contradiction, before his 

neighbour was loſt in a reverie on far diſtant to- 
ph from which he recovered as ſoon as the Ba- 
ronet had ended, to thank him for his a 
Mara de erer gr F ite a 

rat; could plainly bude that this kvricty of 
manner, and alienation of thought in his neigh- 
| bour, tended very much to damp the ardour 6f 


Kas 


contradiction in ihe plechorie Sir Gabriel; but 
| theſe wholeſome effects have been wonderfully 


aliſted by a nn among the members to ad- 
18 a 2 pie de 
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dreſs no obſervations to kim that contained any 
propoſitions above intuitive certainty, or- univerſal 


potoriety p. as effectually to preclude him from 


any ſhare in intereſting, dignified or uſeful in- 
veſtigation. After having caſtled himſelf up as it 


were in his own excluſive ſpirit, and ſecured him- 


ſelf with ſullen/intrenchments, and menacing for- 
tifications,” he has found an enemy too wiſe to 

expend its force in aſſaults, when à bloodleſs 
victory might ſo eaſily be gained by cutting off 
all the means of ſubſiſtence, and ſtarving him to 
a quiet ſurrender. The progreſs towards a cure 
wrought in this laſt- mentioned gentleman, by the 
ſalutary ſpecifies our ſociety employs, has been as 
fifty to five, above that which has been made on 
our abſent patient. A , wrong bias of the under - 
ſtanding is much. more eaſily corrected; than the 
Want of energy can be ſupplied: we may dig long 
and deep for a ſpring, and loſe our pains; at laſt:; 
whereas alittle drain will ſpeedily; reduce an overs 
flow to its proper level; or if you leave it to time, 
its cataracts will ſoon become mute, till, renoun- 
eing its uſurpations, it diſcloſes a fertiliſed plain. 
I ſhall now, take leave fot the preſent. of theſe * 
anti-characters, and purſue my thoughts on f 

pleaſures of converſation. d 


. 


and ſo durable, as thoſe which are felt in\the-free 


| ar ſtrained upon the chord of ambition, or Where 


diſqualifies for the reciprocity of converſation, and 
the ſocial balance of inſtruction and intelligence 


| nme 
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6 de 
Among all the felicities-and-confolations.of life; 
there ars certainly none ſo unmixed, ſo. ſalutary, 


communication of minds, and the: liberal: inter- 
no reliſh of theſe. unbought. delicacies, is to be 
without the chief ornament and delight of a 
reaſonable creature; and none are without i it, but 
thoſe. whoſe minds are warped: with ſelfiſh. cares; 


there is a penury of thought and: reſource, that 


Of this latter deſcription. is the greater part of 
thoſe flouriſhing young men of our time, who, for 
want of any ſources of entertainment in themſelves, 
of ridiculous objects, and a giddy whirl from place 
to place, proceeding with a ſort of planetary motion 
through their orbits of inſipidity, e | 
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this ſpecies. of excellence, that ane man can ſel- 
dom, with every advantage of culture, embrace 


chem all; and perhaps the cuſtoms and modes of 85 


the age in which we live are calculated in ſome 
meaſure to disfurniſh the mind; and ſcatter its 
materials of knowledge. The premature intro- 
duction of our youth into the world with the pre- 
tenſions of manhood, the diſtraction of objects 
which are crowded into the ſyſtem of education, 
the ſeductions of poiſonous books, the uſurping 
importance of frivolous attainments, and, above 
them all, the 'crude propenſity. to harangue and 
country, are circumſtances in the preſent conſtitu - 
nothing more diſady antageous in this view; than the 
late introduction of the ſpirit of debate into out 
ſocial meetings; ſince conxerſation is as diſtin, 
in its nature and demands, from diſpute and or 


tory, as any two determinate ideas that exiſt, a 2 
Campus Martius from a field of battle, ar as the 
play of a fountain from the pelting of a ſtorm. Io 
ancient days, taciturnity was the ornament; of 
youth, the mute harbinger of a. graceful maturity 

| and 
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aud accompliſhed manhood 3 the ſymbol of gentle 


worth and high promiſe, and the beſt recommen- 


dation to the ſympoſiacs: of ſages, and the lectures 
of philoſophers. But at preſent a beardleſs ora. 
tor of fifteen years ſtanding is permitted to talk 
down his grandfather at a ſitting; and the grey 
| honours of age and experience are to 9 

5 for nnn rauh petulance. 
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About half a 4 ago, an Engliſh embaſſy 1 


| was diſpatched! to an Indian nation, with propoſi- 


tions for the reception of the goſpel among them. 


The mifficharies were received! with becoming 
reſpect, and the whole court was aſſembled under 
 the' ſhade of a hickery tree, to deliberate upon this 

ſolemn queſtion, and to give audience to theit 


ee inſtructor. OY could exceed the 


We uf the Indians: „28 Wan a they Wl 
taken their ſeats and were ſufficiently compoſed, 


a grave perſonage who ſat on the right hand of 


the chieftain, aroſe; and intimated to the Engliſh, * 
that they were at full liberty to explain the doctrine 
which they wiſhed to inculcate, and unfold the 
myſteries of this new religion. The miſſionaries 
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were determined to profit by this indulgence; and 


all of them delivered their ſentiments one after 
the other. As each took a reaſonable time to 


explain himſelf, it was very long before all their 


minds were diſburdened, and any anſwer could be 
returned on the part of the Indians. During che 
whole time however, they ſat in profound ſilence, 
and forbore to manifeſt any ſigns of impatience, 


although, on ſo intereſting a ſubject, the minds of 


moſt of them muſt doubtleſs have been teeming 
with anſwers; interrogations, and objections.— 


When every Engliſhman” had” thus ſucceſſively 


delivered himſelf, the ſavages Mill maintained 4 


ſolemn ſilence for many minutes, to give each 
perſon an opportunity of reſtoring any omiſfions, 


or urging any Explanations. » When they thought 
that a reaſonable time had been afforded them, and 


nothing ſeemed to occur to our countrymen as 
neceſſary to be enforced” or elucidated,” the oldeſt 


of their party roſe, and began in his turn to enter 


upon a diſplay of their own opinions and perſua- 


ſions on the ſubject of religion. The venerable 
ſpokeſman had hardly got three ſentences forward, 
before he was interrupted by two or three of the 


— n eb and denying his 
| ' politions 
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| poſitions with great vociferation. A glo of in. 
dignation animated the Indian's face; after a mi. 
nute's pauſe, and a look of conſcious ſuperiorit, 
he thus again addreſſed the Europeans :— With 
cour religion, ſuch as it is, my friends, we manage 
4 to conduct ourſelves with reſpect and forbear. 
« ance towards each other, and to hold up to out 
teachers themſelves an uſeful pattern of patience 
and juſtice : we liſtened to you with. that refpeR 
sand tranquillity which are becoming in men who 
have much to learn; but in your unmanneredly 
& haſte to interrupt us in return, you have con- 
4 moneſt civilities of life,, you muſt tle but il 
_ © calculated, to give us whole ſome counſel in the 
4 weightier concerns of religion.“ With thi 
che whole aſſembly roſe, and in ſpite of entreaties, 
conceſſions, and wr ron 
mien 


Here b is an eee ee Roy: W 
put their conceited inſtructoxs to ſhame'; in which 
it is proved that, in the compoſition of true po- 

liteneſs, there is morę nature than moſt of us 
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boaſt is frequently iliberal at the benen and 
without the n of — * ne and 


— 
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ſe would, be retahing ay thoughts: 6ver too 


excellence in converſation: thoſe excluſions which 


are negatively eſſential to it may be embraced with⸗ 


in a ſhorter compaſs. In the liſt of theſe proſerip- 
tions I give the: firſt place to the determined joker: 


ſuch a man is conſtantly putting you in mental 


fear; you are in perpetual alarm in his company, 


leſt what you mean as ſerious, or feel as ſacred, 


ſhould be rendered abortive oe ſome: en 
perverſion. i e ld | 


everlaſting quoter as an enemy to the peace of 
converſation. I have generally found that thoſe 


| who have the trueſt taſte - and value for claſſical 


application of illuſttious paſſages, for the ſake 


of ſome partial or verbal 2 To quote 


W ral — 


wide a field at preſent, to collect together the dif- i 
ferent affirmative! points which are neceſſary to 
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$7 opportunely, eaſily and Ad is a deſirable ta. 


little diſtinction or taſte, as did the Roman Generil 3 
of old, the ſacred plunder of Corinth. I never 
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diſhoneſt flatterer a ſet of levellers that con- 
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; muſt go upon my exiled liſt; 3 and as proper com- 
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lent; but there are a ſet of determined quoters, who, 
without being touched with the beauties of arrange. 
ment, order, and connexion which belong to the 
whole, bring away their fractured ſpoils with as 


could bear to be thus tantalized with ' tea-ſpoon- 
fuls, when I could fill my mind with flowing 
goblets, and drink long uninterrupted draught 
at the immortalSountains themſelves. &7 


end how: denn this; heath e | 
OG on the argumentative and contfadictor 
character; but I would be underſtood to think 
as humbly of the ſmooth complimenter, and the 


found juſt diſtinctions, and nouriſh dangerous 
infatuations; that proſtitute the title of virtue, and 
ſcatter her rewards with unfeeling profuſion. Thoſe 
— on the n bete and whoſe 
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tience to thine Pann od in $85 converſuting | 


panions for ſuch as would raiſe their own. credit 
4 too 
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Before I diſmiſs my readers, I cannot « ka" in- 
cluding within the pale of this ptoſeription all thoſe 
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tion gratified by an aſſociation with men of in- 


9 7 


2 caballing ſpirit in folly which will -often diſap- 


extremes equally unfavourable to this' object ; and 
[ lay it down, that all great inequalities of condi- 
tion are ſubverſive of the true intereſts of conyerſa- 


tion, I have ſeen a very able" diſputant very much 


humbled at the end of a long argument, and along 
evening, by a cold offer, on the part of his wealthy 
opponent, to give him a ſet down in his carriage. 


For the uſe of the rich diſputers, I will here draw 
up an advertiſement, . which ſhall conclude my 
Paper of to-day. „ Wanted a ſleek gentleman to 
argue with, of a yielding, acquieſcing, and ac- 
* commodating 


too high, let them have with theta de een 
of detradtors that would fink that of others" too | 


men of real abilities; the moral character of whoſe 
minds is ſo poorly conftituted,'as to feel its ambi- 


ferior mould. Let me aſſure them that there is- 
point them, and that many a powerful mind has 


been traverſed and overthrown by a confederacy 
of dunces. The very poor, and the very rich, are in 


125 hs 5 
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©, commoedating, temper. He muſt know. how o Wil '. 
I provoke and elicit the powers of his companion, . 
without endeavouring to rival him. He muſt r 
be eaſily excited to laughter, when a joke is 7 
meant; and ready to mourn at a minute's no- 


& tice, if required. An unremitting attention to his 
« employer's remarks is abſolutely indiſpenſable, - 
“ even at meals; and a little taciturnity will be no 


. objection. He muſt know how to ſeaſon com- b 
« pliments ; muſt, think, indifferently of his own 
„judgment; and be able to turn his hand to 
« abuſe, if wanted. He muſt have no decided 
opinion nor preference, but muſt hold himſelf 
« ready to reliſh chopped hay, if required; or to 
s pe convinced that the, ſun goes round the earth. ; 
Above all, he muſt not mind being worked, or | 
e flinch, at add jobs; muſt be always at hand; Wl | 
« utterly ignorant of Joe Miller's jeſts; not given 
to gaping ; a coarſe feeder, and fond of ſcraps 
« and cold wal | 
L s 4 } p 
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could never be perſuaded that the ſoul loſes ies PEP”. whes it | 
4 is ſc parated from the · ſenſeleſs body ich: it animatese but jt is | 
N according to reaſon to, ſuppaſe, that when, pure, and unmixedy | 
0 the mind is thus diſengaged, 6 hep | it attains to the fall Ae | 
allotted to it. 2 Toys bo .Y 
. y | (} 3g 
; LY Readers are, I think; OY tine ready for 
j a freſh Eſſay on the ſubje& of Religion.” In my 8 
1 5 | | 
: preſent Paper T hope to-be able to mix more than | 
| 
ordinary amuſement with it, and to raiſe ſuch a | 
5 
1 degree of curioſity concerning it, chat it will in | 
, future Rand no more in need of apology than my | 


| 


other lucubrations. In purſuance of the plan of 
Biſhop Butler, my buſineſs at preſent is with the 
doArine of a future ſtate. 1 ſhall hope to eſtabliſn, 
in this Paper, that there is nothing in reaſon or in 
a nature to oppoſe the neceſſary and conſoling belief 
in the ſoul's immortality, confirmed t6 us by the 
Scriptures. In this queſtion two points are neceſ- 
, vor. II. E fary 
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ne ka peel; in che fut place, Bite 65 far 1 


the analogy of nature can enter into the conſidera. 
tion, it affords a favourable teſtimony 3 ſecondly, 
that there exiſt no grounds in the reaſon of the 
thing for ſuppoſing that death is the deſtruction of 
a living "agent. When theſe obſtacles, ariſing 
from common appearances, are removed, it is 
not difficult to conceive with what great advan- 

tages the poſitive arguments for a future life may 


be brought forwards. But if, after all, it be 


| aſked, what proofs of religion are contained in the 

- proofs of a future life? the anſwer is—none ; for 
the ſcheme of Atheiſm will perfectly accord with 
the notion of a future life. But although a future 
life does not imply religion, yet religion does 
imply a future life: any preſumption therefore 
againſt a future life, is a preſumption againſt 
religion. A future life is then a neceſſary and 
fundamental doctrine of religion, 125 


| Difficulties Nos been raiſed by ſome, reſpeQing 
perſonal identity, or the ſameneſs of living agents, 
implied in the notion of our exiſting now and 
hereafter, or in any two ſucceſſive moments, 


For the particular fee ang, criteria 
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which conſtitute and aſcertain perſonal identity, 


J muſt refer the reader to a particular treatiſe of | 


Dr. Butler's on that ſubject: In this place, I ſhall 
only conſider it in the light of an objection to a 
future life. Sufficient for this purpoſe is the 
evidence afforded by the analogy of nature: the 


various changes which we ourſelves and other 
animals undergo during che preſent life, furniſh - 


ſtrong inferences as to the effect what . may 
or may not have _ us. 


| 1 we conſider the | progreſs from infancy: to 
maturity in man, we cannot but perceive it to be 


a general law of nature, that the ſame individuals 


ſhould exift with perceptions and capacities im- 


menſely different in the different periods of their 
lives. Our ſtate in the womb, and during the firſt 


moments of our ſubſequent exiſtence, and the 
condition appointed us in the maturity of man- 

hood, are as widely different as we can poſſibly 
conceive any two ſtates or een to be con- 


ſtituted. 


— A 


Wonderful alſo are the transformations kick 


inferior animals undergo : the change of worms 
'E 2 „ 
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= into flies, and the vaſt enlargement of their Toes; 
motive powers by ſuch. a. change; the paſſage 
of birds. and: inſects into a new world, after 
backing. the ſhell, their firſt babitation; ate 
inſtances of this general law of nature The 
gnat not only changes ſurpriſingly its figure and 
properties, but even its element, as in its worms 
ſtate it liyes in the ſtagnaꝑt waters, A condition 
therefore after death, exceedingly different from 
that in which we live at preſent, is but according | 
to the analogy of nature, andan order and appoint- 
ment of the ſame kind with WHALE: have already 


experienced, 


«, Thoſe ſtrange and myſtical tranſmigrations 
« that J have obſerved in ſilk-worms, turned my 
"5", philoſophy into divinity,” ſays the learned. and 
excellent Sir e ne iN 110 of his 
Religio Medici. it. 
oy» ſignifies the human ſoul and a butterſſyʒ 
fo forcibly were the Greeks ſtruck wich the: 
analogy between the wonderful transformation. of 
this inſect, and the ſurvival-agd-liberty., of the ſoul 
after. its ſeparation from the body. The ant 
He __ .-logy 
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logy between our living ſoul, e 
blandula, and this, myſterious inſect, appeared to 
them ſo ſtrong, that it is one of the moſt common 
and favourite emblems” Exhibited on their medals. 


The marriage of Cupid and Pſyche is, with great 


reaſon, concluded to be an allegory; and though 
related only by Apuleius, an author of the ſecond 
century, we: cannot doubt of its place in the 
ancient mythology, while we behold it depictured 
on ſo many gems and medals. The morality 
included in this allegoty is well urifolded i in a little 
pamphlet, containing remarks on the ballad of 
Cupid and Pſyche; and che opinions of this writer 
are confirmed by the acquieſcence of Mr. Bryant, 
in p. 391 of the ſecond volume of his Treatiſe on 
the Mythology of the Ancients. 1 


I ſhall now preſent the reader wi n a poem, 
which J have taken the freedom to extract from a 
very elegant and inſtructive publication of the day, 
called the Naturalift”s OE rl 


Wis et t nDrmN "FRY Ervea ver dena 
Innocue viridi fuſti net ora cibo. * 
Jam con viva fatur pertæſu et lurmina ute 

 Querit In effoffa ponere corpus hum; 
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whe” Exvit et veſtem, ac 8 latebr's 

_ Dormit, et in placida morte quieta manet. 
Hyberni fruſtra fugiunt per paſcua venti; ,. 
Altaque Nix rigido jam tenet arva gel. 
Alla nihil ſentit, tumuioque occluſa profundo 
Dormit, et a vento tuta et ab hoſte jacet. 

At ſi ul auratis aperit cum cernibus annum 

Taorue, et a Zephyris terra ſoluta viret, 
Cum frondent ſylvæe, cum formoſi ſſimus annus, 


En ! tumulo furgit pulchra phalæna ſuo! ie 

789 Surgit, et ut vetetis rumpit jam clauſtra ſepulchri, 5 
Mirata ſpeciem corporis ipſa ſui. 

Quam formoſa vigens! Oh quantum diftat ab illa i 


ba. 


Viderat errantem quam prior annus humi ! 
Alarum ornatum, gemmantes aſpice ocellos ! 
Jam pluma in molli corpore multa nitet ; 
Mille trahens varios adverſo fole colores s 
Evolvat, et cæcos deſpicit inde rogas; 
Blandaque purpureis ſubveRa per atra pennie 

Fer nemora et varios expatiatur agros. "me ; 
Aoque vices lectisque roſis violisque ſuperbe : 

Incubat, et forma vincit utrasque ſua. 
$cilicet et noſtri reputentur vana ſepulchri 
nber * * teſte probata manent ?* 
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8 .. The helpleſs nth 8 trace 
From the firft period of his reptile race: 
Cloth'd in diſhonour, on the leafy ſpray, ' "$19 iow 

7 Unſeen, he wears his filent hours away ; + 3.8 

Till, ſatiate grown of all that life ſupplies = 

Self-taught the voluntary martyr dies. | 

Deep under earth his dar kling courſe he bends, . 

And tyſthe tomb a willing gueſt deſcends; , 

There, long ſecluded in his lonely cell,. 

Ou the ſun, and bids the world farewell. 1H. 
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O' er the wide waſte the wint'ry tempeſta reign; 

And driving ſnows uſurp the fronen plan: 

Ia wie einm 65% 2 
No ſtorms can violate his grave's repoſe. | 
But when revolving months haye,won their way, 
When ſmile the woods, and when the zephyrs pla, 
When laughs the vivid world in ſummer's bloom, 
He burſts, and flies triumphant from the tomb; 

And while his new- born beauties he diſplays, s 
With conſcious joy his alter'd form ſurveys. 

Mark, while he moves amid the funny beam, 
O'er his ſoft wings the vorying luſtre gleam. 
Launch'd into air, on purple wings he: ſoars; ; 
Gay nature's face with wanton glance explores; 
Proud of his various beauties, wings his way, | 
And ſpoils the faireſt lowers, himſelf more fair than they. 
And deems weak man the future promiſe vain, 

When worms can dir, and e riſe agaia? 


To ſhew more clearly che appofi teneſt of this 
alluſion to the transformation of this inſect, as an 
emblem of the ſoul's tranſlation into a ſuture ſtate, 
I ſhall produce ſome noble lines which begin the 
Ninth Book of Lucan's Pharſalia, deſcriptive of 
the apotheoſis of Pompey ; in which the reader 


will remark a great reſemblance to the lines 
above inſerted, 


« At non in Pharia Manes 0 heats 
Nec cinis exiguus tantam compeſcuit umbram. 
Profiluit buſto, ſemuſtaque membra relinquens, 
Degencremque rogum, ſequitur convexa'tonantis. 
Qua niger aſtriferis connectitur axibus acr, 
Quodque patet terras inter lunzque meatus ; 
Semidei manes habitant, quos ignea virtus 
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Innocuosreitze, patientes theris mm 
Feeit et æternos ani mas collegit in orbes. 

Non illuc auro poſiti, net ture ſepuſt!: "Ow 

| Perveniunt; illie poſtquam fe lumine vero 
Impl?vit, ſtellasque vagas miratur, et aftra © * 
Fixa palis, virlit quanta ſub nocte jacetet ; * 
Naſtra * rifitque-ſui ludibria trunci.· 


II. Rows has thus tranſlated this paſſage 2 5 


4 Wi: * MPI dons of:its pile 
W the great ſeul upon the banks of Nile, 
Nor longer hy the earthly parts reſtrain d, 
Amidſt its wretched relicks was detain'd 8 75; iq 
But, active and impatient of delay, | 
Shot from the mould'ring heap, and upwards an its u 
Far in thoſe azure regions of the air 
Which border on the rolling ſtarry ſphere, 
Beyond our orb, and nearer to that height 
Where Cynthia drives around her ſilver light, , 
Their happy feats the demi-gods poſſels, * 
_ 'Refiin'd by virtue, and prepar'd for bliſs ; 
Of life unblam' d a pure and pious race, 
Worthy that lower heav'n and ſtars to grace, 
Divine, and equal to the glorious place, 
-. 'There:Pompey'siſoul, adorn'd with.heav*nly light, 
Soon ſhone among the reſt, and as the reſt-was bright; 
Ne to the bleſt abode, with wonder fill d, 
The ſtars and moving planets he beheld; 
Then looking down on the ſun's feeble ray, 
Survey'd our duſky, faint, imperfect day, 
And under what a cloud of night we lay; 
But when he ſaw, how, on the ſhore forlorn, 
His headleſs trunk was caſt for public ſcorn z - 
When he beheid how cruel Fortune Kill 
Took pains to uſe a ſenſeleſs carcaſe ill; 
He ſmil'd at the vain malice of his foe, | 
And pitied impotent mankind below. 


Ne 3. — -LGOKER- GN. 1 Sr | 
We are now to confider whether, in the reaſon 
of the thing, there be any groumds for ſuppoſing 


that death is the deſtruction uf a living agent: 
for if there be no -welligrounded! apprehenſion at 
all, either in the reaſon g the thing, ur in the 
analogy of nature, that ch will be the Eaſe, we 


have a fair preſumption that our living powers 


will remain after the diſſolution of the body; a 


preſumpti on built dn that kind of analogy expreſſed 


in the worth eantinuunce; which ſeems our only 
natural reason for believing hat. the courſe of this 
world will be to-morrow; às it has been fo far 


can carry us. This is an aſſũranee of great im- 
portance, and ſuch as, in the Mate of common 


life, is fully-ſufficient to ground all our proceed- bes 


ings upon. To obtain this 'affurance in-teghrd 
to a future lifezalbthatis really neceſſary ĩs to prove © 


that there is no diſtinct ground for any apprchen- 


fon that death will deſtroy à living agent, hat- 


ever confuſed ſuſpicions! prior to the paturd and 


moral proofs to the contrary; might ariſe fm 


the terrors of imagination, that che lenſible ſhock N 


of that event moſt involve our complete deftruc 
tion; for if there be no ground for thinking hat 
| E 5 death 


411 


# - 


death will deſtroy our living powers, why not 


conclude, as we do in reſpect to che courſe'of na· 


ture, that, as we know they exiſt up to that event, 
they will exiſt aſter it ? If bee 
Wee ed the reaſon. of the thing, —_ ihe 
OR t Rete e Mi 


1 
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ever loſe their living powers, much leſs that they 
trace any beyond, or through it, ſo as to ſee what 
becomes of them after it. Death withdraws from 
our view, the ſenſible proof we had before of their 
hving powers, but affords no manner of reaſon 
to believe that they are by that event deprived of 
| them. The reaſon of the thing can furniſh no 


proof that death is the deſtruction of a living agent, 


fince we know not'what death is in itſelf... We 
behold the diſſolution of our. fleſh and bones; but 
tbeſe we have ſeen in part alienated and deſtroyed 
X without any ſeeming interruption. to. our living 
powers. We know not on what theſe living powers 
N ſince the actual exerciſe and the capa* 

2 oy. city 
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afford the flighteſt preſumption that other animals 
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city of exerciſing them are ſuſpended during ſieep 
oc a ſwoon 3 yet do they remain undeſtroyed.— 
If then we do not FT tre 
can we be ure that en will pg ir ee 25 


13 I, ITE 


I am much IP APP eee, 
ing of in the middle of this great ſubject, and 
of purſuing it through part of the ſucceeding 
Paper. I will try to think, however, that I have 

raiſed ſufficient curioſity in my readers to inſure 
_ their acquieſcence. Unleſs I were to proſecute 
this ſubject to che end without interruption, the 
force of the argument would be diſſipated and re- 


laxed; for as I have once already obſerved, it is tb 


ſtreſs of many particulars, and the accumulation of 
inſtances, that conſtitute the ſtrength of probable 
evidence; whereas a en . een is as 
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e 
I's SHALL in Sens . e 
ers, canelude the ſubject of my laſt; and hat rom 
remains will be filled up with ſome letters which 
will acgerd with the ſubject I open with, in 
upon religion itſelf, they will thew ſome, of the 
faireſt fruits of it in the conduct of one of its pro» 
The argument on which we have been building; 
has more than a negative virtue; for the reaſon of 
the thing does not only afford no proof that death 
will be the deſtruction of a living agent, but it 
poſitively forbids ſuch a ſuppoſition, by proving it 
to be improbable. A multitude of circumſtances 
and caſes may be adduced in proof of the entire 
ſeparate natures of the ſpiritual and corporeal ſub- 
ſ{tances—their independency, their diſparity, and 
| " , their 
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their diſagreement. For hough a variety of ins 
ances might, be produced, in'which they appear 
to ſuffer together, yet, as long as we can argue 
from ſo many in which the one ſubſiſts in full glory 
and perfection under the greateſt infirmities and 
afflictions of the other, there is enough to convince 
us that their connexion is not permanent and neceſ- 
ſary, but Wb and a 


1 neee tis 1 of ahe-Latic 
word abiit, when I have met with it in the place of 
mortuus ; and have ever been delighted with 
thoſe paſſages in heathen authors, in which the 
native vigour of the mind, prompted by the ana- 
logy of nature, ſprings forth of itſelf, and graſps a 
future exiſtence, which, though not approaching 
the Chriſtian immortality, ſhews how much our 
unaided reaſon delights to faſten on this conſoling 
hope, amidſt all its wanderings and perverſions. 
So ſeparate in their natures were the ſoul and the 
body conſidered by Plato and Pythagoras, that they 
were fond of comparing them to a chariot and cha- 


rioteer; and according to thoſe great men, we lay 
down our bodies as we lay down our carriages, 

hoping to reſume them in happier times, and under 
circum- 
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circumſtances of greater ſplendour. The ſame 
meaning is given us in four words by the ſage 
Epictetus, *wyager u Barales rags 5 to which | 
ſhall give a Latin tranſlation, as I think its. ſpirit 
set en the Oe animula es mn 
nnn 5 £9: 27079 nne 
| N te che e 
| Thus wh ten hte ts 
ſubſtance, (for ſuch is its deſtiny here) as the in- 
injured, its exertions are obſtructed; but its capa- 
cities remain the fame; that is to ſay, its exer- 
tions are obſtructed as long as its obligation to uſe 
this inſtrument remains. Let the means be re- 
capacity reſides in the conſciouſneſs of the mind; | 
it belongs to our living powers, to ſomething indes 
pendent of all matter. For ſome time after the 
amputation of a limb, the ſufferer is ſaid to feel as 
if he ſtill retained it, and had actually the power of 
walking as uſual; which affords an inference in 
favour of what has been ſtated above, that this ca · 
pacity is in the ſoul, and a part of our living 
powers, entirely ſeparate from the inftrument itſelf, 
If the capacity of ſeeing. reſided in the eye, ſpecta- 
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cles could not improve the ſight ; for if ſuch were 
the caſe, then would that capacity be impaired to- 


gether with the eye itſelf; and we can never ſup- 


poſe that mere inert and foreign matter could re- 
ſtore the living capacity, or be more than ſubordi· 
nate and inſtrumental to its operations. But if, in 
this preſent life, the living capacity within us can 
make uſe of foreign matter as the inſtrument of 
its operations when its own is inſufficient; why 
not in ſome other life make uſe of other and much 
nobler inſtruments than this life can ſupplỹ7 / 


All preſumption that death will be the deſtruction 
of living beings, muſt reſt upon the ſuppoſition 
that theſe living beings are compounded, and 
therefore capable of being diſſolved: but ſince hb 
perception or conſciouſneſs which we have of our 
own exiſtence is indiviſible, ſo that it is a contra- 
diction to ſuppoſe one part here and another there, 
the perceptive power, or power of conſciouſneſs, is 
indiviſible alſo, and conſequently the n in 
which it icrefdrande cou ſcious en! Fr 

$1051: e& eie 953 op 1 Wat" e 

If the reader Mean eee this 
let him look into page 780 of Cudworth's Intel- 
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Suppoſing, then, a living agent to be a fingle 
being, it follows, that our organiſed bodies are 0 


more 2 part of ourſelves than any other matter f 


around us ; and ãt is as eaſy: to concrive, that we 
may live out of our bodies as in them it is a8 


eaſy to conceive, that we might poſſeſs animated 


| bodies of any other organs or ſenſes, or that we 
may hereafter animate theſe ſame bodies differently 


modified and orgartifed, 7s bot we ein thin | 


ſuch bodies as mie 


It is well Aste dn the biaties . A 
R 
over, loſt a great part, or perbaps the hole f our 


death? - Aſter having paſſed th gb ie Wey theo 
death has power to deſtrop us? And why ueuld 


that ſudden loſſes and alienations do not affect out 


living powers, for we can afford to loſe ſeveral 
limbs without any defaleation of intellect To 
fome parts of our bodies, inderd, we ſtand in a 
Ia U 4 ; - nearer 
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nearer relation than to others; but what, does this 
amount to, but that the living agent and thoſe 
parts of the body do mutually affect each other? 
The ſame thing in kind, thou not in degree, 
may be faid of all foreign matter Which gives us 
ideas, or over Which we have any power. 


There is therefore, on the whole, no ground ſor 
ſuppoſing that the diſſolutionof any matter is the de- 
ſtruction of a living agent, from the intereſt he once 
had in ſuch matter. I have heard theſe arguments 
objected to, as pleading for the immortality of 
brutes. But I aſk, where is the miſchief. if they 
do? We muſt tale truth with all its conſequences. 
I know not why I am not to ſuppoſe chat brutes 
are immortal: we ourſelves were once as imbe- 
cile as they. Such a ſappoſition, however, does 
by no means admit them to à cOhrirſhip with our- 
ſelyes; ſince their natural immortali ty does not in 
the leaſt imply that they are endued with any latent 
capacities of a rational or moral nature. | 


The letters which I promiſed at the beginning 
of my Paper, I ſhall nom produce with ſenſible 
latis faction, as they reflect great credit upon a pro- 

| | feſſion, 
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feſſion, in the honour of which we all are con- 
cerned. They are from a poor Clergyman in 
Derbyſhire, who, from a plurality of benefices in WII 
that county, drew ſorry income of ſixty pounds | | 
a year, to one of the moſt excellent men that ever | 
filled the poſt of Lord Chief Juſtice, but who way 
| leſs proud of that eminence, than of being the 
patron of modeſt worth, and the model of ahumane/ 
and religious character in private life. I ſhould WIN 
gladly have mentioned the names both of this f 
high character (whoſe example has but lately been | 
withdrawn from us), and of his near relation, from 
whom I received theſe documents, had not the 0 
heir of his father's virtues inherited alſo his hu- 6 
mility. The letters of this great perſon, from the c 
ſame motives, I am not permitted to produce; but 6 
it will be ſufficient-to ſay, that in January, 175% 
he wrote to the clergyman of his pariſh, to offer | 
him the firſt fruits of that - patronage which bis 
recent preferment had put into his hands; 3 o 
he received the following anſwer,— BE 
„Sun,, an 24627576 HY * 
I received the fayour of your letter 300 late Wil * 
0 


« * ; 
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0 exceedingly obliged to you for offering your firſt 


« ſituation, I have not, for ſeveral years paſt, 
« wiſhed or deſired, more. About ſixty pounds a 
« year neat, I bave found ſufficient to ſupply me 
« with neceſſaries a and conveniencies, and cannot 
« think of going into Wales upon any condition 
« whatſoever. Life is but a ſpan long; and a8 I 
« am now drawing, towards the end of it, having 
« turned ſixty-five, freſh preferment would add 
« rather to my pocket than my happineſs. Ro.] 
« eyer, I am truly thankful for your Kind inten- 
« tions, and ſhall ever bear a grateful remems . 
« brance of the many kindneſſes [ have received 
from you, and the very great regard you have 
« expreſſed for me, who am 2 

| Sir, En | | | 

« .Your moſt obedient 14 2 

« and obliged humble 8 


e 


In the April of 178% the abſtinence. of . this 


fectionate patron z. and greater preferment Was 
offered, and refuſed with greater ene 
The poor man's letter runs thus: 


| « Sm 


« living to me. Content and eaſy in my preſent 


4 9 THOMAS S—, « 


virtuous man was: put to a ſecond trial by his pete 
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«You know that 1 et *enittiited with a pu- 
* rality of benefices, contigudds, and very Tmall 
«© in every reſpect; and as I am fo convenient 
4 ſituated, that I am always at hand to perform 
«the divine offices, viſit the ſiek, and teach my 
e little flocks by conſtant example as well as doc 
a trine, I may hope that God will accept of this 
« diſcharge of duty from me. The general good 
of the Church is the principle by which every 
clergyman ought to direct himſelf: and to enter 
* upon a remote denefice, advanced in years, 
4 and leſs active in Ufe, and à cure too dn which 
« perhaps I fhoOuld not chooſe to refide long, would 
« ſhew more of the lucrative rind than the 

« paſtoral care. Although I ſhonld endeavour th 
4 procure a fellow labourer that would be diligent * 
Kin inſtructing, exhorting, admoniſhing, viſiting, 
« and comforting the people of the ſaid pariſh, 
& yet they would be apt to ſay, that my attendance 
cc -was not for the fake of the flock, but” of the 
« fleece; that J came to receive the wages, but 
« committed the work to the cate of anbthef. 
J might, indeed, in a fnall pariſh, aſſiſt those 
60 * who moſt needed AIR and preach. o 


« them 
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00 them, even. while abſent, by putting into their 
hands ſome. of thoſe excellent little treatiſes 
« written, by the worthy members of our Church, 


« with a deſite to promote the true intereſt of 


« religion, and teach men how: to live to God's 
« glory, and he happy for ever: But this IL could 
« not expect to do in a great one: — therefore Þ 
« think I ought rather to diſclaim the thoughts 
d of taking another, than perform ſo ſmall a ſhare 
« of duty in it myſelf, or give my beſt friend 
« repeated: trouble abaut hat I might not live 
« long to enjoy. I hope I; ſhall ever gratefully 


“remember your many pts and n - 


« favours offered "OY n ' | 
A Nr 1 LET: 4 
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and obliged humble Servant; 


en e ee mounAs 8.“ | 


**£ 


As every thing in this Paper ſhould, as far as 
poſfible, bel of the ſame colour with the noble ſen- 
timents contained in the above letters, I am glad 
to be empowered, by the ſame hand from which 


thoſe were received; to lay before the render 
an intereſting letter from * I. to Sir 


Robert Atkins. bung 100 a I 
26 gat H | 11% * 3 
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& cauſe that is the end of our miniſtryun L knotu dur 
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I am ſorry I did not know of your being in 
4 town, that I might have paid my reſpects to 
<> you at your lodgings: It is upon Mr. Brabants 


© requeſt that I now give you this trouble. He | 


c tells me you were pleaſed to promiſe” him the 
« living of Waltham Abbey, when it ſhould be 


void, as it is ſhortly likely to be; but that he 


<« having, ſince that promiſe, obtained another 


« living, you make a doubt whether it be lawful 


& for him to leave that, and take another; and 


4 that in this my opinion is deſired. When be 


mentioned this to me, I was afraid he had de. 
« fired to have had both; which, with mie, would 

« have made a much greater difficulty, eſpecially 
« conſidering the greatneſs of the pariſhes, and 
« the diſtanee between them: + But I never had 


any apprehenſion of the unlawfulneſs of the 


« other, if there be the ſame probability of doing 
good, which ought always to be regarded, be- 


law calls a man's living his wife ; but there is 
no arguing from ſimilitudes, if the reaſon be not 


« —— 


1 


« When ye ae avec (abi! 
muſt ever own with a juſt ſenſe of it) I was 


« preferred 
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« preferred to Lindos Inn, I left ; a living in 
« the country, not doubting but that I might law- 
« fully do it, and had reaſon to do ſo;: becauſe I 
« hoped, or at leaſt was over-ruled by my friends 
into an apprehenſion, that I ſhould be in a capa- 
« city of doing more good there than in the coun- 
« try: and the ſame conſideration hath kept me 
« there ſo many years, though I have twice been 
« offered by my late Lord Chancellor Nottingham, 
« and once very earneſtly importuned by him to 
« accept of St. Martin's in the Fields, the greateſt 
« and beſt living in England; which I only men- | 
« tion, to ſhew that I always thought it lawful to 
remove from one place to another, but Kill with 
« regard to our great end, which is the probability 
« and opportunity of doing moſt good. But 1 
« ſubmit all this to your better judgment and con- 
« ſideration; and ſhall only crave leave to add, 
« that, unleſs you think the thing clearly unlawful, 
the obligation of your promiſe is ſtill in force, 
„With my very humble ſervice to my Lady, and 
* my hearty prayers for her ſafe deliverance,, and 
© for the proſperity of your family, T reſt, 
« Honoured Sir, 

« Your moſt obliged and AT Servant, 

. TuTorsox.“ 


*. 
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The letter which Allee has: already bern it 
| print; } Vbt as i itis probable-that few.of my readers 
have met with it; and as it ſuits admirably: the | 
complexion: of this Piper,” J cannot reſuſt myſelf | 
this ſatisfaction of inferting- it. It: is . = 


e Dalrymple Ow n enn 
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North Bervick 


« Having ſpent a whole life in the purfuit 1 
& pleaſure and health, 1. am now retired from the 
. world, with poverty and the gout; 10 joining 
* with Solomon, «that all is vanity and vexation 
« of ſpirit,” I'go to church every day, and ſay my 
< Prayers. Going, laſt Sunday as uſual, "r” ſaw an 

« unknown man in the pulpit; and riſing up to 
« pray, I found my ears engaged by | the foreign 
« accent of the Parſon. I paid him all attention, 
« and had my devotion awakened by the moſt 
«pathetic prayer which J ever heard. This made 
« me attend equally to the fermon—a better hever 


TH came from the lips of man. 


+ $ returned in the 


te afternoon, ; 85 heard the fam e Preacher finiſh his 
« morning's work by the fineſt chain of reaſoning 
ws conveyed 1 in the moſt eloquent expreſſion. Tent 
5 to 555 the 21 of Gop to honour my roof, and 


4 


& dine 
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« dine with me. I aſked him about his country; 
« ] even aſked him if his ſermons were his on? 
« He affirmed they were. I aſſured him I believed 
« him, for never man wrote or ſpoke ſo well. My 
« name,” ſays he, & is Diſhington. I am Curate 
« to a mad Miniſter in the Orkneys, who enjoys 
« a rich benefice of C. 50 4 year, out of which F 
« receive .. 20 for preaching to and inſtructing 
« 1200 people, who inhabit ſeveral iſlands. Out 
« of this £.20 I pay 25 ſhillings every year to the 
« boatman who tranſports me from one to the 
« other by turns. I ſhould be very glad if I could 
« continue in that terreſtrial paradiſe; but we have - 
« a great Lord, who has many little people ſoli- 
« citing him for many little things which he can 
« do, and many that he cannot do; and if my 
« Miniſter were to die, his ſucceſſion i is too great 
« a prize not to raiſe up many powerful rivals 
« to baulk my hopes of preſerment. I aſked of 
„ him if he poſſeſſed any other wealth than his 
. 20 a year? © Yes,” faid he, & I married 
« prettieſt girl in the iſland; ſhe tab: 
bleſſed me with three children, and, as we are 
both young, e may expect more. Beſides, I 


© am ſo beloved, that I have all my turf brought 
Vor. II. 1 


« home 


* 
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home cart iage · free This is my ſtory: now 
en ahe praper of my petition. I never befor 
<.envied you the poſſeſſion of the Orkneys, which 
IT now da, only to provide for this eloquent in- 
& /nacent; Apoſtle. The far has refuſed your 
barren Iſland its kind influence; do not then 
+ deprive chem of ſo eloquent a Preacher. a 
4B 6 NAS 4 tp Ap — 
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Magnum certd quiddan precftare videntur, fi delibantes atiorun ingeri 
N eee in cortice docriræ aliquurrnus bereant, 


3 Bacon, de Aug Scient,” 
They think they haye Folk W if, by fimply colouring . | 
thoughts with other men's wit, they can ſhorten the fatigues of 
| Nudy, of juſt penetrate-the rind nnn, unable to more 
into che core. b 
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L HAVE given my:neaders/a chapter on the fall 
refinements of the preſent age —I ſhall now preſent 
chem with my thoughts on he or "On 
Wa mM FO" L210 


[Falſe 
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— branch of that falſe ſpirit of refinement 


Lord Bacon's words; & of vai altercations;/ vaitt 
«- affectations, and vain \ imaginations. This 
part of the queſtion was left untouehed in the 
former Paper, as being a topie broad and intereſting 
enough to demand a ſeparate conſideration. It is 
2 ſubject of regret to conlider, that this falſe learn 


the character of the times: towards objects of this 
nature, but from a wrong dias in its direction, re- 
ſulting from. che contagious 6lfoQts 2 = diſtem- 
"= refinemett bt: D695 3 
% een ADS enen 14 7 LH 
eee unjuſt e 3 
what we have loſt in depth, we have recovered 


of the old times, we have ten ſuperficially ſo 
in the preſent. Unfortunately indeed, Htera- 


ture has of late years become a part of the 


mode, and has accordingly partaken of its: inf 
pidity, its caprice, and its adulterations. There 
is in faſhion a tyrannical infolence, that loves to 


trample. upon nature and the right eonſtitution of Pp 


F 2 things: 


_ Falſe learning, in which I include falls taſte; is 


which- has been conſidered before, and oonſiſts, in 


ing does not-atiſe from the want of a diſpoſttien in 


in breadth; and that, fur one profoundly learned 
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things: ſhe inſiſts. upon ſubmiſſion, and yet her 
requiſitions are as perverſe as they are Peremptory, - 
She impoſes the ſame tax upon us all, without con- 
ſidering our inequality of reſource, and different 
meaſures: of ability. If it be the faſhion to be 
ingenuity is ſtrained to che top of its bent, to dif. 
cover ſuecedaneums that may ſupply, and impoſi. 
tions that, may daz le, till literature becomes a 
commodity as artificial as dreſs, and admits of the 
ſame\mockery of, imitation, the ſame ſpeciouſneſs 
of. ornament, the ſame coxcombry of character, 
and the fame artifices of deception... When an 
article becomes the mode, ſuch as have the, means, 
will procure it. genuine and perfect; while thoſe 
who are without them, muſt reſort to ſome adul- | 
teration that retains its reſemblance, or ſome com- 
. ns Pee! its appearancdte. 4 


1 Fey e a Glerdin 6 in We cir- 
cumftances.I cannot but lament the abundance of 
our reſources, and the fertility of our inventions, 
which, in reſpect to learning, have conjured up ſuch 
impoſitions and deceptions, and ſuggeſted ſuch 
ſeducing reſemblances, that We are /' betrayed 

128874 8 by 
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by our ' impatience; | precipitance, and «vanity, 


into the adoption of this literary chica, In- 


ſtead of the "irizenudus ambition of rea ateaitis 
ments. The effect of theſe mechanical helps has 
been very much” to multiply the profeſſors of 
knowledge, without adding many to the: _ 
of its faithful votaries; they have ſtocked i 
wardrobe with ſuch an inexhauſtible revived 
of tinſelled apparel; that her badges have loft 
their cuſtomary diſtinction, and ate become As 
—— teſts 25 "OR "= a * 


Beſides thi Cpt of. this: l . 
ture of faſhion, in extending the ſurface; and con- 
tracting the depth of knowledge, it may be made 
a queſtion, whether ſome of thoſe inventions on 
which humanity prides itſelf the moſt, may not be 


in ſome fort chargeable: on a ſimilar ground. I 


contemplate the art of Printing with a pious ſore 
of gratitude, when I conſider it as nobly inſtru- 
mental towards the propagation of truths, which 


laid claim to univerſality, and involved the immor- 


tal intereſts of the ſoul. I regard it with reverence, 


wy only” weapon” of power to cope with the 


R ſpreading 


4% THz eO. Mow 
peng uſurpations of prejudice anderror, which 


very; when a ſecret corruption has invaded our 


were not to be overcome by pr oppokition, or 
mporary exertions: with the gigantic arms with 
Which this art has furniſhed us, we have been 
enabled to grapple with Error in her remoteſt re. | 
deer ee, e Leg e ber W 11 
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| art affords us, is of à mercenary nature: indiffe- 


rent in itſelß, it obeys whatever impulſe and di. 
rection are given to it; and, eee ratio with 
our ſpreading enquiries, deluſions and falſe lights 
have been unhappily multiplied. When the tones 
of public reaſoning, by being overſtretched, grow 
Jax andnerveleſs, and a wanton ſpirit of change getz 
abroad, under pretence of illumination and diſco- 


ſtores of accumulated knowledge, and a corroding 


| infidelity is conſuming the very core of philoſophy; 


our admiration is turned to regret, in contemplating 
this mighty engine of intellectual rule, in the 
hands of a natural foe, diſpoſed to uſe it to our 
deſtruction, and leave us nothing but the monu- 


ments of ſaded vigour and loſt perfection. 


—_— 4 ” 
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| 
But there are other circumſtances in the ten: 
dency of this noble invention, which are hut tod 8 | | 
favourable to falſe: learnitig. The multiplication |} 
of books on every ſubject, has,occafioned to forne | 
a perplexity of choice in the deſtination of theix | 
views, that has long ſuſpended. their applications; 
and to others, an uncontroulable paſſion for read- 
ing, that intrenches upon the time which belongs 

to reſlexion, and haraſſes the mind in a perpetual 

chaſe, by ſtarting at each minute freſſi objects of 
purſuit. The character of a book-purchaſer, 
known in ancient times, and ſo common in our 

own, ſeems to ſpread with the increaſe of this lite- 

ny merchundiſe. A good library-is-now a part 
of every gentleman's eſtabliſhment; and if the 
learning of a wealthy man be but degantly bound, 
no matter in how ſmall = compaſs, or with how- 
great a waſte of margin. It is = common thitit 
for a modern ſcholar to found his fame on the ar- 
rangement of his library tender, che meat while, 

ol its repoſe, and viewing it with a ſort of Platonic 
love, that ſuffers no thoughts of aun fruition to 
break the ſerenity of his cont ions; while 
others, with a paſſion for diſtinction, without an 

F 4. idea 
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idea of difference, reſt their elaims to literany-eni. | 
nence on their painful acquiſition of ſcarcenditibn, 

of Which their / admiration - is as groundleſs 28 

that with which children prefer a farthing with a 

hole in the middle, eee 

tenſions * Sie rnd A fi urn, 

en Wot PLE ID PLOTTED Dr h: tin“ 

I da not ente 5 phil looſe in unqualified 

7 bf Knots 3: and yet I cannot in this plate help feel. | 

7 2 ing a temptation to declare, that, in tlie Ing Cbutſe 

of y obſervation of human nature, I have'ribver 

11 - .diſcoyered much real k nowledge in your indefati- 

1 gable book collectors; and am often put in mind, 

| when I am led in triumph to their libraries, ufiich 

. T am; to conſider as bearing teſtimony to cheit 

learning, of our common friend Mr. Patence, 

who, in a note to his advertiſement, in which ue 

afflicted are more particularly inſtructed how tb | 

find out his houſe, tells us, . that his abilities ate 

*%. 9; n. by: the mmm 
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book -hunter, and enforces a ſenſible ſtrain of ridi- | 

| fals with uus an e ee, « A man of 

1 3 me 
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« reſpeRtable quality, whoſe name was Fvitigelits, 


4 tory at the Pythian Games. As his perfonial ge- _ 


« ficiencies precluded altexcellence in running or 
« wreſtling; he bethought himſelf of his ill in 
playing on the harp, which had been ſo mag 
« nified by ſome treacherous flatterers, that he re- 
« ſolved to try the ſucceſs of this fancied uecom- 
« pliſnment. To Delphi then he came in great 


« ſplendour, with a crown of laurel ornamented 


« with gold and emeralds. Nothing could enceed 


decorated with jewels and gems of great coſtli- 
« neſs, and on which the figures of Apollo, Or- 
e pheus, and the Muſes, were aden 1 irably ſculpt: wed, | 


« When the day of celebration arrived, three can 
« didates prefented- themſelves; but Evangelus 


* drew upon himſelf the admiration of all theſpec= 
« tators, arrayed as he was in a purple robe, and 
* ſhining all over, with diamonds of the fineſt 


© luſtre. Theſpis, the Theban, came firſt into 


_ © the liſts, and exhibited no inconſiderable talent; 


but he could hardly prevent the impatience” dt 


* his auditors from breaking forth, ſo great were 


F 5 | « their 


 - 6(0paifiderit: Gevrithp-the(linionite-of hb\pablic? 
4 a reſpectful ſilence prevailed, expectation had 
4 charmed every tongue, and every man was pte- 


companied with the ſnapping of the chord, 


4 bis blow, The ſurpriſe. of the aſſembly held 
enraged with their diſappointment, and eoneety- 
& eiplined for his ignorant aſſurance. As ſoon as be 


ment was ſcarcely worth ten drachmas; his harp 


706 ve 


c their expectations of the {kill of Evangelus. At 
wee the Fheban harper finiſhed; and no 
4 ſtepped forth, with a countenance betraying 4 | 
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< paring himſclf-toifeel jenfations he had-noyet 


proved before; when, after a variety of flouriſhes 
<, and geſtures on the part of the performer; t 


« which were not able to ſuſtain the rudeneſs ot 


them for ſome time in this ſilence, ſo flattering 
< to the deluded Evangelus; till at length the per- 
formance became ſo intolerable, chat che judges, 


« ing themſelves in a manner infulted, ordered him 
« to be turned out of the theatre, and well dif 


. vyas diſmiſſed, an Elean, whoſe name was Tume- 
« Jus, catne modeftly forward, whoſe whole appoint- 


K was ole En and furnifhed with wooden 
ge | r. 


* 


« pegs. The man's appearance; howeverz was 
« preſently forgotten when he began to fing and 
« play, both of Which he did in a tnatinef ſo 
« exquiſite and maſtery, that the moſt raptutous 
attention fixed every eye upon im aud While 
he touched the chords, his air and figure; and his 
« yery inſtrument, homely as it wos, appeared with 


« able to affume, with the aid of his rrappiriyoatii 
« inſignia As be was returning from the theatre, 


« with his crown of victbry on his head; he tnt | 


« Eyangelus, and thus accoſted him Friend, 
« you have note had an opportunity of learning, 
« that the union of "folly and ſplendour draws 
« aggravated” ridicule upon both; and that where 


« we find it yoke” with "arrogance" and pom 


« polity, we cannot even pity the aaa ra of 


« 15norance.”? ; : 
7 1 ad 4 T 210 4 EF 
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I have no oy any hte my Kicks 
Lucian, to hold t6*tidicule thoſe hunters after 


books and edltiöfis, in WHöm this curioſity is built | 


on a certain patridtiſm in Iterature, and that 
delicacy of ſelection Which true taſte inſpires. 
I have only in my thoughts a fet of characters wh 
F 6 con- 


have only to buſtle among rows of book- tall 
and purchaſe, learning on the true mercantile 
principle of buying that only which may be {old 


ate the ſacred walks 1 
n. fair, where, in pedlaro faſion, they 


adepts in this ſpecies of traffic, introduce ſomt 


get him, up in order, againſt a good time for fei 
hacked through a public ſchool, will, under proper 
management, come out in the ſpring with an en- 
tire new coat, and ſo judiciouſly hogged and crop- 
ped, that, except you opened his mouth, you might | 
imagine bim in the full prime and mettle of his | 

But this diffuſion of ile e, which 
Printing, has produced, is not only chargeable 
with this nominal learning, to which it has 
Siven an injurious kind of credit among us but 
we may lay to its account alſo a tendency to dray 
out our ancient weight of metal into flimſy wire, 
or to flatten its ſubſtance into "UE! plates, | 

to 


D 


we 
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to coyer over a larger ſurfade indeed, but to impo8 
There is little doubt but that the practice of 


e 


3 


E 


tranſcribing, on which the ancients were forced 
from the ſcarcĩty of books, Was calculated to 
impreſs them deeply with the ſubjects on which 
to that roving inconſtancy of purſuit, hich- 
acting on the mind with oppoſite impulſes, ſuſ- 
pends it in a floating medium of broken particu- 
lars. The continuity of thought, and perſeverance 
of application, enforced: by theſe. diſſiculties und 
reſtraints, had a direct tendency to. give ti th 
ancients that maſtery over the ſubjects about which 
they were converſant, that power of aſſimilation, 
that unperiſhing tenure; that unalienable property, 
which mightily. manifeſts itſelf in the vigour! 
and ſimplicity. of their. details, and the maſcu- 


line touches of bold ae wann which aper 
abound. 


4 „ ite 


The lane literary elitr tint a ſuper- 


ficial view, we ſeem to ſee ſo much to lament, 
threw them upon the frequent neceſſity of oral 


inſtruction and learned communications a ein. | 
cumſtance 
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by a reſlective force, to inſſe in the mind ef the 
ſpeaker his oZ acquiſitions; and to preſs con- 
_ = viction on the hearer; dy the weight of 'preſect 

| mthority.-- Since the tern of Printing, ĩt ſeems 


| as if a flood of learning had been progreſſiyeh 
| ſpreading over the human mind, checking s 
wholeſome produdtions, and nouriſhing che growth 
WS vegetation ; but in the ſimpler age | 
of attiquity, it dropped from the mouth at inter- 
\ 


uten gentle ſhowers, fertilifing wherever it fel, 
Anking deep into) the pores of the wil, and ſi 
N in e juices and brav _ 
60 KA M44 AH $353 14 I 1543090 , 
— to need, as this Nippel. 
xs leaning diffuſes itſelf; the manner in wich 
it operates upon the tiew provinces Gf le on 
vrhich it encroaches; how ſoon it accorittiodates 
itſelf to a new range of fubjects, ele vates the 16h, 
amplifies the little, and decorates the vulgar, 
There is now no occupation fo mean, into which 
it has not found its way, and whoſe canſequence 
it has not raiſed, from the maker of geometrical } 
breeches, to the mere manufacturer of manuſcript 
ſermons. We all begin to exalt our tones 
en: „ 
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i and, adapt a prouder language; 
Mr. W —_— is a e ber- abe 


1 have an f e eee 3 0 thas 
Coptic language muſt ſvon make part of the 
education of our Birmingham - buckle-makers, 
Alphabetical buckles are become common inſo- 
much that in teaching ourſelves to talk-with our 
fingers, we may begin with learning to ſpell with © 
our toes. Our wigs are made upon principles, 
which uſed to be made upon blocks. Our chim- 
neys are cured of ſmoaking by profeſſors; and a 
dancing-tnaſtet engages to teach you the Nine 
Orders of the Graces, and, if you take 'forty- 
leſſons, will throw you in an lena horn- 
pipe. Our ſervants are beginning, abs my corre 
ſpondent tells me, to read behind out carriages: 
and the Bond- ſtreet Lounger, with his breeches 
cut by a problem, bas as much of the lunguags 
at leaſt of eee as nn ſervitor in bee 

at Oxford. 6 tbt uit sd e m FAO RI 
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This wide [Re aa. ſo tharace 
teriſtic of modern learning, has opened, ways: to 
the 
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the attainment of literary honours that were batte 

for ages before. There is ſcarcely à mind in 
which nature has not drawn its line of demarcation 
between the rational and the brute; ſcarcely a 


but may find ſome employment in the provinces 

of literature level to its powers... If you cannat 
coompoſe, you may ſcrape together; if you cannot 
build ſentiment, you may rake anecdote; if you 
cannot write a poem, you may ſem together an 


opera; if you cannot write your name, you'may 
. a . e ee ee, 


4 


1 ſhall » now take; 8 0 
Nee but as I have not yet half ehauſted 
myſelf upon it, I ſhall follow it up through another 
Paper, in which I ſhall deſcend more into particu- 
lars, and develope, as far as I am able; a fe% ! 
thoſe ambuſhes and diſguiſes, which falſe leataiig 
has borrowed from the ſophiſtry of modern improve- 
ments, for the fake of my modeſt countrytnen, 


| wherever they are to be found, who ſacrifies their 


rights to a race of bold uſurpers. My intention 
has hitherto been only to ſhew that learning has | 
en its nn. and ** unleſs we call 


; in 
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in to its aid the proper exereiſe and cultivation, we 
have. ary FO that its decay will foreſtall its 
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Ih „ indutere plumsnmn 
 Undique collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum - 4774 wah 
Deſinat in piſcem, mulier fermoſa . | dee 
n wn; a 
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If, to a human head, a pelater Jon 


A horſe's neck, of, ideot } would combine i ale 
A ſordid fiſh's tail=the lovelier:hare + 
Of lovely woman—=limbs ſought here — there, 
Stuck round with feathers all, pick'd where he could — (4.9 
nnn ERERrey Sed ga til 
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Tan laſt Ane; our Sbclety met, 26/4 wy 
faſhion of the evening ts talk upon my Paper, 
As each ſueceſſively gave his opinion as to the 
ſpirit in which ſuch a work ſhould be conducted, 
1 could obſerve. how the bias of their particular 
profeſſions and occupations had narrowed the range 
of their curioſity, and how much I might have 
over- 


& | 


{ 


E aria, Its urbana, laid out in elegant apartment, 
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overlooked. of what concerns our general. nature, 


had. followed in the ſelection of my ſubjects the 
counſel 'of "oO one individual. Rn i | 


e old. friend, Me Absenden 


| talent of reaſoning upon life, independently of bis 


own particular concerns in it, is peculiar to himſelf, 


gave me real pleaſure by his manner of confideting 


this ſubject. « When I think,” aid he, © good 


Mr. Olive-branch, upon the objects and uſes 


« of this undertaking of yours, it ſtrikes me that 
« it cannot well cover too extenſive a portion of 
«that variety which human life affords 3. while it 


40 maintains in itſelf a certain conſiſtency and 


ce order, a certain regularity of conſtructiomꝭ and 
« ſubſervieney of parts, which will ſtamp it a whole 
« vhen it comes to its completion, place it above 
© mere collections and magazines, and aſſign it a 


liberal rank among intellectual productions, It 
< ſhould, methinks,” continued he, “ he cou- 


& ſtructed and diſtributed like the plan of a Roman 
villa, with its urbanu, its ruſlira, and its frullu- 


« ſhould admit only drawing-room company and | 
« faſhionable topics; its rutica ſhould be dedicated 
cc to 


( 
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« to humbler Hand homelzer characters, and ac- | 


« commodated to the uſes of the mechanic, the la- 
« bourer, and the peaſant; Into the frustuarin 
« ſhould be thrown» fragments of erudition and 
« ſtores of pleaſantry, hints, projects, inventions, 
« ſpecimens, and a rich miſcellany of ready ma- 
« terials, It might not be amiſs alſo if yon had 
« your chenobgcium, or gboſe- peng ꝓvur nyſbtre- 
« phium, or place for wild fowty* your file, for 


« ſyine; cochlrare, for ſnails ; and theriotophium, | 


« for wild beaſts. With this ſtock and eſtabRIH- 
« ment, you have only to place yourſelf in the 
« cenatio, which was uſually at the top of the tower, 
«* whence you may overlook thelanutharſiretches 
« itſelf before you, and ſelect thoſe objects which 
© intereſt you moſt A wh a wich 0 
« ſents itſelf.” Beit REDY et 
Nie M inn 
8 1 'lihod'this idea erh dw 
that I have been induced tb catry it « ſtep or two 


farther, and, in'confequence of a very curidus letter 


| received a fed days age front an intelligent cor. 
reſpondent in my neighBourhood; on the ſubjeR of 
ſi2n-poſts, hitvebeeninduecd to add my pieces 
an "PEO for monſters. ' 

cc Ta 
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1175 a amuſement Sp io SAY hare 
180 put together, with a a view. to their admiffion into 
ee, wide remarks on the various devices 
_ *by»whith'ifikeperd and "tradeſmen .decorat 
_ 4- their houſes, and diſtinguiſi their ſeveral occu- 
<: pations; Lam well aware that the Spectator ha 
pre- occupied a part of this ground, but a gien 
« deal remains yet to an attentive; obſerver ;/and 
uin this fairy world new and myſterious phæno- 
mena are continually ariſing; to tempt conjes | 
. een excite weer : 1 5 Wb ' 
NN ent eee dn 8 e 
. ee r heel Mü to be anſwer by 
4 this enquiry, I cannot boaſt much of them, unlek 
. « you will allow that it affords an uſeful leſſon, by 
« gccaſioning us to reflect whit a ſtrange ſoit of 
&, creation we ſhould gather around us, if we were 
left to contrive for 'outſelyes, and into what an 
4 unaccountable perplexity we; ſhould throw -the 
« whole ceconomy of nature, if ſhe" were cor, to 
"ban her work: G eee, AP 


1 
12 5 vas 
EE. l * | 18 
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6 Though 
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« are no modern invention, but of conſiderable an- 
« tiquity, yet I believe that the Buſh, which tilt 
« keeps'its place at country wakes, and which ; 
cc uſed to be hung up at the door of almoſt every 
« cottage, to ſignify that the owner had tapped a 
« freſh barrel of beet, was the indication gene- 


« read the Greek or Roman writings in a view 
« to this object, but have no doubt of their 
« exiſtence among them. I have ſomewhere ſeen 
« ad bubula capita at the ſign of the bull's head; 
« and I recollect a paſſage in Quintilian to this 
« purpoſe, Tabernæ erant circa forum, ac ſcutum illud 
ſgni gratid poſttum There were ſhops about 


* the market - place, and that ſhield was put up-by | 
"* ck of ſign?! Your) extenſive reading may 
| « perhaps furniſh you with many more paſſages 
hb) « that bear this way. I ſhall engage no further in 


« this deep part of the enquiry,” but ſhall begin 
« with the ereation of thoſe monſtrous productions 
© which ſign-poſt painters have been accuſed/ of 
8 introducing, but y F ich in reality Are to bo 
„charged to the account of the heralds, * The 
by nn n. the Green Lion, the Black 
FTI iy 0 e 


— 


« rally adopted in very early times. L have never es 
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1 Fg 
=_ Swan, andthe: Blue Boar ane nothing; mort hn 
| - < a grifligz,054 alien vets A ſ nr able g anf 
* boar, aqure;, the, ſimplę heraldic Anden 
the neigbbouring Lord Paramount. in he ſcui⸗l 
Lane aud. adopted as a ſign by ſuck, of bis 
| 4 ©. (Enants as opened -hguſes,for.;tha recoption-of 
the, publi- The. ame ſyſtem ſtill prevails in 
3 part of- the kingdom; and an attentive 
dae en who is converſant wich haraldty, may 
7 „ know,what, families: ane the prigcipebproprietors 
of the, eſtateg over which hem : paſſes; without 
4 * aſking;the queſtion. Thus, in North Wales, 
a me Upright Hand, and the Eagles, Will inform 
bim Whether he is upon the tertitories of the 
Middeltons or- che Wynnes. The Eagle bd 


n — — 
—. — Ls - 
— —— 1 
— ̃ͤ ——— 
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Child, commonly called, in Lancaſlꝛire, the Bę Wil * 
. . in like manner to point outthe ill © 
* Mo kw! of PP, r 0 
31s 2 lat Barre 1 203 1 2» 21&Qq ab. 84; K ( 
_ «Abo emen m—— 
" N cla ſeiantißee part being littlear- il * 
23 it frequently happens, chat onlye BY © 


« +4; 
* tained, upon ae new; board i, to.which.town- 


4+ | 4 ſtance 


« Goats, the Three Swans, the Three Pretty Pigs, 
« and innumerable trios of the fame kind. The 
« moſt reſpectable elaſs of ſigns is that of ſuch as 


« cord minute fats which might other wiſe have 
u been loſt to'poſterity. I remember to have ſeen 
« at Sberſton in Wiltſhire, a fign called the Rat- 
« tlebones: upon making enquiry into the ſigni- 
« fication- of ſo obſeure a name, which was not at 
« all explained by a half-obliterated' painting on 


« commemorate a Britiſh hero, Who, in fighting 
« againſt the Danes, received a dreadful wound 
jn the abdomen, and who, in this critical fit tua- 
6 tion, by holding a tile againſt the wound, pre- 
« ſerved his on life till he found means to take 
« away bat af his enemy. The claffical fign of 
« the Pick-my-toe relates to the well-known ſtory 


% thorn out of his foot before he had delivered his 
6 meſſage. The Roſe and Crown ſtill reminds 
« us of the badges of the "Houſes of Vork and 


4 en u —·˙ es is very 
« properly 
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« ance we oe the Three Tu, che Three 


« relate to biſtorleal ſubjekts; ſome of theſs te- | 


« the ſign-poſty L learned that it was Intended to 


6 of the Roman, (who would not ſtop to pick a 


© Lancaſter,» The Williamn'sf 'Walworth, repre- | 


"=o 1 * 5 by 


| M 5 1 Neu 


« aludes, to ſome obſcure; hiſt 


* 4 qos-ſtreet,. 2 dragon ſupporting 2 1 ell in- 
| « « T'wo Spies, th the Baptiſt's Head, the Noah's Ark, 


4 ſition, we carry to his Ale and October. Among 


— 


1 rook his name. The neee 

6 fy introduced among us the common ſign 
« of the Royal Oak z and tothe Houſe of Hano- 
« yer we oye the troops,of White Horſes lch 
« pranced upon the ſignepoſts of our Whig Inn- 
- keepers. 1 ſuſpect that the Hole in che Wall | 
ical fact. | 
perk © 44; 5234 ant Wit hn Art icht Nen 
» <9 acted Rtgry. has. not been neglefed.bjuheſe 
20 en ſign-painters 3, nor have they forgotten 
che myſterious character of the diene in their | 
Lee mode of repr 


ſinuates the tory of Bell and the Dragon. The 


« « and the Jace 's Well, ſtill beſpeak a certain or- | 
«  thodoxy in theJandlord, which, by an eaſy tran- 


« the few ſigns which, propriety, has ſuggeſted, 1 
00 « bye remarked a portrait of Simon, the Tanner | 
« of Joppa, Ao zond( enten 
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«-criterion” by ceblthb4-waay teivatio ants of its 
« original eftabliſhmentz” as the reighing monarch = : 
always lends his countenance upon theſe occa- 
« ſions. Sometimes indeed, on freſh painting the : 
« ſign, the old king is depoſed, and a new mo- 
« narch reigns in his ſtead ; but no landlord that 
« feels for the antiquity oſ his houſe will ſuffer this 
« revolution to take place. Henry the Eighth i is 
« {till to be ſeen at Lambeth ;- and conſidering his 
« hoſt-like appearanee, I wonder more freedoms 
« have not been taken with his perſon in this way. 
« A Queen Elizabeth is as ſcarce” as an Otho, 
„There are but few Charles's, perhaps becauſe | 
«-the head of à Stuart was thought an uncertain 
* tenure: A greater proportion of King William, | 8 
8 "Was is "RR eben exhibited where the | 


« Anne than of George the Furt; and ſeveral of | 


« the late King: A royal progreſs produces a num 
« ber of new king's heads; on theſe occaſions | 


« the painters work faſter than the horſes travel; 

« and I have known his Majeſty's nofe and chin 
get the ſtart of him by a full quarter of a mile 
© Biographical figns frequently occur in the cities 


« of London and Weſtminſter; and they are gene- 
Vol. II. G rally 


* FER 


I. leſs unbappy than others. The p ock under 
<« 2a rainbow, is well enough. choſen a filk- 
« dyer; the wheat - ſheaf i 18 a. good emblem for a 
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" * ally wren des regard to the reſidence or 


« ſent—as. the Eſſex Head, the Sir John Falſtaff, 


« the Sir Paul Pindar, the Whittington and his 
practice that will enable our Engliſh biographe 
( to decide between contending. pers e 
« the: birth-place of an illuſtrious SO 


9. 


K e een of cus e as 


« ral bear, a much. ſtronger, relation than they do 
« to their ſeveral occupations: ſome indeed e 


85 corn- handler ʒ and the ham and chieken are 
« not much amiſs for a cook's ſhop. The nabed 
4 boy, with a, pair of breeches in his hand, in 
* Monmouth - ſtreet, makes a more foreible appeal 
« to us than the unywearied courteſy of the bowing · 


d beggar- prince himſelf, ſtriding from one fron- 


4 tier to the other of his ragged empire. The. 
« head of Sir Walter Raleigh very properly over- 
« looks the door of a dealer in tobacco, as we. 
4 owe the introduction of the ;Plantto: that lluſ- 
; « trious . 


{ 
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« trious Adina” Many tradeſmen are contented - 
« with the repreſentation of the article in which 


„ee 


« golden ſugar- Loe. As for the fiſh; they all 


oh Fee door, is er #: in N N 
uin bee-hive, as emblematical of 1 
might be adopted by any trade; but 1 obſerve 
© it is moſt frequently uſed by the linen-drapers, * 
© The Adam and Evetoois a favourite with them, 
« being intended to echibit che contraſt between 


* : #7 


- _ 


| the varied decorations of a modern drawing- 
room. The ingeruity of the ſiſterhood, in the 
622 4 fabrication 


den periwigs, c6tdok razors, ia hams, ad” 


« they deals and this would e ; 
« ceptionable, were it not that the mercantile 
« principle of turning every thing to money had 
« induced” them to cover their ſigns wich gold. 
« 1 bee, eee, this _ | 


« look as if they came but of Pactolus's ſtream. 
« The cook in RagFair, who hangs out every 
« morning a piece of raw” beef, has hit upon a 
1 very natural mode of announeing bis occupation; 

« while the Great A and the Bouneing B, at a 


- 


* the vegetable drapery” of our firſt andeſtors, and 
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* fabrication of lace and the ornamental articles of 

female attire, may account for the ſign of the 
* Wi Three Nuns at a milliner's ſhop; and I find 
: great fault with Nun and Cruciſit Milliners in 
0 York-ſtreet, Covent-Garden, for ſuffering * 
« device ſo ſuited to their names and profeſſions 
cc to eſcape them. Tf theſe ladies, on a. matter of 
ba ſuch, moment, thought it neceſſary to be fur- 
* niſhed with a precedent, TI could have ſupplied 
« them with one on the grave authority of Batt, 
« Pigeon, of famous memory; who, in the adoption 
2 of three pigeons for his ſign, ſhewed it to be his 
opinion that a coincidence of name was a ſuſi- 
« cient apology. Why a haberdaſher ſhould live 
©. at the Hen and Chickens, I cannot imagine, or 
« a -tea-dealer at the ſign of the Graſshopper; 
tc unleſs we ſuppoſe a change of tenants, and a tran- 
« ſition from one buſineſs to another in the ſame 
« ſhop, without regard to the conſequent anomaly 
c. of the ſigns: indeed, unleſs for this way of ac- 
« counting for it, the adoption of ſigns has ſome- 
“ times ſuch little foundation, (ad it an look 

"moſt, like FRE NON "= 


. 


0. We ſhould be ata to wick . — 
« ing of the leathern doublet al at a great i iron foun- 
dery 
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4 deryin n the Baptugl, were we not informed that | 


« it was placed there by the firſt inſtitutor of the 


« manufacture, Who, from 4 very humble begin- 


« ning, roſe to diſtinguiſned opuletice, as a re- 
« preſentation of the identical doublet which he 
« wore when he firſt came up to the metropolis. 
« The Z's, an ancient ſign at grocers ſhops, 
look very enigmatical; but I am told they allude 
« to the word zinziber, or ginger, and intimated 
« the ſale of that article. Many have been the 
« conjectures about the ſign of the Good Woman, 
« which is uſed by the colour-men; and very 
« undeſeryed jokes have been paſſed upon the fair 


« ſex on this decaſion. Were 1 to hazard an : 


« opinion upon. ſo delicate a ſubject, it would be, 


* 


that at the time when every trade and occupation 


had its patron· ſaint, male or female, the colour- 


* men fixed upon ſome good woman who had loſt 
« her head by an accident not uncommon in the "wif 


e days of ſaintſnip. The origin and meaning of 
« the barber's pole has afforded alſo. a great field 
for conjecture: it is generally, however, ſuppoſed 


* to allude to the joint occupation which, they 


formerly profeſſed; and its twiſted ornament 
has been thought to repreſent the fillet which 
they uſed in bleeding. | 5 


63 . 
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I cannot quit theſe gendlenien without be. 

ſtowing upon them the praiſe they. ſo richly 

deſetve for the moderation of their terms, and 
their ſteadfaſt adherence to their original price, 
5 an the charges for every other article in life 
& are ſo faſt improving upon us. This moderation 
is particularly. commendable in men of genius 
and literature; and under this head L introduce 
. to your notice Mr. Puff, who has inſcribed the 
41 bern net over the entrance * e 
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210. Such of my readers who are connoiſſeurs or 


-- Amateurs in ſign-painting, muſt look to a futue 
eee concluſion of n. OL 
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To THE ASSOCIATION FOR EIT 
LIBERTY. AND PROPERTY. AGAINST RF- 
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. it not attrodit any opinions on a ee 


ſubject, that I confeſs myſelf an Ohſcure Nor- 


Kamptonſhire Clergyman. It is not always the 


Se | : lot 
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lot of thoſe who act che buſieſt parts in life, to 


know the moſt of human nature: a very wide 
range of exertion will oſten abſorb reflection, and 


the mind will ſometimes be thrown out of its 

balance by the conſlicting preſſure of ſutrounding 
objects. Such is the monotony of human paſſions, 
and ſuch the uniformity that runs through the 
human character, that if the ſphere" in Which he 
moves be but wide enough for hic to collect 
a ſort of average, each in his on little platon, 
by the force of careful obſervation, may arrive 
at à pretty general knowledge of man, and his 


nature. If this remark be juſt in regard to'the 


contemplation of individual man, it holds "mote 
ſtrongly in what reſpects the ſurvey of civil ſociety z- 
for as, in this caſe, we can form no competent 
judgment of tlie parts, but what is built upon a 
conſideration of the whole, it is the more neceſſary 
to be ſo far unoccupied with the detail, as to poſſeſs 

our underſtandings entire, and capable of ſtretching 
their views to the wide relations of civil life. 


Your patriotic and manly proce edings- have 
reached me in my peaceful retreat; and as the 
"I of my periodical undertaking calls from iiie 


G 4 whateyer 
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whatever efforts I can make in the cauſe of buma. 
nity and my country, I am happy to have found 
a ſet of men to whom I can with courage addref, 
myſelf, and to whoſe ſanction I may with conſi- 
denee recommend my endeavours for the common 
good. The diſcontents which have been ſown 
_ with-ſuch induſtrious malignaney among our de- 
luded countrymen, render every exertion neceſſary 
to Aan all thoſe whoſe enjoyment of the 

pled bleſſings which the preſent ſtate 
of England holds out to them, has been trans- 
formed into a ſour ſpirit of diſſatis faction, by the 
moſt WANG mis nn ap = talle 
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538 But 3 fo provokes our contempt, as the 
petulance with which theſe proud prophets of ſe- 
dition predict the downfall. of our national eſta- 
bliſhments. They aſſure us of this, as if it were 
a concluſion deduced from the quiet examination 


of the errors of our conſtitution ; while they ſe- 
cretly preſume upon the ſucceſs of their own ma- 


exaggerated corruptions of our political ſyſtem 
Whatever | calamities may, reſult from their own 
LAY 13 peſtilential 


- * 
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peſtilential endeayours to diſſeminate falſe ,terrars 
and falſe feelings among the natives of this happy 
Iland, To conjure up fictitious grounds of com- 
plaint in che boſoms of thoſe who confeſs them- 
| ſelves happy and content, and to perſuade. them to 
put every thing to hazard, in a State flouriſhing 
and exalted beyond all former experience, for the 
fake of giving a trial to theories, extravagant in 
their doctrines, and threatening in their forms, is an 
extent of turpitude that one muſt be wicked even 
to comprehend, and which is ſcarcely credible i in 
Chriſtians of the ei RY W | 


| But, what are dicks ele chat CR. to ſuch 

wonderful ilumination; z that have marked ſo many N 
threſholds with blood; that have ſent the peate- 
ful from their homes; that have been fo fruitful i in 
cold maſſacres and freet butcherics; ; that have 
dictated a lengthened ſeries of cruelty, wonderful 
for the unanimity by which it has been character - 
iſcd, and the ſpirit of deliberation. in which it has 
proceeded ; and, to finiſh the picture, that have! in- 
duced a whole nation to hold u p with exultation, 
to the eyes of mankind, the faddeſt ſpectacle of bu 
man rc os n can r 


0 
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Man and 2 King, haraſſed for years with every 
mortjfication and miſery. that could affect him i in 
either capacity; torn from his wife and his chil. 
dren; hourly rembling for. their. fate 3;and called: 
out from bis comfortleſs priſon, only to witneſs | 
Freſh, ſcenes of calamity, or to ſanction ſome new 

Hofult upon his natural feelings, or ipyaſion of his: 
political rights! 2, Such have been the viſible 
effects of theſe theories, as. far as they. haye been 
attempted. to be reduced to practice. n the mean 
time, their com penſations have been none; Ance 
no eſtabliſhments which promiſe any continuance, 
or which are ſuited to the circumſtances.of man in 
ſociety, . have yet ſucceeded. to thole which have. 
been deſtroyed. It muſt be owned, that in France 
| they have expunged 1 the abuſes of the old.govern- 
ment but how have they done it? By agnihilating | 
government altogether; like drugs of a. baneful 
quality, they have cured the diſorders i the Stat 
By, the forrowful reſource pt the . . 


But let us ſuppoſe, for” we ſake of Fel 
that experience has proved a variety of fubfantial 


"advantages to reſult tor man from the adoption of 
a * » Since this Paper was written, their jniquity hi been wound up; 


and every mind of common tenderneſs muſt have rejoiced in the 
cataſtrophe, melancholy as it was. 


r 
* - 


war with all political ſubordination, and that mark 


T 
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theſe new theories; ſtill it ne A - queſtion 
whether theſe advantages be ſufficient to counter 
balance the miſery they have occaſioned. But if 
ſiting only in the abolition of certain errors, while 
the poſitive abuſes they have engendered are beyond 
all compariſon more deſtructive and more durably 
calamitous than the evils they have removed, they 
ſtand without apology, and ure deſerving. only of 
deteſtation and abhortence. Aftet ſuch proofs of 
their dangerous tendency; it would be madneſs in 
an ill-governed State to hazard what mixture of 
good there might reſide in its conſtitution, fot the 


ſake of doctrines which could only give them in ex- 


change no government at all, and which, it miglit be 
ealily ſhewn, contain principles that wage eternal 


out a ſtate of ſociety which, however metaphyſically 
impoſing, has no foundation in nature, and makes 


no proviſion for the paſſions and An e 
belong to Og F291 | 


x I 1 

W ast edi rs; a State whoſe conſtitution 
was inadequate to the purpoſes of good governs 
ment, could only loſe by taking in exchange 
ſuch raw theories, for arrangements, at worſt 
G6. peaceable, 
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peaceable, I aſk the plain ſenſe of my country- 
men, if it be the act of rational creatures to barter 
2 Conſtitution which, after having for ages been 
cheriſhed in the ſpeculations of wiſe men, has at 
laſt, in the only country which has been able to 
diſplay it in practice, produced an unexampled ſtate 
of political proſperity; if it can be the wiſni of any 
but the moſt abuſed underſtandings, or the cor- 
rupteſt hearts, to barter ſuch a Conſtitution for 
| ſchemes ſo crude and unaccommodatingy of which 
no quiet experiment has yet been made, and which, 
as far as they have advanced in Neben. have 
een e 


1969 mat ten a6 hl my enn muſt 18 
the ſolidity of any proofs which can be drawn from 
the actual ſtate of America, in ſupport of theſe 
new theories of government. We know that, in 
the firſt ardours of independence; a coarſe levelling 
ſpirit, was as rife in that country-as-it.has-ſince 
become among a neighbouring people; and we 
know too, that after ſufficient experience of the 
miſeries to which they conducted, the minds of 
theſe Britiſh deſcendents returned to their natural 
POR OT OR character of ſenſe and man- 
Net, 33: ie bil 63 1; lineſs 
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lineſs emerged; and, having expoſed to them the 
puerilities of their firſt eſſays in government, ; 
ſuggeſted a ſyſtem in which human nature; as well 
as human rights, were taken into the account; 
in which, by ſome entrenchments on ſpeculatiye 
liberty, the ſum of practical freedom wWas increaſed; 
| and in which/ſecurities were planted round man's 
ſocial rights, by a neceſſary ſubtraction from thoſe 
mn Me 


I ſhall d n ** this Paper, with 
eſtimating the real value of theſe new lights in 
the theory of government, and ſhall hope to 
demonſtrate, that, by reaſon of their inapplicability | 
to human affairs, they would prove but a back 
exchange for a very faulty conſtitution,” ſuppoſing 
that conſtitution, ſufficient ſor the general purpoſes 
of order and civil reſtraint. If 1 ſhall have the 
good fortune to make this clear in my eſſay of 
to-day, I ſhall hope, next Saturdap, to place 
in their true point of obliquity the ſchemes of 
theſe deſtroying theoriſts, who would willingly 
ſcatter in the duſt the monuments of Britiſn frees 
dom, to make "Al for heir N of ray, 
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. eee the ſtale pretences, ſet up by theſe 


political doctors, to new lights and intelligence: 
the ſame doctrines have been preached. in erg 
remote from the preſent, and have exalted theit 
have been moſt favourable to their reception. 
They roared forth their incoherences with fanatical 
howlings, amidſt the baſe hypacritieal. jatgon of 
Cromwell's days ;: and having maintained but a- 
ſhort-lived credit in their native barbarity of fotm,. 
they have ſince diſguiſed themſelves in the drefs 
of philoſophy; and played upon us but 13 ſucceſs. 
fully with: the falſe glitter of. their | borrowed 
trappings... We cannot expect to found an argu+ 
ment on many inſtances of their practical failure, 
fince the repulſiveneſs of their nature to 1 
political arrangements, has denied them thele 
opportunities of making ſo complete a diſplay of 
the ignorance on which they are founded, and has 
ſtopped them ſhort in their career, ere they could 
manifeſt their maturity of n, and 
mn of miſchief.. N rb HO 


1 


Thus we «pH that. in . wh the — 


fruggc has been made to reconcile theſe abſtracted - 
| | rights 


n 
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rights of man with bis actual intereſts, wants, 


and dependencies, nothing can endure that is made 


of ſuch materials; and the vanity of their pro- 


Cesdings, and flyRuation of . their. councils; che 
contradiction of theix conduct, and the unſteadineſs 
of their profeſſions, mark. well the lubricity. of all 


thoſe principles which are not grounded in the 


real circumſtances: e the ee 
of. nature. 1 4 EF 3 17217 g 


. 


** 


We have ſeen: in that country a: government. 


overthrown; a conſtitution fubBituted ; that con- 
ſtitution again ſubverted, although it had expreſsſy 
provided againſt violent changes; andi in its place 
we behold a ſhapeleſs pile of broken powers, top- 


heavy with an enormous military, and on the 
point of tumbling into one uni verſal ruin. This 
army, which has carried away all thoſe who ſhould 
have cultivated the land, and thus may be ſaid to 
have eaten up its on bowels, has juſt in the eyes 
of all Europe given the lie to the moſt boaſtetl 
principle of the French Revblution, I mean the 
abſtinence from conqueſt, in annezing Savoy to 
the dominions of France. Into. the ſame abſur- 
dties and contradictions are individuals betrayed, , 


\* 
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when they profeſs a rule of conduct which ther 
a . e e 1 


; sf 1 ky; "of 1 3 
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The rights * man are f two e 
as man has a two- fold nature —he is either a 
ſolitary individual, or he is à member of 2 cor- 
poration. As an independent individual, he has a 
Tight to all he can acquire; as a member of a 
corporation, he has a right only to what he can 
acquire without treſpaſſing upon others. In ſo- 
ciety, therefore, his rights become relative and 
confined; and, conſequently, in queſtions that 
relate to man in ſociety, we are not to conſider 
what are man's abſtract and ſolitary rights, but 
what. are thoſe rights which may be allowed him 
conſiſtently. with the common advantage. Our 
individual rights ought to be; conſidered as ſo 
completely ſubordi nate to the intereſts of the whole, 
and by conſequence lo diſtinct from our individual 
"intereſts, that our firſt care, in forming ourſelves 
into à political body, muſt be to eſtabliſh a power 
which no individual can reſiſt. Natural liberty, 
as has ſomewhere: been ſaid, is the right of common 
on a waſte; but civil liberty i is the. ſafe excluſive 


enjoyment of a cultivated nt The rights, 
3 | nn (744.0 then, - 
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| then, which conſtitute our civil liberty, are the 


only rights which are worth maintaining, and theſe | 
are proper _ rights Np the won | 


- 
* o 
% 

” 1 


The indi People kippole edel mY cibordi- 
' nation; and Man, as a part of the people, has his 
civil rights alone to conſider, which include as 
much of his natural rights as are wholeſome in his 
preſent circumſtances, ' Nor can man, in this 
ſituation, be ſaid to be removed out of a ſtate of 
nature: it is only an improved ſtate of nature to 


which he is advanced. The weakneſs of ifüncy, 


the vigour of manhood, and the wiſdom of age; ate 


all in a courſe of nature; and the real import of . 


the term is ſo far from being confined to a ſtate of 
uncultivated independence, that art and habit do 
in fact belong to our nature, and are a part of 


our original Conſtitution. It is this ſpontanedus 


faculty of improvement that is the diſtinguiſhing 
property of man, in oppoſition to the brute: a 
ſtate, therefore, to which the exerciſe of this attri- 


bute exalts us; cannot be otherwiſe than a ſtate of 
nature to man; and, conſequently, the rights which 
belong to this ſtate are natural rights, and our civil 


rights are the rights of nature and of man, in thoſe 


n 
1 eireumſtances of improvement to whict che exe; 
eiſe of his natural faculties has raiſed him. 
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Let us 6 FEA be be nila upon wy theſe 
_ ſavage theories about natural liberty, and the t ights 


of man ;. let us conſider our rights as ſwallowed 
up in our intereſta, and. let us diſclaim all thoſe * 
boaſted rights which are incompatible with out 
real happineſs. The right which we ought to 
contemplate with the greateſt ſatisfaction, is the 
right of reſtraining, by mutual compact and genen 
conſent, dae dea which are exerciſtl. 
in n wi Art 11 114 110 2 1 


> ne eee er 
eivil liberty, and the rights of che pevfiſe ; bit! 
have learned. to know that civil Aiberty "implies 
reſtraint, and: that; the peoples rights fequte 
to be ſecured by a ſtrong government, which 
government, to endure, müiſt be actommodztel 
to man's nature, and the mixed circumſtanees of 
His condition bere. It muſt be buflt on 10 ab- 
ſtracted doctrines of right, but on the more 
{Hd ground of expediency. It muſt ſuppoſe and 
allow for human pufſions and human an vices; it mult | 
maintain a controul over theſe paſſions, by directing 
| them' 


1 


of 


Jem 


breathe 3, they contain. no metaphyſical. demanſtra- 
tions, no truths. 4,prurt; no immutable-axioms z. - 


but are complexjogal,; contingent, and - variable, as 


Nothing is true in polities that is not experi- 
mentally good; and every thing is politically ſalſe 


The ſenſe arhich our preſent race of: ſpeculative 


% 
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them to mutual oppoſition z. it muſt turn them, 


| when it Cans, into. fayourable channels; it muſt 


proceed. upon. a ſuppoſition! that. induſtry begets. _ 


proper ty, property inequality, inequality ambition; 
it muſt coneiliate, and not oppoſe, theſe natural 


| tendencies, and enable itſelf. to withſtand, the ſhock 


of unavoidable 19 50 ** me ail em ou: 


tem. 1 


- 
© ©.& ys * — 


— no abſtract things; they exiſt only 


by their relation to poſitive facts and. occurrences. 


In the air of ſpeculative paſſibility they ceaſe to 


ace all the natural and. moral. aireumſtances of man. 


that is practically injurious.. And thus we dee 
that the principles of, government, for which ſo- 
many are ſearching into remote and occult cauſes, 
are in fact depoſited in every manꝰs hoſom. 


1 
- 


politicians would give to tlie rights of man, render 


them as unwarantable as the divine rights of 


kings; 


140 run been sl. BY 


#3 Kings; pd ts certainly an F more ln 
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* 


in its conſequences, as it leads to the wort con- 
dition of humanity, Aa condition of anarchy and 


er qualificationsothers more | 
reaſonable may annex to this phraſe, it is the laſt 


imprudence to hold it forth to the people u 


_ expreſſive of the object for which they are to ſtrive. 


The vulgar take the broadeſt meaning of the 
words, as moſt ſuitable to their capacities, and moſt 


| Kartering to their 'palſions. ions. The rights of man, 


to their conceptions, ſuppoſe an equal participation 
of luxury and power; not underſtanding that 


power implies ſubordination, and ſuxury owes its 


F- 


T 


exiſtence to the diſtinction of orders in ſociety; 


hat, in levelling the rich, they rob themſelves of 


employment; and that, in raiſing themſelves out of 
- their ſphere, they would annibilate/that deſcription 
from which ariſes the plane: 15 0 are To cage 
** rg 1010 Flt 1% N 1 © ph * INE 


a } ip A L 4 7 9 
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4 :1 200i u plots? riſe, from a ſenſe of grievance, 
their objects are clear and definite; but when their 
minds are poſſeſſed with a zeal for ſpeculative 


opinions, they have no reaſon in their claims, or 


rule in their actions ; but urged on in the dark 
with undiſtinguiſhing impetuoſity, they: ſuppoſ 


every 
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every thing an enemy that they happen to en- 
counter, and they deſtroy; in a e =_ 
age is infuſficient Re. is" r Th 
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To THE ASSOCIATION ' FOR | PRESERVING 
' LIBERTY AND PROPERTY AGATRET, BF - 
PUBLICANS AND ning. 


Is my Paper of aſt Saturday; it was my oP Re 
to ſhew that the rights of man, in the ſenſe j in 
which they are generally meant and underſtood, 
are not his natural rights, or ſuited to his circum- | ' | 
ſtances in civil ſociety., It follows, then, that if 5 | 
our Conſtitution be a bad one, at the worſt it is ſ 
better than the plan of theſe theoretical politicians, | 
ſince poſitive facts do undeniably prove, that, ſuch 
as it is, it has enough of the cementing principle 
to hold us together in a long political union, and 
ſufficient accommodation. to the wants and faculties. | 
of man, to favour the growth of every political 
improvement. Now although this evident truth 
(upon the principle laid down in my laſt eſſay, 
that 


V\ 


x42 ruf £06 Ke&Sou,” _ 


that in politics things are true or falle accord g 
to their tendencies to produce good bt bi a | 
any reference to any abſtra@teaſonings) is a cler 
teſtimony to the legitimacy and the wiſdom of the 

Britiſh Conſtitution; yet as the cauſes of theſe . 
effects lie open to enquiry, itis worth the Pains 


6 to examine them, to be convinced” how far they 
are built on ſolid ae n 


* 
— 041 Ld > 
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Amid : al ha rdnine in the ed Mi. 
ſtances of 1 man, his paſſions perſevere! in an uniform 
and ſteady « current. "Their tones, their expreſſions, 
and. their modes, may be diverſifigd by contin- 
gencies; but their objects are ever the ſame, Rule, 

acquiſition, diſtinction, pleaſure, applauſe, : are the 
rewards which animate his hopes, and prompt bis 
exertions. Forced into activity by theſe unwearied - 
monitors, he becomes gradually acquainted with 
the capabilities of his mind, and is led by their 
conſtant agency in a regular aſcent to property, 
inequality, and ſubordination; taking new impreſ. 
ſions as he proceeds, till he reaches bis true 

point of dignity and elevation in the orderly 
Glpoltions 0 civiliſed life, „ 
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Now all this is in a true courſe of — 
wih little conſultation of the rights of 
Still, in this ſtate of improved nature, ee | 
mind is true to.itſelf, and: preſerves.in/a manner its 
paralleliſm. Its habits and qualities have changed 
| their modes, but are the ſame-i in principle, dilated: 
indeed by their reference to higher purpoſes, and 
their connexion with wider combinations. We 
perceive, therefore, that theſe paſſions and diſpo- 
ſtions are not only inſeparable from the mind of 
man, but are really the inſtruments of his ſocial 
adyancement z and that plainly every good ſyſtem! 
of policy ought not only to ſuppoſe their exiſtence 
and allow ſcope for their operation, but ſo to 
diſpoſe and direct them as to render them ſub- 
ſervient to mmm. e 


The ancient governments were none of them 
ſuited to the nature of nun. Democracist were all 


 )ither loaſe and uncompactod, or violent and 

diſtorted; and nothing ſhews their weakneſs more 

than their conſtant jealouſy of their great men. 

Their hiſtory, therefore, is à melancholy picture 

of tumults and proſcriptions; and, however it 

may ſuit the purpoſes of weale arguments to build 
| 3 


upon 
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n examples, and blazon their tranſaQtions, 
it can never be the wiſh of any ſober mind to foe 
them repeated in our own times. The monarchir; 
of old were {till leſs calculated to promote the hap. | 
pineſs or improvement of ſociety; and plainly nei. 
ther the one nor the other proceeded upon the idea 
of conſulting the nature of man; and rational liberty 
was equally a ſtranger to both. $0 little adapted 
was the Commonwealth of Rome to ſecond the 
progreflive improvement of man, and conſequently 
ſo weak, timid, and jealous in its principles, that 

the introduction of philoſophy and the cultivation 
of che arts were dreaded by thoſe why knew beſt 

the intereſts of the Republic, as the forerunners 
of their country's ruin. The Spartan govern- 
ment was ſtill more forced and unnatural than that 
of Rome, and can only be admired by thoſe poli- 
ticians whole opinion. it is that nature deſigned us 
for ſoldiers, and that the ends of creation are 
fulfilled by courage and military diſcipline.” Athens 
had no conſtitution; that deſerves the name of | | 
government: a natural taſte, the force of emula- | | 
pride, raiſed within its walls a gigantic growth of 
| geniuses, and produced. individuals that have fur- | 
4 | c | niſhed 
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| tendency; but as ſooh as this ſupetinduced and 
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:iſhed models to their. poſterityin-thoſe arts wich 
- Ggnify'and poliſh humanity-3 but in a political 


light, it mmm 
nities. I, oy ane 2:23 Wen gt M05" 


3 Ln 2 901 18. 1 445} an 


e „e a ſober examination 8 


theſe ancient republies; that their proſperity, and” 


even exiſtence, - depended upon the operation of a 
national ſpirit and patriotic enthuſtaſm in thè maſs 
of the people. While this principle was in its full 
vivacity, all was ſure to go well; it ſerved as à 
point of union to all the individuals of the State: 


by an irreſiſtible attraction: ĩt drew every thing to 


itſelf; and every cuſtoin and aiſageʒ however intrin-· 


ſically barbarous, ſuggeſted hothifitg to the mind 


but images and aſſoeiations of the pureſt patriotie 


precarious principle fell away, for want of other 
cements ariſing out of the uniform and conſtant 
feelings and paſſions of the mind, the whole ſyſtem 
went ſpeedily to detay, and being vitally wrong in 
its conſtrustion, afforded no ſtock fromm which 
recovery might be hoped, or hereon n 
ments 1 be grafted. 
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T6900 late indeed in the hiſtory 


ſureſt operation on which governments could 
depend for their continuance was ſimply the loye 
of ſelf, a feeling that does not decay with time, or 
lie expoſed to contingencies ; and that no political 
union was made to laſt, in which the intereſts of 
the whole. body were not ſo. blended with thoſe 
of. the dui ve} in enn his own | 


to the community. This law of action and re- 


action, and a 
e eee eee i 1 


to the wiſeſt among dhe ancient 48, affording 


analogies to direct us in the theory of governments; 
r — 14 


bin ian et en „ 


This an. Si ſublime, fo conſoiiant wo he 
mighty ſcheane of natures fo grounded im ptinip 
of unfailing operation, which no force of hum 
genius or human . counſels have been able to 


accompliſh under all the diverſities-of place and | 


or ap a 1 
7 _- 


would heir wise Wer B te 
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circumſtance on the great theatre of the wild, 
has, at length, by a train of fortuitous occurrences 
and combinations, acted upon by vigorous intel. 
ligences and that native majeſty of mind which 
early directed the views of Engliſhmen towards a 


noble freedom, eſtabliſhed a footing in this favoured 


Ille, and exhibited a practical wonder to en 
of ſurrounding nations. | i 


Could ole ancients, 0 deep 150 of human 
nature ſuggeſted this form of government, as an 
unattainable model of perfection, have been told 
that at length it would actually exiſt under an 
inclement ſky, in a remote Iſland, in the northern 


ſeas 3 which ifland it would raife to untivalled 


ſplendour in arms, in commerce, and in arts how 


aſtoniſhment! and yet how would that aſtoniſh- 
ment have been increaſed, by hearing that the 
day would arrive when this happy country, ſatiated 
with proſperity, ſhould contain a deſeription of 


ledge, who would have the hearts to plan its de- 
ſtruction, and ſet OT Os Ou root it 
up from its very foundations? zu do 6.1 

g H2 \ The 


perſons, and thoſe nat deſtitute of ſenſe and know- 
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The falſe principles on which the enemies of 
| diranniadCondicorica proceed; appear i in nothing 
more: clearly. than in their objections to its dateleſs 
_ origin and gradual incidental progreſs :. they ac- 
knowledge nothing that has not ſprung at once 
into form, and received a ratifying ſtamp from a 
regular convention of the people; as if; to legiti- 
mate a real bleſſing, we muſt ꝓroduce the evidences 
and records of its birth. In this inſtanee, however, 
as in its general tenour, our Conſtitution has pro- 

| ceeded in a manner correſpondent to nature, whoſe . 
method it is to develop her greateſt truths, and to 
unlock her ſtores. of knowledge with gradual reſerve, 
and in a tardy courſe of progreſſive diſcoyer). 1 
trace with veneration the finiſhing hand of na- 
ture in this flow conformation of our political 
liberty: every thing that is moſt valuable in human 
knowledge has been the fruit of this gradual attain- 
ment: every gift of God, and even religion tle], 
has moved in the ſame march of progreſſion. . The 
moral order of the univerſe itſelf, while cities and 
empires flouriſh and decay, rolls on in a ſilent 
courſe of unmarked improvement. Thus anſwer 
ing to nature in the manner of its progreſs, it has 
not loſt ſight of her in the ſpirit | of its plans, in 


* 
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which we obſerve a remarkable accommodation to 


the frame and character of the human mind. Iex 


depends on no forced or ſuperindueed principles of 
action; and while it is ſuſceptible of every ad- 
vantage reſulting from the higheſt exerciſe of vir- 
tue, it has not only provided againſt the operations 
of ſelfiſh paſſions, but has made ow nnn 
| of ui AO % 020 SSC EN 42935 $7447} nd 


Power ww bs every State, and power 


which never peaceably happen of themſelves, our 
Conſtitution has adopted and modified this evil 
thereby preventing the greater evil of numerous 
pretenders. In the progreſs of national wealth, 
large proportions of property and influence will be 
neceſſarily accumulated ;; hence will unayoidably 
ariſe pretenſions to honours and diſtinctions. Our 


Conſtitution has prevented the ſtruggles ſor theſe 


diſtinctions, by creating them at once; and by the 
invention of titles has enabled itſelf to gratify this 
ambition, without entrenching upon the integral 

power of the ſtate to ſupply it. The people are a 
great body, and mighty, which ever way wo}: turn 
H 3 4 


has a natural bias towards falling into the hands f 
a ſingle ruler: foreſtalling, therefore, theſe effects, 


i 
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provided for them a medium chrough which they 


tuation a free pallage is opened for the nature of our 
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if bey enjoy no conſequence themſelves, they are 


always liable to become the inſtruments of bad and 


| intereſted deſigns. | The State has therefore given 


them a form, inveſted them with great power; and 


may act; and as the few that have molt ſenſe and 


ſpirit will naturally take the lead, this tendency has 


been ſuffered to have its courſe, and the beſt- in- 
ſtructed have been made the organs of the claims 
and wi hes of the reſt. Thus in this wiſe Conſti- 


| infeparable from wan js turned ines dc ch 
nels. Power ſo diſtributed is a check upon 
itſelf, and the impulſe of indirect forces have 


produced a new force in the State, which agree . 
eee — — | 


2 * 
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writers who tell us that fortuitous governments 


muſt neceſſarily fall below the works of intellect: 
to ſuck reaſoners we reply, that a government 


which has been gradually moulded by time and 0c» 


caſion has not excluded the exerciſe of the under- 
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ſanding; in waiting for the leſſons of experience, 


rations which unforeſeen events and emergencies 
have truck out; and, retracing effects back to their 
cauſes, has founded a collection of practical rules to 


ſerve as guides in ſubſequent proceedings. Great 


experiments, and violent enterpriſes, ſuit aca 
ſperate circumſtances. | 


In ſome countries, CPE OI could be loft, 
and every thing might be gained, by a fuddenſub- 
verſion of the government. Where no principles 
of good are to be found, and rottenneſs has ſunk 


into the very marrow of the State, let the carcafe 


be thrown by as food for the ravenous tribe of 
reyolutioniſts; but let not the - vultures and the 
harpies be ſuffered to prey upon a body where the 
life-blood yet flows in the veins, and where bal- 
ſamie reſtoratives and alteratives might yet avail. 
Wherever the influence of Chriſtianity has reached, 
it bas breathed into governments a benevolence of 
ſpirit, and a gentleneſs of principle, that leaves 
them open to e e man 


Much may be ſafely left Randing as a ſecurity 
for preſent peace and order, while the work of re- 
> FO | formation 


— on — — 
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ſormation is going ſorwards. But theſe furious 
i advocates, for Conventions, Regenerations, and the 
| Rights of Man, are at iſſue with all governmentz 
on a queſtion of competency and title, and would 
involve them all-in one undiſtinguiſhing ruin, for 
tue fake of trying what they triumphantly call their 
ſplendid experiments. 1 ſpeak here, however, only 
in a view to foreign States; our own Conſtitution 
wants no ſuch apology. All good men conſider it 
as facred, eſpecially in times of heat and temerity; 
and ſo far are they from arraigning its purity, that 
they conſider it as the only pattern according to 


which we- are to n in the AE of its 
abuſes, L 1 


" thus conſulting the great . of nature 
Perry ors of the univerſe, we ſhall learn pro- 
perly to eſtimate the value of our own Conſtitu- 
tion; we ſhall canſider> it. as a part: ofa mighty 
whole, and as linked in fellowſhip. with that ſcheme 
of analogy which unites in a ſacred league our na- 
ture, our morals, and, our religion, and charac: 
teriſes the counſels, as far as our minds can explote 
mem, of the Great Diſpoſer of all things. We 
{ball learn to deſpiſe thoſe ſorry calculators, e 
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would perſuade a country whoſe Conſtitution has 

raiſed. her to be the enyy of all the civiliſed would, 
to hazard that Conſtitution in experiments on the 
groſſeſt, clumſieſt, and ſtaleſt theories. We ſhall 
learn, I hope, if Engliſh blood yet beats in our. 
boſoms; to treat with a manly and ſpirĩted indigna- | 
tion the impudent and flagitious attempts of French 
incendiaries, who dare to come to our threſholds 
and our bearths, to tell us, that in four or five- 
bloody ſummers they have emerged from a ſtate: 
of political llavery, to a fairer freedom than the 
| long-exerciſed' ſpirit of” the Engliſh people nas 
obtained; to tell us, While as yet they have no 
oſtenſible eſtabliſhment, that, upon their bare and 
unwarranted aſſertions, we ſhould leave all to 


follow them, and join them in promoting the labe- 


faction of all human government; 'deſpiling for 


their ſakes that precious inheritance of rights and | 


privileges, bought with the lives and fortunes of. 
our forefathers, and abandoning for their lakes our. 
Wwe, our r ſepulehres, and our altas. bene 
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nx AND PROPERTY AGAINST A · 


| PUBLICAN 8 AND LEVELLERS./ 


1 * 11 HAVE endeavoured to Were! in my laſt Paper, 
| on this ſubject, that power, which muſt exiſt ſome. 
= D where, can only be reſtrained within wholeſome 
= bounds, by being rendered a check upon itſelf; 
8 f this is man's nature, and the nature of the uni- 


| | verſe, wherein every thing is upheld by this law of 
. action and reaction. This ſyſtem of mutual con- 


troul in a State will not be effected by fritter- 
ing power of the ſame denomination among a 


| on a of individuals, but by ſharing it among 


M; different orders of the community at large, and 
in proportionate maſſes. Thus in our own country 


this ſober counterpoiſe of authority in the State, 
is our great ſecurity againſt partial encroach- | 


ments; and abuſes can enter but Nowly into a 


ſyſtem where there is always in ſome quarter or 


other a phalanx of 9 


— 
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Power that is diſtributed among a number of 
individuals has invariably a ſtrong tendency to 5 
coaleſce ; it is the ſociety of intereſt which makes 
oppoſition firm, ' and maintains the equilibrium 
unſhaken. While an individual is driving onwards 
in the purſuit of his own ſolitary aggrandiſement, 
his objects are ſeldom limited or defined; but 
ſuppoſe him a member of a corporate body, his 
efforts are then directed to the intereſts of his order: 
any excentricity from this orbit of exertion is re- 
garded with watchfulneſs and jealouſy, and an ac- 
count is taken of ſuch a man's actions _ _ ; 
firſt moment of his aberration. 


In the ſimple ade legiſlation adopted 
in France, this natural elaſſification and recipro- 
cation of power has been deſpiſed by the green 
precocity of theſe upſtarts in freedom. All- ſuffi- 
cient in themſelves, they diſdain thoſe intimations 
which nature affords, and ſeem' to be perſuading 

themſelves that they have erected a ſyſtem ſo me- 
tapbyſically enchanting, that nature and man will 
lay aſide their ancient character, and aſſume another 
that Mall harmoniſe Wich its principles. Er 
mibi res non me rcbut Jubjungere conor -... 
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* What is the ** theſe proceedings 


Turning our eyes towards this people, we behold 


a deſultory, diſbanded, enormous crowd of indivi- 
duals, held together by no other cement than a 
T temporary fanaticiſm, maintaining an unwieldy 
5 army, while. they are ſtaryving themſelves; miſ. 

taking the cowardice . ar the misfortune of the 
enemy for their own valour, and, f in a delirium. of 
| national vanity, conduQing a prepoſterous cruſade 
againſt civil ſaciety, itſelf, without. revenue, and 


without, the. means of _ enforcing. contributions; 


0 glorying i in, what they call their ſplendid. crimes, 
committed: for the molt part in-cold blood, againſt 
unreſiſting imbecility ; and proceeding at length to 
bring their King to trial, by. an ex-poſt-fatds law, 
Ver the crime of. reigning 3. on which principle the 
whole: nation might , with equal Juſtice, be, tried 


Fer the crime N obedience... 1 ay, the crime of 


reigning 3. for what more was it, to. make ſuch re- 


ſtance as he could, either ſecret or open, to pro- 


ceedings which. were threatening. him with a pri- 
ſon. in exchange; for. a palace, unless it be.an_ag- 


gravation. to call, it the crime. of /e/f-preſervetion * 
As the father of his people, he was bound by an 


| obligation. which vill bear " compariſon with 
that 


F 
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that of an oath extorted from a mig. proſtrated 
with grief and apprehenſion, to put forth what 
vigour and reſource 'was: left him to prevent the 
ruin of his country. This man, . diſtinguiſhed 
en the Princes of the earth for being t the firſt 
in bis own. kingdom to promote a falutary reform | 
of government—diſtinguiſhed for his voluntary 
Gacrifices of power, his early attention to the oom | 
plaints of his people, and his parental love, in, in- 
viting them to aſſemble. and lay their grievances” 
before the. throne—this, man have they purſued 
with a vengeance unworthy of chriſtians, diſgrace- 
ful to civilization, and * a people at r 
wich nature and with ne, 


1 101 N 
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* 
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Such is a view which the Tram Mae's pre- * 
ſents to us at this ſhameful period of their hiſtory, 
| | and ſuch is the conſequence; of a defeQtion from 

nature and her rights. In the mean time, I am 
far from condemning the principle. of the revolu- 
tion: I advert only ta. the conduct of it. They 
bare ſhaken off a galling yoke,; and vindicated | 
humanity from deſpotic oppreſſion; but the bar. 
barous levity of their ſubſequent career, their dog- 
matiſm, their puerility, their upſtart - contempt, 


— 


Ay run Lookenzon, No . 
re and their difforte erte, bells them 
à people unxipe for rational and manly freedom, 
and with minds too ill conſtituted in general ſbt 
the enjoyment of ſo precious a boon. Is this 1 
people to give leſſons of Idberty to Enplifhinen ? 
this a ftate of things to ſerve Engliſhimen for 1 
model? Are" we to lay by 'a Conftitution which 
in ten years has raiſed us from an abyls of national 
deſperation, to citcuniftancts of ſplendour hitherto 
unknown, for ſuch ſhaptleſs {truQure as the 
French have reared.” which, Tike the chimerieil 
figure of a broken God, Whits* we are endea- 
vouring to trace it, thifts and Hits its Watts, fl 
at Prop ne it +9094 in 1 


2 ſs 


er in ay eddy d extreme flint 
tion, that dur hearths and altars are ſtill dear to 
my countrymen, and that the bleflings of our wile 
Conftitution are not laviſhed on ungrateful minds. 
T hear, Gentlemen, that your patriotic example has 
been followed in every corner of the Kingdom; 
and 1 begin to hope that ſince Providence has 
protracted my fe to witneſs the riſe of ſuck 


abſurd and clamttoùs theories bf government, be 
N e will 
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will graciouſly permit me to ſee them inthe end 
thruſt out from apa defences Ao; 
. hords. un | 


But Aste 
to the diſtorted condition of the French at this 
juncture, that I am ſatisfied with oppoſing the 
conſtitution of my country; no republic of any 
times can endure a- compariſon with it. The 
hiſtories of Greece and Rome are ſtained in every 
page with blood and erimes; and no man can 
wiſh to ſee thoſe claſhenl days again, enebpt in 
a tragedy or an epie poem. Of modern republics, 
moſt are tyrannically governed; many of them 
timorous and dependent; and ſuch as have made 
a tranſient figure in the world, have owed it 
to the contingent advantages of a commercial 
nn and not ce any nnn 


A ˙ a 
moment enjoys ſome ſhare of political happineſs, 
we have two or three points to conſider. It is 
well known in what a diſſipated tate of ſociety 

| of 
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that her enthuſiaſm had betrayed her into an 
admiration of a liberty that was impracticable in 
4 Rate; of, political union, ſhe put forth all her 
ſtrength in a general Convention to fortify her 
EN freedom by a ſtrong. and efficient government. 
_ This. government, if it flatter her pride, ſhe mag 
call A republic; hut in fact it admits 4 ſtrong 
monarchical mixture, and was copied, after the 
Britiſh: Conſtitution. as far as her circumſtances 
would permit at the juncture 1n- which it was 
formed. Where: the Conſtitution of America 
differs from our own, it is generally, weaker, 
| While-che patriotic fervour | of..newly-acquired 
UÜberty ſupports her national ſpirit,” while peace 
endures, and the ſtruggle of riſing fortunes ſups 
pies oecupation and employment, her., preſent 
government may be found ſufficiant: but when 
the extenſion of her commerce ſhall induce luxury, 
and luxury new wants and new erimes; when the 
ſhall call for additional activity; ſhe may then 
r obliged to · avaib herſelf of the power of 


ſelf 
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ſelf· correction ſhe has reſerved, inimparting energy 


to lug parts of her en As may ſeemto fail * 
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e tei, 
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degree of ſecurity, to be juſt and mild in its 
adminiſtration: weakneſs. produces jealouſy, and 
jealouſy injuſtice,. It has been thus with all the 
republican forms which have prevailed in the 
world; they haye always been violent in prov 
portion to their timidity and their want of confi - 
dence in themſ.lves. Every individual can ſhake 
them, and every minute derangement affects their 
exiſtence. It is fox this reaſon that they are 


always ſo occupied with the detail of their domeſtic” - 


quarrels, as to be rendered ĩnattentive to the great 
intereſts of their political eſtabliſhments; A ſtrong 
government, like that af our own country; elevated 
above theſe petty apprehenſions, has no concern 
with individuals, imply,astingiyiduals, but in their 
capacity, eee corporation. Here an in- 
dividual in his own perſon can produce but little 
harm to the community, unleſs he can acquire ſuch - 
an influence oyer the body to which. he belongs, as 
to grids them to. "Y in concert with his wiſhes. 

. Wen 


| 
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action reſulting from the eounterpoiſe of intereſt 
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When thus much is effected, fill bodies of equi 
magnitude oppoſe his career; and\if ſingly they 


are inſufficient to encounter him, an invineible 
junction is ſpeedily formed, to which he is obliged 
to yield with diſgrace. Thus in our balanced 


Conſtitution we ſee every day individuals of 


gigantie ability, of power to wield a democracy, 


ſtraining every nerve to exalt themſelyes on the 
ruin of our eſtabliſhments; but the conſtant re- 


and authority is ſuch, and ſuch the elaſtic vigor of 
our ſyſtem, that the preſſure of theſe attacks has 
only tended to exerciſe its reſources, and to provoke 
its might. In fimple republics, where power is 


ſubdivided and frittered away, a ſudden combi- 
nation meets with ſimall reſiſtance, and Yarth 
the State ſupports the rencounter; but the tein. 
pered ſolidity of the Britiſh government not only. | 
views without alarm ot embarraſſment the afſocia- 
tions perpetually formed in ſupport of requiſitions | 
NR Ree n | 
Fur er 1 


This inſecurity and Nea characteriſti of 
- republican governments, place them in one view | 


of 
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of inferiority to limited ' monarchy, in Which 
humanity is moſt deeply concerned: they dare 
not relax the ſeverity of tha laws, in thoſe caſes 
where mercy ſhould ſeaſon juſtice. The danger 
is extreme, where the immediate authors of a law 
interrupt its courſe, or ſet afide its execution; thus 
the curtain of hopeleſs ſorrow is drawn round 
their tribunals, forbidding to imitate the juſtice of 
heaven, and ſuffering no ray to "_ from the 
wann above. | 8 


But although the obvious intereſts of a ts 
point out the neceſſity of an awful regard to the 
laws, yet the Engliſh Conſtitution is far better 
adapted to uphold their ſacredneſs, and enſure their 
ſtability, The triple ſanction they receive, the ſo- 
 lemn proceſs of their ratification, the variety. of 
diſcuſon they undergo, and the neceſſity of the 
ſame ſolemnities in their repeal, all -conduce to 
ſtrengthen their claims to veneration. Indebted 
for their exiſtence to no ſingle power in the State, 
they are in a manner independent of all; and each 
department of the Conſtitution will look with 
greater awe to thoſe penalties which py 
Man Re ee: 
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The monarchy of England has theſe remarkatl 


advantages, to which. I ſhould be happy could! 
turn the attention of my (countrymen. It ß 


according to nature, and anticipates her; for the 


courſe of human affairs is always tending to produce 


bliſhed. It creates therefore without ſtruggle what 


would probably otherwiſe take place with violence 
and convulſion; itdoes that coolly and temperately 
which might otherwiſe be done precipitantij 
and laviſhly. Power conferred immediately, and 
on the ' occaſion, by the people, is generally the 


offspring of ſudden fondneſs, and conſequently ex- 
travagant ; we are not ta expect enthuſiaſm ani 
1 to mix een e 


„Ascher dau we derive from this FREIE 


ical part of our Conſtitution, is the diſcouragement 
it holds out to intemperate ambition: the eſtabliſh- 


ment of ſo ſplendid a poſt beggars all objects of am- 


bition in which an unſolid titular greatneſs is the | 


only incentive, and the publie eſteem is become” 
the ſource of our trueſt exaltation. On this tide | 
country, that popular favour, which injother ſtates 
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may carry an l to a dangerous elevation, 
in England ſets bounds to itſelf, and expires by its 
own exertions: borne upwards by the gale of 
popularity, the aſpiring individual riſes. and riſes, 
till he loſes that intimate connexion. and fellow: 
feeling with the people, and eſcapes almoſt out of 
| their ſight, being called, if I may ſo ſay, into ſitua-. 
tions of ſplendid obſcurity. A mutual apathy ſue- 
ceeds, and his place is filled up in their hearts by 
ſome new adventure r. 


1 
t £1900 n ti At 
Thus in England the a e of ſociety 
is obtained: what is great in the ſouls of indivi- 
duals finds room for exerciſey without endangering 
the common ſafety: atBition: is called forth by 
high rewards; but theſe rewards are alſo its limits, 
and its conſummation is its grave. Mean time 
dhe unity, ſolidity, and indiviſihility of the Britiſh. 
crown, is the ſource of complicated bleflings to 
this kingdom. As the point of union to the 
different members of the community, it cements) 
and compacts our frame of polity, and gives 
ſteadineſs and direction to the jarring intereſts 
and counſels of che ee n nd the State. 
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and piouſly guarded, and has been continually 
increafed by caſual acceſſions, an 


Tue fame circumſtance of ani and ly i 


the executive power, is admirable in a view to 
the liberty of the ſubject. Wherever it is ſhared 
among many, it becomes vague, ſlippery, and 


fluctuating; difficult to be limited, becauſe difficult 


to be aſcertained : but thus bound down and con. 


folidated by the Conſtitution of England, it preſents | 
a permanent and definable object to the people of 
their caution may with certainty be directed. 


Thus, in the progreſs of political liberty, a regular 
courſe of attack has been conducted againſt this 
citadel of prerogative, and a regular courſe of grants 
and with difficulty acquifed, has been wiſely uſed 


e e 
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executive power, it is an additional comfort to 


conſider, that it ariſes, not ſo much from its own | 


with the reſt of our government; as an integral - 


part of the whole, deriving its ſecurity, not from 
| 5 
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its own private ſupports,” but fates reciprocal 
| dependence of a conſtitutional balance, Here we 


ſee the reaſon why the army is ſo little depended 
upon by the crown: to this we aſcribe the ſub- 


jection of the military to che civil power, and the 
facredneſs of the en law. BY FM 


But if 1 fil remain in the Briziſh 


Conſtitution (and imperfectian is the law of 


nature in every thing that is human), let it-confole 
us to reflect that it, is not more diſtinguiſhed by 
what it has already acquired, than by its power of 


acquiring ſtill. This principle of improvement 
has lately endeared to us our precious inheritance, 
by adding freſh value to the trial by Jury. While 


therefore we are gtaſting new excellencies on our 


native Tree of Liberty, while we; are repoſing 
under its guardian ſhade, let us gratefully -cheriſh” 
its root; let us moiſten it with our blood, in 
defending it againſt thoſe who. would unnaturally 


change it for one of French, growth and.cultiva+ 


tion, with its erude nne 


Rights of Man. 


and to poſterity. If the reaſoning M. n good, 
it furniſhes two moſt valuable concluſions; ve 
en to conſider 1 


** 


before me I mean the queſtion of a Reform of 


unexplained and unqualified, and'the houerſe | 


tet Wig FAT 113-2959 of: 

70 \ TRE... ASSOCIATION FOR raxsürne 
| LIBERTY . AND. PROPERTY. , AGAINST; R- 
rue AND. Nn 
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HE moſt difficult n of Als lies vet 
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Parliament. F have endeavoured, in what I have 
written already, to ſhew the danger that lurks 
in the phraſe of the „Rights of Man,” when | 


implies in its vulgar acceptation. It has beai 
attempted alſo; as far as the necefſicy for com- 
preſſion would allow, to contraſt the fundamental 
principles of our own Conſtitution wich the ſpirit of 
theſe dodtrines!'' Happily "for the lea of ths 
reaſoning, there wis an App to'pradtical 
in the experiener vf two e coutties—cxam 

intereſting and affectinig 0 Europe, to the world ; 


- volved | 
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our Conſtitution as devolved to us in ® courſe of 


nature, and as, conſequently, well accommodated | 
| e of man- but we learn from it 


alſo, that, like its great prototype, it contains a 


principle of improvement, has a property | af. 
growth under due cultivation, and affords; inti- 
— whiqhielhi opp wade 


yours to promote . «a £377 T b 4 - JU. k nas | 


In this view, while we bury in our hearts the 


precious treaſure of our rights, to depart thence 
only with our blood, we feel it a duty to ourſelves 
to add to them, as time and occaſion permit; mean 
while, taking a religious care that what we add is 
ſterling gold, and not a glittering baſtard coin of 
foreign adulteration. By rights, L mean the rights 


of the people; and by People, I mean all the 


orders of the State; for the Word ſuppoſes ordetg 
and degrees, and includes them. I mean the rights 


of Engliſhmen—ſuch rights as breathe no ſpirit uf 
deſtruction, and can only he promoted by referring 
to ſubſiſting models. Let thoſe then cheriſh, as 
doubly ſacred, the principles of our Conſtitution, 
who meditate wholeſome reforms. If they wiſn 
to reform the practice, they haue additional 
reaſons 


Ws Vol. II. ; 1 


— 
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akin ;proſerying the prineiple wntire; Ans, 
as .it has hem ſaid before, to. ſpoil and 
| en e eee 
toꝛpteſerve. 171 e 325316 e 
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| a two theads:; In an 
F manner how. . 
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Js 


Mbps | 
intel agen by thoſe whos preſs iche preſent mo- 
ment, is the ſecurity afforded bythe proſpetous 
condition of the country an argument to Which | 
Ins pts Gdhen ttt r,. bert mopeith 
be therefore — 
if n or, ſuppoſimgoother reaſons i to piſt for the 

_ -propriery of delay, TY of "the 
coumry makes 'the "taſk f. eafy, and 
whe dqtenmodiae ue . "brighten by the en 
Te 
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in candove its infinwias andere. biste 


mb hang eee ee annie 1 


in its operations; and ſo aten axe its fundamentalar- 
ticles implicated. in ſubjects under the conſideration = 
of the Legiſlature, that to one unacquainted. with 

its cautious proviſons againſt haſty adoptions, con- 
fiſting in tha triple ordeal to aich they are. ſubjoct, | 


our . might appear but a periſhahle temute at 
beſt. Built to encounter the ſtorms of human 


palbons and human +viees, qur veſſel is home out 
into the in with all her canvas ſpread s che 

tempeſt in ain aſſails her; ſnhe has no rocks, or 
ſhaals, or- quigkſauds, to fear: what ſeems to menage 


is in truth; the :teſſings of >the e e ; 
OE n | 
| CV 1 
Although the: Conſtitution OP Sara 
thus hardy from; its: habits of daily expoſure, yet 
there. ara-rough-miſchances to which.overyatliing 
that is human is ſurrandened > and there are cantin- 
W —— — | 
Va AV er aA ö us policy 
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policy in us to elude, and madneſs toencoun 
1I᷑1 ic were truez that in this country the fatlatica 
dGuoͤoctrine of the * Rights of Man' had o fir 
gained” upon the good ſenſe of Engliſhmen as to 
blind them to the bleflings of our Co nſtituti on, 
and inflame a deluded majority of the people with 
a eil for deſtroying it, L ſhould ſay; dt ung v 
the et deer egen bechoſen for canal 


1594 3 {25008 i ne 


— 
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* An reuris, which are meant to be N 
dre than reforms, require a ſober diſpoſition of 
Fer country at large; "and thoſe" hd ſit on b 
| ſolemn a queſtion, ſhould be able to devote to it 
dete undivided force of their minds, in the fulleſ 
ſecurity as to every other” political or perfoud 
concern. Now, although the preſent i is 4 moment 
in which too many outrages are "paſſing Near us, 
| and too many bad ſpirits are at work in our own 
| | country, to leave our minds ina ſtate of tran- 
f quillity; yet the high conſolatory proofs of a loyal 
= and' conſtitutional ſentiment, re- echoed through 
all the claſſes of the community, to his Majeſty's 
late Proclamation, have, for ſome While at leaſt, 
laid all our apprehenſions to fleep, Thus far we 
N | we 
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have a negative argument in fayour of — | 
NO for — upon the munen | 
- 4024 991. 10;vh60/ 263 nth 1 | 
A great deal has bend ſaid in pr 
Papers, on the powers of action and re- action reſi- 
ding in our Conſtitution, as copied from the great 
Jaw of nature: in purſuance of the ſame plan of 
policy, meaſures that work towards any capital al · 
teration in the ſcheme. of our legiſlation, can never 
be ſo wiſely timed as when there is evidently. a 
ſpirit reſiding in the community at large to balance 
againſt this derangement, and an active ſenti— 
ment is ene ſavour of eee eſta - 
bliſmments. W lein 


” * 


g * * \ ; 
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When wants win with a lone ef f innova- 
tion, and hurried by L know not what fatality to- 
wards Revolutions, Regenerations, and Conven- 
tions, to make the minuteſt change is to open a 
floodgate through which the torrents of the great 
deep are ready to burſt in upon us. Nom we may 
chooſe a time in which: the ardours of the whole 
nation are directed towards. the ſaying fide ; in 
which the different claſſes. of the community, with \ 
« ſpirit of union and fabriexy n moſt opal; to 
B ²˙ nts. 


my 1 . p . : 
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| 
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_ with the violence, the cruelty, and! abſurdity of a 
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peace ; in which the body of the people will be 


rand conſtitutional mode 
parnſun#c6aldebirigyretaiciaigy and-ftrengthening, 


the conſtruction of particular parts. If this de an 


opporturiity; it would be wiſe to embrace ity for 
ſuch: a time may not haſtily again preſent itſelf: it 
would be wiſe to embrace this great occaſion of 
Contraſting, in the view of a} mankind, the ſter- 
ung ſenſe and moderation of this happꝝ country 


neighbouring nation: let theſe membrable and p. 


poſite events paſs down recorded together to our 
lateſt poſterity, and fubnith- eampleb for Warn- 
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; ur- crcumtance ve pri hen: 


whicly-ſetd6in ariſe together in ehe except 


ns * is much anne 
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7; its beben 21 2 tl bak beta X Le # Me ax its | 
pr peak apply at r Thagea! whether they! did 
them apply or not, it little imports}to their value: the application 
is a queſtion of fact, which wi far from being the main object 
of the Paper, 


. Toglihmen They are pci 
their cares fam the-ſaftity- of th Conſtitution, and 
their ſolicitude ſon its reform.” Noching can 
afford a ſtranger teſtimony tu the moderation-of 
their views, and: the currectneſs of their ideas; on 
this queſtion of raſarm, than their anxiety to pro» 
ſerve the: ſpirit; ob: the: Conſtitution. « entire e 
. fake. egulated, ſo reaſonable, and 

ſo univerſal; the tba mut liſten wee 

or later; but the conduct and conſequences oi the 

meaſure may be deeply and permanently affected 

by this: difference in the order of tima. It is har 
beſt grace we can aſſuma. It is, in fuck. a, caſe, 

the ſummit of good policy in the Legiſlature ts 
anticipate the ſtruggles of the people. The gene- 
ral ſenſe of a country, when. it has outlived its ſiſt 
enthuſiaſm, is for the maſt part in the right. If it 
remain ſteady through a courſe. of years, it is far the 
moſt part irxeſiſtible. Whichever way it points, 
driven; and it had better go, than be driven; go 
willingly, and at once, than late, and by compul- 
lon. The people are never content with. what 
they have extorted; unreaſonable oppoſition pro- 
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gnation; and when onee they have 
become acquainted with their own ſtrength, they 
can rarely be brought ito uſe it with diſcretion, 


Perhaps, for theſe reaſons, the preſent is a criſis the 


moſt favourable: that has happened, or is likely to 

happen again, for the Parliament of England to 

begin a reform of the repreſentation, and correct 

what other abuſes in the practice have falſified the 

mn of our excellent nee n 
5 1 3 


N - With APR tf 9M a 80 2 a of ſo 


ele 4 proceeding, I ſhall: ſtate looſely ſome 


general obſervations.—To a buſineſs of fuck difk- 
eulty and danger, every man could bring with 


him a certain temper of mind, borrowed from a 


previous eontemplation of the political-ſituation'of 
his country at the moment. He ſhould make up 
ſome general reſolution as to the degree of altera- 
tion to which his aſſent ſhould be given. When 
our objects are undefined, there is danger of being 


drawn by the detail into a wider ſeheme of correc- 
tion than is prudent and ſalutary under dur circum- 
ſtances. Exils are not always to be removed, 
fi nply becauſe they are evils. In every human 
ſyſtem there are neceſſary evils; and ſometimes, in 


Our. 
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our ſolieitude co make off theſe badges of bar itt 
firmity, we ſubſtitute more ſolid ĩinconv * 
Thoſe who go to work with high - wyrought notiohs 
of purity and perfection, are 48 if calculated for 
the undertaking, as 1f their object were” really to 
deſtroy our government; or to render ĩt unfit for | 
the purpoſes - of ' ſo6iety, As there is neither p 
abſolute good nor abſolute evil in life, it is te 
buſineſs of him waho would reform Gur condition, 

not ſimply to“ ſeparate che evil from the good, 


but to balance between evils of different mag. 
tudes, He muſt diſtinguiſli between adſeititious | 


and neceſſary ills; between *thoſe which are com- 
penſated by no advantages, or by none that amount 
to a counterpoiſeʒ and thoſe which growout of our 
* ese n.e the badges 


ia a wholeſome wen; ; and the fame 
arrow, which - was aimed at an evil, may ſtrike 
through a bleſfing that lies beyond it, and ſacrifice: 
a ſubſtantial good to the removal of a diminutive 
forrow. + Gobermment is not à mere holiday. 
amuſement, not a model to be gazed at for its 
Glicacy of: workmanſhip; but a. machine to en 1 
cl L's dure | 
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| befors hs enters upon ſo momentous a queſtion, 
rom a candid ſurvey of the preſent ſtate of the 
country. If, in regarding her comparative ſituation 
in different periods, he peroeive chat our preſent 
Conſtitution, with all its imperfections and abuſes, 
has not prevented a riſe of fortune ſimce her 
ae eee 2783, fo. apidi/as to be 
almoſt incredible; if he find that ſour annual mil- 
lions have acceded to the revenue of the ration; 
cleared outwards have increaſed: from ſewen to 
in 1783 was thirteeny is in 179 not leſs ian nine - 
teen millions ſterling; While the enports, which | 
produced fourteen; have mounted to twleiniy - ihat 
the public funds have riſen from between fifty 
and ſixty, to between ninety and a hundreds 
e ſuffer his mind tb meditate:atleifute en met 
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becauſe they felt (or woeful experience had 
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1 . 
.nportant fas; will he not be reſerved. In e 


liberty he allows himſelf of propoſing or ſupport- 


ing plans of | alteration? He may ſay, that the 
political proſperity which has here been referred to 
does not include political happineſs; but let him 


| ſolemnly afk himſelf, if the people, unleſs they 


were generally happy, nay, rendered ſo by their 
government, would or could enable their govern- 
ment, by their loans, contributions, and commercial 
exertions, to purſue its objects with ww V 05 
and ſucceſs? 11 edi 0 ene: tl bi 


The Americans, whoſe example has ſofnetimes 
been cited for very oppoſite purpoſes to ''thoſs 
for which it has been adduced in the cotrſe sf 
theſe Eſſays, built as much as poſſible on old 
foundations, and left ſtanding their ancient re- 
cords, and precedents, and all the common law 
of the land. They left them ſtanding, not only 
becauſe they wiſely held them in veneration; but 


improved them in polity) that it was enough 


t once to eſtabliſh/ a Conſtieutzon Which cons 


tained within itſelf the principles of its future mel. 
lioration, They left: this reforming principle to 
. 1 operate 
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the ſuggeſtions of time and occaſion, and to ad 


Conſtitution, and are not to be provoked into ſud- 
den maturity by violent applications, but muſt be 


| has. ſtood between our Conſtitution and its aſſaſ- 
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operate in a courſe analogous to, that n, 
in a courſe of incidental improvement ;; to wait, 


vance cautiouſly on the leſſons of experience., The 
ſame ſeeds of melioration are treaſured in our own. 


left. to che kindly influence of the bee 
the e dews of heaven. 5 e 


by K ö 2 1 . . : 


F py not 3 to yt, in Seb out; 
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to enter at all into the detail of the queſtion; 
but one or tWẽ o thoughts occur | ſo forcibly 
to my wind, thas L. a 0 them beſore de 
d % 4 54 4% % ar ACHES 
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$91 ee Ae Fs Sai . of 
reform, on the duty of going back to the Saxon 
ſcheme of legiſlation, as the. ancient government | 
of our forefathers, and, as ſuch, entitled bo be fel. 
lowed by their poſterity. The inheritable nature 
of our rights and liberties has been eloquently en- 
larged upon by a man who, with a giant's ſtrength, 


ſins: but this gan of his e Saxon re- 
. | | Wu 
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bormiſts have been inconſiſtent enough to al ak 
with ridicule and contempt. It is clear that both” 
are favourers of the principle of inheritance, 
with this immenſe difference, that the one would 
ſend us back upon our ſteps, in contradiction to 
the order of nature, to imitate a rude. inceptive 
government, ſubſiſting in rude and unlettered 
times; the other exhorts us to regard with ſuch 
veneration as Nature inculcates towards individual 
men, the Conſtitution which our anceſtors have 
formed in a courſe of ſucceſſive expericnice. As 
we cannot repay this debt of gratitude to bur 
forefathers, let us diſcharge our boſons: by emu- 
lating their virtue in our love to poſterity, and 
our ſolicitude to ſend down to our children a Con- 
ſtitution entire in its principles, but improved in 
its practice. Thus, like the ancient huſbandman 


« For A and the Immortal"Gods/” 
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No man, whoſe mind is eben conftrufted, | 
can abſtain from venerating the firſt ſtruggles of 
an infant people towards obtaining a correcter 1H 
berty—it is another thing to-imitate their conerp- 
tions 3 
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in Tully's Old-age, we muſt anſwer, to thoſe 
who demand for whom we are planting en | 
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tions; this i is a homage which no thinking perſon 
would wiſh to ſee; paid to them as: well might we 
ſet about pulling down St. Paul's, to make room 
for a Metropolitan Church after the model 0 
the ruin on Saliſbury Plain. Bat though, upon 
by ſuch records as we have, was very inadequate 
ta the purpoſes of good government, and to reſtrain 
te diſorders of ſocial life, yet, as it is always fafer 
10 borro from former”. eſtabliſhments than to 
follow our own inventions, it is both natural and 
4: right to conſult ae dbelt early tima, 
da e copy, but with diſcrimination, what exam- 
- pes they may happen c nee 
1 "Wh W e e n 
00 Waben to 4 . of 
that. government, for not. only every copyholder, 
but every houſeholder, to have the priuilege of 
voting for a member of the repreſentative body: + 
In repect to the copyholders, I own I ſee no colour 
of juſtice or reaſon in the exception; their place in 


"mY fociety | is among the moſt reſpected orders, and 
Wl | they are capable of ſerving. their country in par- 
liament. in em, thereon eee 
1 2660 deny 
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| deny them them the full; rights of citizens, and to 

depreſs them below every: freeholder of | forty. ſhil- 
lings a year. On nee T:knowide? ho 
houſeholder : this maſiite, inſtead of giving purity 
to our Conſtitution, would be ſtitring up the bot- 


tom of 4 the ſtream, to ſully its waters and ob- ; 


ſtruct its courſe. In the mean time, the ſyſtam 
of borough» repreſentation. is: intolerahiy corrupt 
in itſelf, and the ſouros of incredible :diflipation 
and immorality among the lower orders. I build 
nothing on the impurity of its origin, as having 
bad its beginning, in the intereſted partiality of 
princes and nables. If it be notoricuſſy core 


rupt and rotten, it demands an effotual remedyy | 


at the hands of the. Britiſh, mph wee > 
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Lene my readers the eoneluſion of the 
| contribution that was ſent me on the” fubje&vf 
Signs: they afford us a ſort of information iat Gb. 
nects itſelf with the hiſtory of the mind; and dif. 
| plays ſome of it {rang warts ings 108 Macs 
combikations(0 07/2] wee 
20008 2867 (32340. e bh ene 4 n AIG! 
1065 . 
upon the ſame ſign, may be accounted for in Mf. 
« ferent ways. Some appear to be put together 
« merely for the ſake of alliteration is'th& Lamb 
« and Lark, and the Gooſe and Gridiron a figure 
« ſo degraded by the abuſe of it in modern poetry, 
that at preſent it can hardly be 'diſhonoured by 
« any application. Others have à ſort of con- 
« nexion, as the Fox and Gooſe, the Dog and 
« Duck, and the Ship and Star. The Bolt and 

, Tun I take to have been a rebus upon the 
_ © owner's name; and many others, it is probable, 
r 3 may 
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may be accounted' for in the ſame manner: 
« The Cock and the Bottie has, L imagine, ſome 
« connexion with the tranſactions of the Cockpit: 
« The Cat and Wheel ĩs a corruption of Catherine 
„ Wheel. The Bull and Mouth, and the Bull 
and Gate, are well known to be corrupted 
« Boulogne Gate and Mouth, very faſhionable 
« ſigns at the time of taking that city from the 
« French. Many of theſe junctions, otherwiſe © | 
« yery unaccountable, have been occaſioned: by 
« the removal of landlords from one inn to ano- 
« ther, who, unable to forget their local-attache + 
« ments, have frequently incorporated their inew 
« {ign with that of their old habitationy however 
« monſtrous. the. union might be. Same ſuch 
idea as this will help us to account for the good 
« underſtanding that ſubſiſts in this new ereatioui 
« between. beings-which have ſeldom or never met 
„in any other; as the Lamb and Dolphin, the 
George and Blue Boary the Cock and Roſe, the 
* Black Lion and Three Bee-hives, and the Blue 
Mare and Magpie. Of this fort likewiſe is the 
celebrated Bell Savage inn on Ludgate Hill; the - 
* moſt ancient perhaps in the city of London: This 
* ſign has been the ſubject of various conjectures, 
many 


* 
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N 
. many. of them ingenious, but alberrongous,. 55 « 
. &fome. it is attributed! to. a lady uf the mans « 
85 Arabella Savage; others fuppoſe:it; to-alluds to 0 
4 an ald romance, and to be a corruption of Le « 
« Bells Sauvage. The ſign formerly rapteſental 6 

© a: ſavage-man ſtanding by a bell; and the uud 
do theſ&reſpetive: ſigns. This piece of in- 0 
formation I gained from an ancient record; in 0 
_ < whichitis deſcribed as the Savage Inn; alia the a 
gell upon the Hoops. Fhere is reaſun ſor 
_ © ſuppoling; that moſt ſigns eanſiſted formerly: of | 


© carved! repreſentations fixed upon a hoopg ant | 
Hoop the Bunch of Grapes upon the Hoop, 

© the Mitre upon the Hoop, andithe Angel upon 
_ © the, Hoop. , A ſign. of this nature is fill gre 
_ © ſerved in Newyort-ſtreety and is a carved-negre- 
_ © ſentation. of a. bunch: of grapes hanging, within a 
_ © alſo-in Holbonn, painted on a board, to which 
6, fign-poſts. It is probable alſo that this ſign my 
have given riſe to the phraſe of Cock a Hoop” 
“ The Mitre near the Temple is ſtill called 
* according 
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q Hope and Mitre; though ſome of your reader“ 


« yill be diſpoſed to put amote literabconſtructiom 
« upon this ſign, and een be 
40 e get „ 


r 972 rhe 1 ERS” 


14 Wiki POR evt his originat 
« calling, and enters into what ĩs termed the public 
« ſine, he frequently engrafts on the: ſign ſome 
« alluſion to his old occupation; a ciroumiſtance 
« which has likewiſe ann 
ill ſorted couples as the” M a — 

« ſhoey tu Angel ur weer ribe me 
% Articho kee 


” o * " 2 " 
* 
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| ; enen ite err ee 
* A ſign is ſbmetimes an indication of the 
© favourite purfuits and amuſtments of the land- 
© lord, or of this prevalent ſports” for thany miles 

„ roand: thus the Ring of Bell; the” Eritket- 
Players, and fuch-Ixe diverfions, are very com- 


Ln goin every wein The Hand ant Flbwer 


« prevails among floriſts; though 1 Have ſeem this 
* idea greatly improved upon, im the Iute Rings 
* reign, by an eminetit gardener; who; Being poſ- 
© ſelſed of à beautiful carnation calle aftes'the 
„ Queen, 


, 
= 
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«6 Queen, procured an accurate port uf in a 


"Sh OT enen D 5a ih 2 4 
_ % larity, may be reckoned the 'Tumble-down- 
Dick, in the Boroughz the Old: Taberd Inn, 


| « Tavern, near Temple-Bar, now ng more, Wi 


« the patron of the neighbauring ee urch, and 


1 


Wa 


placing it athis door as a ſign, wrote 3 
8 # of DICE 2H IP * 2 Fat 87 THEY 239 6: Fit th; Ran: 


* FEW ſigns diſtiignifbad; . 


0 Rp dee ute celebrated in _ 


ny Fu Houndſditch; be, W Winks Ide 
Bag of Nails, at Pimlico, formerly called the 
„Devil and Bag of Nails, has been ſuppoſed to 
a have been a repreſentation TR n 
« Bacchanalians. I have ſeen 4 
« wherein it is called the B ne b 
« Woolpack, alias the Devil and N of Nail, 
« The Labour-in-yain,. or the Devil. in A Tube 
« Canterbury, alludes to the, old fable of waſhin 
« the Blackamoor white. The celebrated Deiil 


« an inſtance of a remarkable. .milnomer;, th 
« ſign, properly ſpeaking, was that of St. Dual * 


« repreſented him in the act of. performing tba 
« 0 exploit of palings the Dr by the nok 


« with 
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« with # Huge pair of tonigs. Notwithſtandi ing 
« this hamiliating condition of his infernal Ma- 


« jeſty, by a natural obliquity in our minds, 
« the: ſign was unhandſomely transferred from 


| & the Saint to the Devil from leer the tavern 


« has been _ time out of mind. 

2: Þ 13078 a1 gt ag tk Linotype a> 

abe e ſo common ee FRY of a 
« public houſe, is ſaid to have been intended for- 
« merly as an intimation that draught- boards were 
« cept within for the entertainment of the cuſto- 
« mers. The colours of the Checquer uſed tb 
« be red and white; hence the houſes ſo diſtin- 
« ouiſhed were called red houſes; and they were 


« at length ſo numerous, that a red houſe became 


a general name for a tavern, and is uſed as ſuch 
© in many of the old plays. I muſt diſagree with 
« thoſe who ſuppoſe the Checquer to refer to the 


4 arms of a Duke of Norfolk, who bad formerly 


« the profits of a duty upon ale-houſes; for the 
© arms alluded to, are thoſe of Maltravers, quar- 


« tered only by the Dukes of Norfolk, Which are 


* chequers or and azure, or blue and gold; colours 
by which do not oceur at a cheequer inn. Ni 701 Qs 
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manner in avhjolvthatipeople-otiented/ our erl. 


«cm wi lon lin ant: 
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C4. . it ann,, 
4 ut Chelſea. —Fhe various ſigns of the dalutation 
* enhibit divers: ſpecimens of dreſs and e 
irrer Sen fr ratet "Sometimes.ave;behl 


<4 im caualier, and exchanging moſt courteon 
< :falutes, to the effect of which their hors 
L eonſpire hy their ; aperings and : curvettings, 
< Sometimes itwa anti qussed baun, wit long 


% The nee — de Prise c 
* Wales: at :Lambeth, is u eg __ 
mmm, #37 b 1 2 


i * 


We e eee ee 
our hiſtoryiby the Saranems Head, - The rug Wil | 


Kaders, and the n chat were tol 


8 * PT. ] 
* %. 


4 0 


« of them by thoſe who: returned from engaging. 
« with them to their oven country, gave: this ſign 
ng 21661 4pgt 


« The e which de- ard ws is 
« not to be deſpiſed, The Mitre at Lambeth, 
u and the Hop- pole at nee are ſpecimens 
u of this ſort. Biſhop Blaiſe, the patron of the 
| ©-wool-combers, adorns a ſign in moſt towns 
« which have any -connexion with the woellen 
« manufacture. The Dog and Bear, in the Bo- 
© rough, perpetuates the memory of the Bear- 
« Garden there; and Simon the Tanner, as 1 
4 have ſaid before, juſtly holds a place ern 
* the brethren of that ann eee a 

11H ee * 
« It is eee the wal 
© about the point ef originality between neigh- 
„ bouring ſigns of the- ſame Yeſeription. Some 
* years ago, the diſputes ran very high between 
* the Magpies on the Windſor road; and the 
pride of antiquity had nearly carried back their 
" ddaims to the Ark ieſeif. We had accordingly 
* the Magpie, tie *O14® Magpie, and the Old 
* Original\Magpie, (07 #9 2 0 


* Sign- 


4 Sign-poſt poetry is much too extenſive a ſell 
& for mei to enter upon in this place; but I almoſ 


“ ſuch a compilation would be in ſubjects for 
4 the painters and engravers of the day, who are 
ce graſping at every thing that can be embodied 


© his approach to the ſeat of the Muſes,/in the 


TAE LOOKERSON. Noo, 


wonder that the prevailing; taſte for ſeraps and 
*. collections of all ſorts, has not ſet ſome of my 
«worthy contemporaries to work upon theſe ſpe. 
© cimens. :-1-think admirers in this age might 
be found for them; and it is evident how fruitful 


„ and repreſented, and , laying the whole world 
ce under contribution to their arts. The young 
« ſtudent, who ſets 222 
« Holborn, to travel to Oxford, may remark 


following models of alehouſe __ 
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41 have now, Mr. Olive-branch, near! y ex- 


0 hauſted my ſign- poſt erudition, which mãy 


« perhaps have afforded ſome information that is 


4 new and intereſting to many of your readers. : 


« To you at leaſt it may ſnee what a multitude 
« of topics lie before you that have ſcarcely been 
« hreathed upon, and how objects that ſeem. of no 


e importance are connected with other objects of 


« real magnitude in the ſyſtem of life, and ſupply 
« ſources of ——— and n matter for contem- 
& plation. 

« Yours, &c.“ 


As my correſpondent has left me a little room, I 
think it will be an act of gratitude towards him, to 
inſert a ſhort epiſtle I received ſome weeks ago, 
which will help to vindicate the importance of his 
ſubject, by ſhewing on how much minuter fri- 


volities the thoughts of half the world are exer- 
ciſed. | | 


« To Mr. SMN OLIVE-BRANCH, 
« SIR, | | 
N Among the various articles af uſeful — 10 


* tion with which our diurnal] prints abound, there 


-- 
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« are none which-T- breakfaſt, upon with greater 


| 3 appetite than thoſe paragraphs which give us an 
| | tt account of the motions of our fuperibrs, What 
1 particular ſatisfaction muſt it afford readers gf 
It 5 «the claſs to which I belong, to be informed that 
| | 4 a great man dined at ten clock in the evening, 
1 4 got into his poſt· chalſe at twelve, and, while he 


| © © was taking his afternoon's nap, was conveyed 
— * ity) TR an ur nine the tex 
| W « Fam cp tj from travelling by one conſi- 
[i ba deration, which I conceive is a pretty ordinary 
e one among perſons of circumiſcribed inedmes, 
e jn this inability, however, I am greatly conſoled 
4 by the peruſal of ſuch bobks and papers as de- 
« ſerĩbe the travels of others. As T have a pious 
confidence in the veracity of all wiiters of tri- 
ven, eſpecially if they write their own, Take a 
4 more than common intereſt in this ſort of tead- 
« ing, and my mind is full of a new creation, into 
« which I can Nip at pleaſure, When any thing 
« diſguſts me in the viſible world. 50 extenſive 
e has been my reading in this line, that I 
have very vn de ne preſent . | 
MN N go 
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4 g0 about che world by day-light: but as it is 
« of late the cuſtom to peregrinaté by night, 1 
« think a volume of road-dreams, or, where they 
« have lamps in their carriages, highway lucu- 


4 


public. 


« But to return to the daily accounts which we 
« receive of thoſe that move in a ſphere above us 
« ] fear I cannot make your Readers fenfible of the 
« ſnisfaCtion I have juſt enjoyed, from being poſi- 
« tively informed that the Dake of Ditchend, who 
« repoſed yelterday at Newinarket, fleeps to-mor- 

« row in town, and being able to make up my 
« mind as to the fact of Lord Fecble's arrival at 
« Bath, Sir John GarCon, driving down Pall- 

« Mall in his phatton, gives à pleafing jog to iny | 
« ſpirits ; Lord Canaille's lofles at play infpike me | 
« with pathetic emotions; Lady Jumper“ sdeliyery 
« excites my ſympathies; and Dr. Gobbleſton' s 
« gout throws me into a Gelieicus melanchely, 
« My foul feaſts with delight on the motions of 
« the Court; and my boſom glows With fattsfac- 
« tion when I read of x Jonrhey to Windför, and 
am aſſured that the Royal Family have all had | 
K 2. 7:7 05 40008 


« britions, Would not be abate ts the 


Ne 
their dinner. 1 ſometimes imagine myſelf con- 
« trouler of the univerſe, and that theſe account, | 
& axe officially laid before me. In ſhort, i it is im. 
40 poſſible to tell you how much tender anxiety is 
- bred in me for my ſpecies by this kind of reading, 
“ and how much I learn to forget myſelf in theſe 
« plowing pictures and moving details of other 
men's actions and concerns. Indeed, I would 
4 haye every motion of the Great, however mi- 
| « nute, announced in the way which a grave au- 
„ thor informs me is practiſed in Monomotapa, 
« where, when the K ing ſneezes in a room, thoſe 
00 preſent greet him in a voice loud enough to be | 
heard by thoſe in the antichamber; theſe give 
“ the ſame warning to thoſe in che next rooms; 
& thence it goes into the court, next into the 
« places neareſt the palace, and at length into 
he town; ſo that in a few moments all 
&« places reſound with acclamations, If every 
action of thoſe above us could be ſo ex- 
« tended, and every ſound that iſſues from them 
« be promulgated in the ſame authentic and offi- 
* cial manner, it would afford infinite fatisfaction 
« to their curious inferiors; and I am ſure none 


would 
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« would take greater delight in hearing from chem 
this way than, 


* Sir, 


* Your very obedient FN Servant, 2 


\ Sd. ®DTTER Px y;” 
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0 imitatores, ſeruum pecus, ut mihi ſæpe 

B lem, ſerpe jocum weſtri movire-tumultus ! 

O imitators. vile! O flaviſh herd | 

How oft within me have your efforts ftirr'd 

The ſpleens how oft with laughter ſhook Lak beard! 


* 


I KNOW of no 3 of the mind; of a more 
general force than the love of imitation: every 


circumſtance of opinion or behaviour bends to it 


by degrees; and often, while we ſuppoſe ourſelves 


entrenched in a moſt inflexible ſingularity, we are 


working after ſome ſecret model which engages us 
inſenſibly, and in a manner ſteals us from ourſelves. 
My old Houſekeeper is an inſtance of the truth of 
this obſervation; the irregularities and roughneſſes 
of whoſe temper are every day yielding to the con- 
tagion of tranquillity, and to the gentle influence of 
my Mother's example, My principal Correſpon= 
K 3 dent 
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dent in town, between whom and myſcle therg 
fubſiſts ſo regular an intercourſe, and who is my | 


firſt couſin by my father's ſide, is mightily taken 
with the ſmooth and uniform character of the | 
\Oliye-branch. family. I am informed he has ſo 
ſucceſsfully hit my manner, and the turn of my "4 
tures, that the other day, upon his entering the 
Coffee- room, a Northamptonſhire Gentleman de. 
clared, that Old Simon was come up to town— 
and ſpread a general alarm. The curioſity of al 
preſent grew fo troubleſome t to my repreſentative, 
that he could not. forbear contracting his brows, 
and ſhewing evident ſigns of diſſatisfaction and 
diſtreſs, which immediately convinged the whde 

room that the original Mr. Simpn Olive-branch 
"muſt be ſtill in Northamptonſhire. I haye deſired 

him to add a tail to his wig, and to diſmiſs his 

little round buckles and ſugar-loaf buttons, that he 
may be leſs ſuſpicious for the future in public 
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1 Ia our own. See havs ſeen both the — 
and the bad effects of this loye of imitation. It 
appears very evident to me that the gentlemanlike 

* ealy manners of "He SHA bave.greatly Ken 

3 e 9 


— * 
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pon Mr, Barnaby che Churchwarden: with whoſe 


en ſtyle of behaviour my readers have been 
long ago made acquainted. If my friend Mr. 


Barnaby could have contented himſelf with catching 


the ſpirit of Mr. Shapely's behaviour, his. fear -, 


diſconcerting, his attention to the perſon addreſſing 


himſelf to him, his tenderneſs of contradiction, his 
ſilence on all matters of obligation, his frugal men- 


don of himſelf, and his little curiolity in other 


m ns concerns, he might bays gained. his point 


without laying himſelf open to ridicule by ahan- 


doning his natural manners. But, unhappily, it is 


the exterior about which My. Barnaby is grown ſo 


the determined manner in which be executes 
his civilities, frequently. ends in a, cataſtrophe 


that completely difappoints his purpoſe, If you 


drop your tea-ſpoon, your head encounters Mr. 
Barnaby's as you endeavour to recover it. As he 


riſes with the prize in his hand, be comes with ſuch 


fury againſk the table, that every glaſs and tea-· cup 
1s thrown down, and the Echo vehemently exci- 
ted. At laſt, you, are preſented with your ſpoon, 
dut the ſame counteous. band, overſets. your tea. 


You are ſcaled, and rendered uncomfortable» for 


the evening; and Mr. Barnaby, retires to his place, 
K 4 with 
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with a fit of coughing, that laſts him à quarter | 
Fat enn 


Laſt night as" ſingular Guida came to 


ie acti with a pair of ruffles and a ſnuff-box; 


looking, as Mr. Allworth ſays, like beef a la mod:, 
Every tender of his ſnuff-box is ſure to be followed 


dy ſome inconvenience to his neighbour ; for as be 


generally gives his arm a ſwing upon theſe occa- 
ſions, it isfure to take by the way ſomebody's noſe 
or wig, or ſpectacles, and give them a very tude 
aſſault. In ſhort, Mr. Barnaby's hoſtile civilitie 
Have put us all in ſuch bodily fear, that it is agreed 
amongſt us, that, unleſs the paroxyſm die away of 
. ſelf, which we truſt it will ſoon dv, we muſt think 
.of ſome laws for the' reſtraint of boiſterous 


A 1 : . 


=} abletve wah great bare Wen chat this 


love of imitation is directed to another object in 
our Club, from which no ridiculous miſconceptions 


can poſlibly ariſe, The ſentiments and maxims 
of Mr. Allworth begin to be retailed by every 


member of the Society, and his temperate uſe of 


words is becoming very general. Thus when we 


2 emulous of a * 8 mo and principles, rather 
than 
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in his manner, our attempts are generally to = | 
certain degree ſucceſsful ; and if we fail, we are 


but where we were, without any ſu perinduced ab- 
ſurdities of carriage and behaviour. If we ſucceed 


in our endeavours, we often carry more points 
than one; for the new habits of thinking and con- | 


verſing we have acquired, feldom fail to give a new | 


elfect and colour to our manners, to impreſs on 
our conduct new modes of addreſs and delivery, 


and to give to our feelings new tones of utterance: 
and expreſſion. | — 


The otherevening, as my Mother and myſelf were 
ſiting over the parlour fire, we happened to fall 
upon the ſubject of to-day's Paper. I remember,” 
it was a remark of my Mother's, that thoſe per- 
fons whom it has pleaſed Providence to place in 
ſuch ſituations of eminence as neceſſarily hold them 
out as objects of imitation to half the world,” muſt 
have a yaſt deal more to anſwer for than their own 
conduct. © The eldeſt Son of the Crown,” con 
tinued ſhe, « what a mighty influence has this 
man over the nation in general! Let him wear 
« the bow of his neckcloth at the back of his neck, 
* and the ſeam of his ſtocking on the front of his. 

IS 2-4 0X 


"202. n= en-. Wa 
« leg, and in a fottnight's time not a leg ot a neck | 
« but would receive the ſame twiſt. How worthily 
« might fuch an,inflyenge be.cxeried on the mou 
ti character of his, countrymen.! How eaſy tete 
to, maks it the faſhipn to be juſt, honourable, ud Wl 

* religioÞs,, if thas great, Ferlonage: could be ca- 
« vinged. that, theſe, were points of equal imper. 
© tance, with the ſtyle of a head-dreſs, or the ſtruc. 
ture of a phagton] E wiſh, he would: read ad 
_ © ſtudy,” continued the good: old. lady, reaching 
j from the window-ſeat a ſmall octavo, with black 
121 un « this excellent book, which belonged to 
your greatrgrandiather, and, for, aught,L know, | 

5 to his aur e him .: 


She. then read, me a great aka the life of 

Sir Philip, Sydney, till, beginning to grow wear, 

the ſhut up the book, and thus, continued Ils 
„bright and accompliſhed Cayalięr might, if be 

« pleaſed, i in. i his day, haye ſet the faſhion of a ſhoe- 

« tie, or haye altered the ſhape. of every man's 

: <. perruque in the country; hut he thought it moe 
? 4 deßeeming his manhood and his greatneſs of 
% JE * foul, to, hold out a brave example of virtue and 
*: religions While all were looking up m/e. 


* & 


* 
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« the ſample of courteſy, of elegance, and gallantry, 
he was, bethinking himſelf, of his. paraphraſe of 
« the, Pſalms. He fell, fighting ſor his country, 
u and * n n | 


For. my- mn b eee bene 
not be much amils;if a petition; were drawn up to 
the P---ce of Wiles, by a body who ſhould:ſtyle- 
themſclves Chriſtianity-mongers, which might run 
thus : delt wor lod); view: 22; atrant > 
* HUMBLY- SHEWETH; Neu ac n 
That your Petitioners conceive they have an 

« equal title with the Buckle- makets of Birming- 
ham, to entreat the benefit of your Highneſs's- 
« ſanction: to thie intereſts of their trader The 
commerce of Virtue and Religion is the moſt 
important tliat is carried on by this proſperous 
« nation. That your- Petitioners are convinced, 
« that all the articles of their manufacture are of 
* ſound and ſtaple conſiſteney, and would be par- 
« ticularly becoming to our Highneſs's figure and 
condition. Your Petitioners are the more par- 
« ticularly induced to throw. themſelves. upon your: 
% royal an becauſe are en 
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< that their commerce, ſo intrinſically noble, wants 


<< nothing to promote and enlarge it, but the re- 
_ & commendations of faſhion, which your Highnes 


« is ſo well able to beſtow upon it. Your Pe. 


- © titioners take the freedom to aſſure you, that 1 
4 while their cauſe would borrow great advantages 


< from your amiable and. gentlemanlike deport- 


| © ment, theſe qualities would derive infinite grace 
K and dignity from their new connexions; ' More. 
4 over, they pray that your Highneſs would not 


content yourſelf with being negatively virtuous ; 
« and that while you are, to the great joy of good 


“ and loyal men, laying down your imputed ex- 
« trayagance, you would take up, to fill the va- 


« cancy, fome of thoſe Chriſtian habits which your 


4 Petitioners. deal in, and which, for want of 


« faſhion, lie long on hand. In- great hopes that 
< this petition will find its way to the ear of your 


* Highneſs, your Petitioners will ever think them- 


« ſelves bound to pray, with a true Chriſtian loy- 
« alty, for long life I 
« of the mem Bee 


Ae — arab OS" 


F tation, and ſhall devote the reſt of my Paper to a | 
conſideration of them in a literary view. 


. 
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moſt part ill- directed; and pointed at the manner of 


an original rather than the ſpirit and the character. 
It is on this account that ſo few have the ſoul of 


fine writing, while all have the trick and cant of 
compoſition. Fine geniuses are always bold, and 
paſs on to the very verge of permiſſion, the very 


fartheſt limit of jndgment and propriety; but their 
imitators break down the barriers, outrage their 
ſpirit, and diſtort their manner into downright 
caricature. Moſt imitators begin at the wrong 
end; they think if they are fortunate enough to catch 
the manner, the ſpirit will ſucceed: whereas the 


converſe of this idea is the real truth; if we can 


once emwhate the ſpirit, the manner will gene 


rally follow, or ſorne mann Rn and 8 


effect. i t e ee Wa 
| 4 ana 1 N 3 

For the FRO of dramatic writing, many 
reafons may be given; but no one ſtrikes me more 
forcibly than the rage for imitation, ſo character- 
iſtic of modern compoſition : for perhaps with no 
kind of poetry does imitation fo ill agree as with 
that of the Stage. Nature and real life is its only 


model; and the fluctuation of common opinions, 


ſentiments, and manners, requires 2 freſh impreſ. 
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Lon tobe taken off at every time we Miſh to . 
bibit a, likeneſs. When, the great and, ſimgle 


try, imjtation is more allowable and leſs diſcover. 
able: ſuch general. deſcriptions. are ſuitable to al 
ages and nations. Here alſo we expect one gener 
caſt ol language, for, the great paſſions of the ming 
have always the ſamg tones and-utterance ; but 
when we take in the more mixed and complicated 
ſcheme, of human actions, the ſmaller, varieties of 
character, and the more multiplied ſoms of diſſteſ 
cruelty, ambition, intrigue, love, affectztion, d 
fraud, the language as well ag the ſentiments muſt 
be ſuited to the actual courſe; off teal life, ot the 
hearer cannot participate Pont feeling or in- 
telligence. Let the ſubjęcts and ſgenęs of our Plays 
be what and where they will; let them be heroic 
or domeſtic ; let it be Athens or Venice; the piece 


muſt wear the ſtamp of real life, the oolouring mu 
ſhe w the breathing vivacity of qxiginal;obſery 
or not a ddptte vpe 8 
e ee agen 


} 1477485] neh wired 000 

e eee, 
ekkecds of imitation, which.excite in the mind- of. 
ONO reader, a diſguſting, idea of artifice, 
5 deception, 
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acception, and want of-feeling in the author: and 


even though ĩt remain inviſible itſelf, it never fails 


to impreſs its character wherever, it prevails, and. 
produces incongruities and diſproportions, and a 
general ſicklineſs of, colouring, that fatigues and, 
olfends the reader of animated. taſte. . We ſhall 
no where perhaps find theſe obſervations better 
illuſtrated than in the. ridiculous amitationsofShake- 
ſpeare, ſo common amang qur modern dramatic; 
writers. It is not by imitating, but by emulating. 
this great poet, and by copying unweariedly from 


the ſame model which he, himſelf had ever. before. | 


him, that we can hope to riſe to any fort of reſemy. 
blance. We make but little adyancement towards 
this perfection, by a ſuperficial mimierꝝ of his farms. 
of expreſſion, and thoſe antiquated words, of which. 
ume, not Shakeſpeare, i is Properly * . . 


When Shakefoeare ee ee ebd. 
of the moſt popular and familiar ſort. In the me- 


rit of language, therefore, we beſt imitate this great 
author, when we adopt the moſt natural and ſuit⸗ 
able expreſſions relatively to the times, in which 


we live, and to which we write. It is plain, that : 


is 4 


the ſame language which vas natural and ſimple in 
his time, has loſt that character in our own, and 


4 is 
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is become difficult, remote, and affected. We 
reverence it in the author himſelf; we are pre- 
pared to expect it in a writer of that age; we revere 
it as the ruſty armour of our anceſtors, which 
would nevertheleſs ſhew ridiculous "_ on the 
ſhoulders of A modern nne *. 


It has boen the fate of another ha 
writer in our own country, to be ſucceeded by a 
crowd of unworthy imitators: I ſpeak of the au- 
thor of Triſtram Shandy. As his manner was 
extraordinary, this has beep the great object of 
imitation to the tribe of his copyiſts. It has been 
the fate of this man to have his ſtyle and com- 
poſition degraded by the deformed likeneſſes 
through which they have been held up to vulgar 
view. All his imitators are in the ſameeant; and 
we will conclude this Paper with a Foc that 
* do for an all. 


Y 


® Since theſe obſervations were written, a Play has been repre- 
ſented on our Stage, in times truly diſcouraging to ſuch an attempt, 
in times in which the depravity. of public tafte had well agh 
converted the Theatre into a puppetſhow, which had overcome 
theſe diſadvantages, and ſtruck ſo vigorouſly on the chord of na- 
ture and feeling, as in ſome meaſure to ſhake us out of our dulineſs, 
| and alarm the ſleeping ſenſe of the nation. Such is the, „% Week 
of Fortune, written by Mr. 3 


2 


„ FF. >. 
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e TOUR of SENTIMENT... 


« And fo ald I, on entering che famed town 
« of Brentford and fo !--I could bear it no 
« longer—I guſhed into a flood of tears—An 
« unfeeling butcher who ſtood near, and who had 

« no joy above the fruitleſs ſtruggles of the ox 
« who tottered under his axe, pointed me out to 
« the ridicule of his hardened” comrades A glow 
« of ſhame, which by the bye human nature 
« cannot always ſuppreſs, ſuffuſed | my cheex 
« This, ſaid 1, is the dark fide of things My 


« horſe, (who perhaps felt the force of the appeal— 


« 'tis a pliant beaft) went onward, as if grateful 

« that I had ſpared the ſpur. Before I knew that 
J was out of the reach of the butcher's taunts» 
« my faithful ſteed ſtopped, as if unwilling to 
interrupt my reverie,—at Mr. March's great Inn 
* at Salt-hill,—And in what, ſaid I, am I ſuperior 
© to the labouring wretches that herd in the 
* meaner houſes which are open to their more cir- 
© cumſcribed neceſſities? A conviction of ſelf- 
« applauſe invigorated my whole frame. — In my 
« life I never. experienced a more tranquil glow 
* of nm, —A clicquered window- 
ſhutter 


NE... ſhutter ſoon cau ght my eye Good entertain. 
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«. tainment for man and horſe : Aye, aye, ſaid! 
0 « —for my late triumph over; pride ſtill made my 
„ blopd dance in milder meanders through ny 
4 veins Aye, aye, ſaid 18 and Lpatted the meet 
4 neck of my faithful companion —aye, ape, fd 
de I, and I hope we may reverſe the mgtto, and (ay, 
Wo c Good, man and horſe for entertainment 
« and fo faying, f I gave my horſe; to. hocel 
* « Will the oftler z and walking, hriſkly into. the 
« worſt room I could find, I fared ſumptuouſy 
- ans a cruſt of brown bread, half mouldy. yith 
« age, and a glaſs. of water . which, I drew. from 
« the pail i in which my. ſteed had, been drinking, 
. The worldlng will ſmile at my,mortifieato 
but let it be remembered that I am veriting 2 
6 28 wh the the "OO ne 


*& and. * Y 
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l 4 Tia range l ſaid. 1—paſfing, frag hn 
« French cooks ſhould be called. iny, When hen 
« ment can give ſo keen a zelt.to the; homelick 

| « fare A tear filled each eye; as; L ſpoke 
. « © knows, not. how, they came there rand 195. tin 
n naß mage: for Gn ne 


4.48 18 
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« to enquire.] Thou, hapleſy animal, ſaid I to my 


« Eſopus knew it not, or peacocks tongues would 
| « not have been in kis bill of fare. I. ſpoke 
« with vehemence; and I fear my quiet compa» 


« for he ſtopped ſuddenly; hung his head, and 
« preſented an attitude ſo moving, and ſo pregnant 
« with filent reproach, that Balaam's aſs, with all 


« pariſon. © Pardon. me," ſaid I, moſt uſeful and 
« harmleſs creature, if I have unwarily drawn 
« innocent blood.“ My tones, as I ſpake, were 
« ſweet and flexible—partaking of the melting 
« philanthropy of the ſoul that gave them utterance. 
His gentle nature. was appeaſed-—he).recoyered 
© his pace — Kind Heaven, ſaid. 1, -< far. once 
u reverſe. thy decxees, and grant my excellent 
« beaſt the immortality he merits, by virtues bis 
rider would be proud to poſſeſs. Whether 
« my. imagination was warmed: by a train of re- 
* flexions, each of which, would; put the tyrant 
* conqueror, to ſhame, or whether merit, though 
in a quadruped, is never unnoticed—but.it mat= 


prong 


« faithful ſteed, art unacquainted with this luxury. 
« nion ſuffered by the enthuſiaſm of his PEER | 


« his loquacity, would-baye:ſuffered: by the com- 


© ters not the effect was the ſame; (we ate ever 
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| © prone to judge by events z) ſo it was,” that he 

« reared exultingly as I finiſhed my prayer. He 
u had never thus raiſed himſelf before; his humble 
*«. difpolition kept him nearer the earth. Aud 
* why, faid I, ſhould I reject the ſuggeſtions of 
« my expanding heart? Xanthus, faid I, prophe. 
« fied before thee, honeſt brute. -I embrace the 
4 omen; and, if I am credulous, let me not be 
4 ſcoffed. Achilles was ſo before me And ſo 
ſaying, I raiſed my eyes (which, by a habit of 
„ thoughtfulneſs, were generally rivetted to my 

4 horſe's mane) to wor the ſtreets of 


000% | 


6 Ugh J. Lots an invidious DE © let that 


* paſs. Charity would perhaps have choſen 3 
à tenderer appellation: but are not words in- 
4 tended as the pictures of ideas ? The town, 
.6 Reader, is not clean; and the mire which my 
e ſteed gathered in his paſſage through it, im- 
& preſſed more forcibly upon my mind the appo- 
& ſiteneſs of the title, Vet what will not habit 
& effect? The countenances of the inhabitants, 
4 though defiled, were illumined with ſerenity; 
& but the ſolution is not yet complete. Patriotiſm 
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« will have its dues it was native dirt; and who 


« ſhall ſay that the natale ſolum can never incon- 


« yenience or disfigure ? The myſtery was at an 
« end—or I was too indolent to purſue the en- 
« quiry—or perhaps pride concealed the deficien- 
« cies of my theory (as is often the caſe with 
« wiſer men), or what ſhall we ſay to Deſcartes 
« and his atoms ?—But be it as it may—when an 


attempt is made to remove difficulties, one may 


« fail in the primary end—but it is made up to us 
in another way; and the ſelf-applauſe ariſing 
« from a couſciouſneſs of ſtrenuous. endeavours, 


more than pays us for our trouble. If Iam 


« wrong, let not a cruel world too harſhly buffet 
« my ſyſtem —A fly's wing might overturn. it 
« | have a heart too feeble and tender to ſuſtain the 
« penalties to which the errors of my head might 
« expoſe it. Do not laugh, but pity me.“ 


It was my intention to have added ſomething | 


on the ſigns and . evidences of . imitation in 


authors; but the queſtion is too diffuſive for 
my preſent Paper. I cannot help remarking, 
daoeves, 


3 * 


2 1 
— 
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_ however, While I am upon it, that we ate 10 

make up our judgments in this matter from ci. 
denees Which lie boch in the thought and e 

writer. No man has better deſcribed what bipht 

to be taken into the accbünt in feſpect to the 

| riter, chan the author of the "EMay on Imi- 

pp tation. If 'a Northern pot,” fays he, a de- 

0 A ſtcribe an Italian ſpring - if an auttio df a gloowy 

« diſpoſition delineate ſccnes of merfimenit if we 

& find a ebufſe of fentiments or alt of compoſition 

different from that to which genius, ſitilation;'or 

« complexion, would naturally lead; that is, if a 

_ © recluſe man write Hike a mary of che world ff 

A great writer deviate much from his natural 

4 manner if a humane man deal much in bitter 

and aerimonious ſentiments we may judge 

[- « them all to be led away by the charms of imita- 

| « tion.” We muſt make alſs a compariſon be- 

tween the general turns of ſentiment and manner 

by which two writers are characteriſed; and in 

proportion to the reſemblance we think we can 

perceive between them, we'{hould be difpoſed to 

Si CRE Kae fortuitous. 5 


THU 


# * * 3 


ina this" apelcgy Gatte * 94 | 
| for Tacitus, one of whoſe moſt beautiful paſſages 
Ole . runs 
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runs ſuſpiciouſly" parallel with one I met with the 
other day in the twelfth chapter of ee 
Agellaus. . $ 


Hut lr * 1s Sole diols rnd e 
impulſu, completis undipue bafilicis et templis lugubri 
propectu. Neque populi 'nee'plebis ulla bun, fed" di 
tniti vultus et converſe ud ammia aures; nec flentinm 
aut quies, ſed" quale' mugni 1 ar y Filontiiom 
bing Gare.” . M ein I8% 


"> , 1 
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In amg with reſpect to the bat of 
imitation from conſideratibn of the ſen ntiment, 
we perceive that one thought, by its* own. nature | 
and quality, is more probable than another, to have 
occurred accidentally to different writers; and 
therefore that, notwithſtanding: theideſt diffimi- 
 litude of character, authors may ſometif mes exliibit 
remarkable coincidences, without deferving to be 
ſuſpected of imitation. Thus the well-remem- 
bered ſentiment in the play of 'Terenes; Homo Jum, 
Kc. is exactly expreſſed in a line which T read'a 

long time ago in e fut or lech part vf Luca 


Panegyrie 


. 
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Pos on Demonax ; but which 1 do lot re 
member well: mare to quote. 


The reſemblance which a. of Menander 
in Hirelius bears to the Scriptural commandments, 
is remarkable, and is certainly not to be aſcribed | 

to imitation, but to the breadth, compaſs, and uni- 
verſality of the thoughts, as well as the home ap- 
peal they make to the moral ſenſe and our gene- 
ral nature.— 4“ If any one, O Pamphilus, think 
[ that, by merely offering a ſacrifice, he can'arrive 
at the favour of God, be has an unworthy 
« opinion of him, and will find himſelf miſtaken, 

8 He muſt become a man of virtue, beneficial to 
« ſociety; ; muſt not pollute virgins, nor commit 
« adultery, nor ſteal, nor murder; and the wife, 
4 houſe, horſe, youths and maids of another, he 
Ka muſt not covet . them, —Sacrifice therefore to 
15 God with Juſtice and benevolence; let your 
« purity be in your. n rather than in our 
'« garments.” f 
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It! is s altogether = operation 2 a nice he las 
to diſcern the true marks of imitation. Upon the 
ee of a paſſage which at firſt wore 2 


al ett 23 ſuſpicious 
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ſuſpicious appearance, e lden diſcover that there 


was a train of * in the writet's mind which 
led neceſſarily to it, and that to have avoided the 
reſemblance would have been really an effort of 
ſtudy, and an injuſtice to himſelf. Truth and fact 
too, and the ſame track of obſervation, will often 
force two writers upon the ſame adoptions; and, 
by ſacrificing too much to a delicate ſerupuloſity, 
an author may ſubmit to a cruel defalcation of his 
principal idea. Would any man have choſen chat 


the Author of the Reflections on che Revolution | 
in France, ſhould have given up the following 
tranſcendent paſſage," becauſe part of the thought, b 


or rather the fact on HE it is VI occurs 
in ae or in Sy fe Neil g 0 


Hz 15 "4 V 


« Our alien N is W in 5 5 — 
reſpondence and ſymmetry with the order of the 


* world, and with the mode of exiſtence decreed 
to a permanent body compoſed of tranſitory parts; 


© wherein, by the diſpalition of a ſtupendous wiſ- 


_ © dom, moulding together che great myſterious 


incorporation af che human race, the whole at 


© one time is never old, or middle-aged, or you 5 | 


< but, in a condition of unchangeable conſtan 
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% moves on through the varied tenour of per. 
4 petual mw; Aku we, and progteſ. 
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ad « Aa ue admirable this 50 


& appears, it is not the individuals that are the ; 


« moſt, wonderful, but the whole under which theſe 
<« individuals are in perpetual fluctuation—it is in 
the ſueceſſion, reproduction, and duration of 
<« ſpecies, that nature becomes inconceivable. 


This myſterious faculty of reproduction which 


© reſides alone in animals and vegetables. this 
« kind of unity in diverſity, always ſubſiſting, and 
« ſeemingly eternal—this procreative power which 
« perpetually exerciſes itſelf, without being de- 
« ſtroyed— is a ſecret, ann of which we are 
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I am ſorry that my limits allow me to ſay no 
more on this head of imitation, as I am perſuaded 
of its importance to the general objects of lite- 
rature. To ſuſpect it every where, and on inſuffi- 
cient grounds, or on the other hand to be dupes to 
its artifices, are extremes that tend bebe t _—_ 
our judgments, * ' — 
22 —————————ůůů 
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© Round him much embryo, much abortion lay.” Porz. 


Ix revolving the general caſt and' ſpirit of ſuch 
of my lucubrations as have been committed to the 
world, I cannot help ſecretly accuſing myſelf of 
treating the votaries of faſhion with too little indul- 
gence, So much has this lain upon my conſci- 
ence, that I determined, a few days: ago, upon ma- | 
king them ſome reparation; and accordingly wrote 
with great urgency to my friend the Projector to 
turn the courſe of his labours as far as poſſible into 
A channel that might produce ſome advantages to 
faſhionable life. He has accordingly exerted him- 
Firn £1 f 


—— 
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ſelf with his uſual vigour and alacrity, and-has ſent 
me ſeveral draughts and plans deſigned for the eaſe 
and benefit of the world of faſhion. The fir 
produce of his lucubrations is a ſyſtem of economy, 
by which the Great will be enabled at once to 
abridge their expence of time, of pocket, and of 
ſtudy. His 2 cg are Be ip me almoſt in 
the eee. we; : 


\ 
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K bab whoſe lives are full of buſineſs, and 
* of great concern to themſelves and their fellow- 
« creatures, as is undoubtedly the caſe with people 
« of faſhion, no giftis ſo worthy of being cheriſhed 
« as Time:—to ceconomiſe and et which, 
4 ene rules: S155, 
« rſt. No ——— WO en 
„ nothing comes of it among men of faſhion. 
« * 2d. The wear and tear of time, by conſtant uſe 
e to be avoided, as ſo precious ah article ought | 
to be employed ſparingly." 
1 07 Time often to be protracted by long and 
5 « weariſome Jounges, Dig 
o | 
& "7 When time is heavy with Uaſitite and 


„ dull with 1 be tender of uſing 
« it 
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« jt in this torpid and vapouriſh-condition, and 

« endeavour 1 to refreſh it We the flumbers of 
« inanity; _—_ | | 

« 5thly. Make up your mind at once and irrevo- 

« cably on every queſtion: by theſe means you 


« ſave the time that would otherwiſe be loft in 


« chooſing, and need never after waſte a 


* 


« moment in hearing what another man has 


3 


4 to ſay. 


« 6thly. Avoid the acquiſition of too many new 
ideas, which will demand conſiderable tige 


N . : . _ N 4 . ” 
« to arrange in your minds. The fewer your 


« ideas, the more ſpeedily will your meaſures 
© be taken, and your reſolutions formed; it 


« being a much ſhorter proceſs to ann 


« with two ideas than with half a ſcore. 
« -thly. Diſpoſſeſs yourſelf as much as poſſible of 
« all feeling for other men; ſorrow for others is 


a double conſumer, and lights at both ende the 
« torch of exiſtence, We loſe to ourſelves the 


« preſent moment, and We the e e 
« of grey hairs -and the grave 

« Sthly. Rob other men of as much of Abe 
4928 pollible, by way of faving your own. 


dk 2 | ge 
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«, This — rl, end 6 malt ng 


economy. r 


gthly. Study your own he in every 


concern of life, and waſte no time in think. 
l ing of the ſacrifices you make to them, or of 


& ©. conſtant admiration of your own perfeQtions 


their conſequences to other men. | | 
rothly. Let all your time be ſpent upon your- 

<« ſelf, on the farmer's principle of ſpending his 
“ manure on his own grounds; and let your 


<« abforb all the . that is due from you to 


& others. 


40 


IIthly. Fill up vour time as, pang 25 poſſible 


with pleaſures that exclude participation. 
 12thly, The laſt and greateſt rule is this:— 


“ Allow no time for praying, or for works of 


charity; for this is giving up a portion of our 


time to eternity, which is a greater-abſurdity 


than ſending en to rb pouring 
n nn ane 1 N 4 | 


80 wi ed Sas 6 10 en 


of time, deſigned for the benefit of the faſhionable 
enn He next conliders the various articles in 


; which 
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which money may be ſaved, ſo that a ſufficiency 


may be preſerved for the uſes of ga ing a and the 
buſineſs of gef 4113 


« 1ſt, All 0 a and nisten to be 
« ſubdued; ſuch as compaſſion, generolity, 
_ « patriotiſm, and public ſpirit. 
« 2dly. The money beſtowed! on horſes to be 


« ſaved out of the education of our children; 


they are therefore to be ſent to ſchool 


_ © where the OE ae gs can * Weng for 


« them. * — i 


\ -« 4dly. To baniſh hoſpitality fro our e 


d and to aſk the company of our friends for the 
« ſake of pillaging chem at play, and in a 
« view to the dbureurs which they in courſe 


© leave behind chem, and which 1 we divide with | 


« our ſervants./ 4.4159) Sib 

« 4thly. To' ſacrifice Sieber een in 
* every article of life; to go without ſubſtan- 
« tial conveniences, for the ſake” of ſhining 
« ſuperfluities ; to be miſers at home; that we 
* may look like prodigals in public; and to 


4 live like beggars in ſecret, to glitter like 
< princes abroad. 


L 4 ce 5thly. 


— 


4 | 
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4 5thly. To abandon all poor relations, and to 
db; be charitable only to thoſe who are much 


richer than ourſelves— this is pious uſury. 

6thly. To be loud againſt the ingratitude of the 
« poor, Which we have never experienced; and 
c to reſerve our charity. for deſerving objects, 


6/6 which we are. determined never to ow 


« ledge... 


Ithly. To be active and G in 1 


© ſchemes of charity, which we are well aſſured 
, 4 can never take place; while we are filently 


<« raiſing our _—_— to the ruin of diſtreſſed 


8 families. 


Schly. To paſs Fan the . ol Famine with 


our money glued to our pockets ; while, to 


«. ſee a new dancer at the Opera in the even- 


Fee eee 


« 6 Princes, T 
gthly.. To repair to the houſe of diſtreſs not to 


- « diflipate gur money in common- place acts 
e of compaſſion, and generoſity, but to extort 


& « good, bargains. from hunger and neceſſity, and 


+ 


© &t 


= 2 „ 1 
— — oh x - * 5 
ef | * w4 * 


< to purchaſe at cheap rates the laſt ande 
as mie of periſhing nr yy 


AP 1 
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« lothly. To be laviſh of kind ſpeeches, which 
à colt nothing and to lament, when death has 
4 come in relief to miſery, that the eircum- 
« ſtances of ſo'melaneholyacaſe were not knoẽwʒa 
F ⸗˙²˙·ð | | | 
n 517 % P [ 


— 


on mom Dinh 0 RN * 


1 | 
" 

1 ſhall now retail my fiendotins for is e | | 
wy g N ue 0 1 
| 

| 

| 


= 

| | 

i Bere e | 

« learned' Societies; for thus we maintain the 9 
N Wg per yr 


7 


“ guineas a year. 8 : 

« ally Inſtead of delising a gens velbiig ; 
to a \reading-club, where one book may 
« ſerve many perſons; and where the waiter l 

« takes the reſponſibility of choice off our hands KW 
and contralta to. kn e de e 

does cards a 4 5 # 
« 3dly, A cheap ada of ede may be col- 

_ © lected from the introductory parts of adver- 
« tiſements, which may do for ourſelves and 
children. For inftanee—Some ſie ſenti- 
© nods; on the paſſions may be found in the 

L 5 | * adver- 


. 
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The Dumb Dolly, or a machine for waſhi 
& is recommended by ſome lively remarks on 
A the ſaving of time.— An elegant prefuce on 

conception. The great fecundity of nature 

« is a natural theme of admiration in the adver- 

<« tiſement of the Perſian powder for lice.—The 

_* © contagion of bad communications is very 
& forcibly deſcanted upon by the inventor of 
- © the antivariolique bags againſt the infection 
of the ſmall-pox, &c.—A ſincere believer in fu- 
< ture rewards and puniſhments conſcientiouſly 

« recommends his elaſtic defiderata.—The ad- 

_ .. vantages of exerciſe are ſet forth very pointedly 
e in recommendation of a plaſter for  corns.— 

The inventor of the agua mirifica ſor the eye, 
4 has not forgotten to expatiate on the tendency 

1. W the contemplation of en _ 
* bay, to 6 and Penk the nn 


if . ($1 4.8 2 AF FF 1 


Theſe vatuable tj contain all the n 
neceſſary to a man of faſhion. © The rumbling of 
bis carriage will ſoon ſhake them together, fo 4s to 
form them into à compacted ſyſtem; and fo fur- 

2k E niſhed, 


— 
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niſhed, he will ſoon acquire the title of a great 
an in his own OE . 


The os 4 8IT9 


e ith his 5 40 faſhionable dss 
nom my friend the Projector has ſent me ſome 
hints for a viſiting- map, which he deſires me to lay 
before the elegant part of my readers. To this map 
there arè to be an equator, ecliptic, poles, circles, 
degrees, & c. The houſes where viſits are due, are 
to be diſtributed after the following manner: per- 
ſons of high quality are ſituated neateſt the line, as 
claiming the greateſt warmth of attachment; and 
all above the degree of Baronet to be placed within 
the Tropics. | In the degrees without the Tropics, 
our acquaintance to be ranged according toi their 
figure and fortune. A poor relation to be carried 


to a very cold latitude and an old friend with 


broken fortunes to be tranſported to the regions of 
eternal froſt. Perſons of celebrity for genius or 
beauty to be placed on our on meridian... What 
ever part of the map has moſt of the ſun Which is. 
the emblem of proſperity, there pour uiſits are 
chiefly to be directed, till this luminary again for- 
fake them. The places of worſhip are to be ftu- 
ated on the tops of high mountains, which wilt | 

| L 6 afford 
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aftord an apology for leaving your card at the do 
only once a month or fo. As viſits of 
make no part of the faſhionable ſcheme of viſiting, 
- the poor muſt either be kept at a great longitudinal 
- diſtance, infulated in the midſt of the oceam or 
(ice-bound in the polar extremities. © The Hgns of 


wine Todido are to be noted, and che fun's page 


chrough them is to influence the ſpirit and plan of 
your viſius. While he paſſes: through Aries and 
Taurus, and the realms of Love, let love be the 
principal object of your viſiting; but when be 
enters Cancer, you may fairly let yourſelf looſe in 
(ſandal. --While: the fun is in Libra, you are to 


t in judgment on your neighbbürs g and during 


his ſtay in Scorpio, you are at liberty to deal around 
dammation to all you have ever known or heard of. 
'' Perſons +6 whom you may happen 10 be under 
- great obligations, are to be placed as far as poſſible 
out of reach, on the point of ſome cape or pro- 
nontory at the back of impaſſable mountains, on 
the farther fide of vaſt lakes, or in the midſt of 
foreſts und defiles, or laſtly at the bottom of the ſea. 
- Your creditors are to be ſet down in the map as 
- Nogayan -or Katſchintz Tartars; and in your 


| en eee you can to avoid the trace 
WY 4: 82 | a « winds, 


2 


that I was about preparing ſome hints for the im- 
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winds, which may hurry you: pint yok 
Ws de 770 


vi Nod n 


44 5 


M friend 5 ſent 6 me one or two more FEY 
yances for the accommodation of the faſhionable 
part of the community, -which ann. till a 
eee 3+ 359 nns 


Phi view nbd or add has tranſpired, 


provement of viſiting, a gentleman whom 1 do 
not know, hasrequeſted me, by letter; to publifh 
the following , advertiſement for him, in the 
Looker- on, in ſo preſſing a manner; that} conſider- 
ing too the importance of the rn [ 
don't 8 refuſe | it aan ht 
* A eee 
« having a great many cards to leave in Bloomſ-. 


tc bury, Bedford, Hanover, Cavendiſh; M x | | 


« and Groſvenor Squares, wiſhes for an agreeable 

* companion' who has been uſed to travelling. 
© The gentleman is of a cheerful diſpoſition and 
« will readily enter into any ſcheme that may be 


* calculated to render the journey pleaſant.” He 


4 u wiſhes 


— 


— 
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.< wiſhes an to take advantage of the 

« preſent fine weather, and the moon which now 
« riſes before the genteel part of the ON. 
ben. 2 n ödp 21131 e 
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* 
«3 

„ 2 
- 


8 » 5. 4 


I; 


"nas, x" hills this Pats, e bom to 
OT the favour of my faſhionable readers, 
and to make up for paſt ſeverities, I think two let- 
ters, which. I have received from a gentleman who 
ſeems as hearty as myſelf. in the cauſe of the great 
„World, will ca angus .the entertainment 
Nabe . $332  b4/t3pp4d3 
Mit 479 E e ene ee 
Dae Tor Shes, Obel. 10040 
+ ag ds $i: 0 wr 453091, 4674006468 

« Among tag * curious 18 elegant accom- 

c“ modations for the rich and luxurious, which the 
4 fertile genius of my countrymen is daily produ- 
4 cing, no art ſeems to me to have been carried to 
grxatet perfection, than the conſtruction of thoſe 

&« machines by which the labour of loco-motion 
« is transferred from our own limbs to thoſe of 
« horſes, and by the help of which we preſerve the 
« ſerenity of our minds and compoſure of ſpirits, 
2 Ma * moſt violent e of all about 12 

$I HW * ot : 
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« hope Kath ae en 
« readers, as a perſon of elegant taſte, when 1 
« aſſure them that I often admire a gay equipage, 
« at the riſł of being run over by it. My mind, 
« thank God! is not ſo mean as to think that 
« the exiſtence of a poor pedeſttian deſerves the 
« leaſt conſideration; when oppoſed to the ſublime 
« ſatisfaction a youth of diſtinction muſt enjoy 
« in finding that dinner at the Thatched - Houſe 


c has not waited for him above two hours. In- 


« deed, as the poor are an uſeleſs and expenſive 
part of the creation, and are likely to over: run 
« the rich, if the rich do not run over them, I am 
« vaſtly pleaſed when I ſee perſons of exalted rank, 

4 or great fortunes, whirl over: the pavement, and 
<« eſpecially through a crowd, making us fly on al 
« ſides. There; is ſomething truly magnificent, 

« and indeed claffical, in this; for; if I recollect 

4 right, we read of armed chariots, in the ages of 
„ antiquity, driving through the thickeſt ranks, _ 
< and mowing down all reſiſtance; and as tlie 

n are an enormous burden upon us, I 
| « think 
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think it a queſtion not unworthy of Conſiders. 
© tion, whether the addition of a few ſeythes to 
cur phatton wheels, would not more effeQually 
<.thin out- ſtreets; and diminiſh the number of the 
c. poor (eſpecially the hel pleſs through age or in- 
4 faney), than any of the methods: which the nu- 
ee writers en 
r gierte ir hi bei "=> 
e NN ede 0 n 
« upon wheels, I have turned over Fita-Stephenz, 
4 Stow, and ſeveral others of our: civic hiſtoriant, 
intending to have traced the riſe and progreſs of 
< it as loſing time to look back intih the yraQices 
«, of our barbarous andeſtors. I ſhalbonly obſerve; 
_ * that in old times coaches were unknown in our 
© jfland; The: firtt chariots ar > whiblicot,] thit 
< ] read of, is one chat was erected by Richard the 
Second fr bis mother, *becauſe the dias fick and 
„ weak Richard was not ons of th ui ſaſt uf our 
« princes }andthe abſurdity a his troubling üs hend 
c about his mother, ah old Wrian; will forcibly 
« ftrike the youth of the preſentiday, The chariot, 
« notwithſtanding it was introduced by the king, 
* wats from becoming a * | 
Alt! | | 2 * 


* 
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« ſome time after, Ann of Bohemia, Richard's 
« queen, invented ſide- ſaddles; and the ladies, fol- 
« lowing the queen's example, went a ſhopping, 
« viſiting, and to the public places, on horſeback. 
« The mules had thehonour of carrying thechurch- 
« men for ſeyeral centuries; and Cardinal Wolſey 


appears mounted on one, in his picture at 


« Windſor. In the reign of Mary, an open car- 


« riage, called a Landau, was introduced, fo named 


« from the place in Alſace where it was invented; 


« and Stow informs us that in his day, the world 


« was running, upon wheels. If we: ſhould: hit 


« horſes together this time, perhaps I may whip 
« up ſomething moxe for you an chis ſubject on a 


£4 future ROOT nnn 
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1 underſtand that 2 5 of a  charity- 
« ſchool, in Cripplegate pariſh, were in ſuch, a 


« declining ſtate, that the - governors. found, it a 
« hard 


1 
| 


— 
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© hard "taſk to aper the eſtabliſhment, even 
upon a very contracted ſcale. Sermon after 
ſermon was preached, and little advantage de- 
rived from them. At length a genius who hap- 
<< pened to be in the direction, ſuggeſted the 
“ happy idea of inſtituting a ball for the benefit 
of the charity. The propoſal” was inſtantly 
adopted: a room was hired,” and a number of 
4 tickets were printed, on which the device repre- 
4 ſented a figure of Charity in the fourth poſition. 
For theſe there was a very ſpeedy demand; and 
the worthy inhabitants of the pariſh convinced 
« the world that, although when ye mourned unto 
a them they would not weep, when ye piped unto 
them they would dance. The profits ariſing 
« from the aſſembly, reſtored the affairs of the 
<'ſchool; and there is every reaſon to hope, that a 
ce ball or two annually will carry the intention of 
4 the pious founder into effect. I further under- 
c ſtand that, in gratitude to the ſcience from 
< which the eſtabliſhment has derived ſuch ad- 
« vantages, the children are all to be taught to 
dance. A faving will be made, ſufficient to 
8 counterbalance the expence, in not ſuffering 
£3 * thenk to len to fing; ; for charity which uſed 

| to 
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« to be at our fingersꝰ ends, has, of late, got as low 
« as our toes; and thus they have gained more by 
« a ſingle appeal to this part of us, than by all the 
« anthems and hymns they have chanted theſe 
« ſeven years. I ſuppoſe, as the experiment has 
« been attended with ſucceſs, charity-ſermons will 
give way to charity-balls, and the poor children 
« muſt foot it in future into the favour of the 
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IN returning to the long-forfaken ſubject of 
Religion, I feel Uke à traveller, who, after feaſting 
upon the various produce of various countries, 
after roving from delicacy to delicacy, and ſharing 
in the luxury of princes, turns homewärds his 
wearied ſteps with inereaſed delight, longs to lake 

5 rt. e 


1236 THE. en- 


the warfare of the paſſions. After all its croſſe 


bath of its Ius. 


eo CD ——_—_—_— 
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ih! thirſt at the fountain before his door, and 
brings & keener reliſh to the ſunple fare his home 


_ - affords, than be carried to the remoteſt -- rarities. 


of a clergyman, but in quality of a thinking man- 
not on account of my profeſſion, but on account 
of my nature - not from a peculiar, but a common 
intereſt, do I love to turn my thoughts towards 
religion, from time to time, as their final home. 
In all its diſtreſſes my heart faſtens upon it as the 


great anchorage of its hopes, and refuge of its ſor- 


rows. It refreſhes me from a fountain that ſends 


and all its perplexities, in the unſatis factory round 
of common occupations, to this at length my 
mind reverts, eee 


Pp 
, 
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nate the grounds for our belief in a future 
life, our next concern is with the conditions of 
that life, If from analggy, or from any other don. 
Gen, there be a foundation. afforded for 
thinking 
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vinking that our happineſs or miſery in that fi 
ture life depends upon out actions here, then there 
is abundant reaſon for our moſt active thought and 
ſolicitude to provide for it. Such an apprehenſion 
would deſerve our moſt ſerious conſideration, 
though it reſted upon no ſtronger” proofs. than 
what the argument from analogy ſupplies, - 
+4 el 
As far as the events of this world can deter- 
mine our notions of God's government, we have 
every reaſon to expect 2 future ſtate of rewards 
and puniſhments, and that too depending upon cir- 
cumſtances within our own power. Pleaſure and 
pain, in this world, are the conſequences; of our. 
actions; and we are endued by the Author of our 
nature with a capacity of foreſeeing theſe con- 
ſequences, All the good of this world depends 
upon our own exertions; and ve arrive at no 
kind or degree of enjoyment, but through the 
medium of our own actions. By a prudent manage 
ment and diſcreet forbearance, we may paſs our 
days in tolerable eaſe; but the fruits of indolence 
and exceſs are, diſgrace, poverty, ſickneſs, and 
untimely death. It is not at leaſt the queſtion in 
1.2 why 
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why the Supreme Being adopts theſe" meaſures of 
governing the world, and ordains that man ſhould 
not be happy but by the inſtrumentality of bis oui 
actions? The whole end and deſign of /Provi- 
dence in the government of the world, it may be 
as impoſſible for us to conceive, as for à perſon | 
born blind to have a right conception of co - | 


It is natural for us to ſuppoſe, that we are under 
the government of God in the ſame ſenſe as we 
are under the goverment of civil magiſtrates. Our 
proper formal notion of Government implies a 
diſtribution of pains and pleaſutes according to 
the quality of our actions, | ſuppoſing that thoſe 
who are concerned have been | previouſly warned 
of the judgment that awaits them. Thus far the 
reaſoning from analegy aſſiſts us in the preſent 
queſtion, which is but little invalidated by con- 
ſidering that the meaſure of our rewards and pu- 
niſnments is not in exact proportion to our be- 
haviour, according to the preſent appearances. 
Enough is experienced here, to ſhew what the 
laws of the univerſe may admit; enough is ex- 
nen to ne the * of that diſbelief of 

: a future 
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future ſtate, which is founded on a vain idea that 
the force of temptations and the fragility of our 
nature can be pleaded againſt the guilt and the 
uniſhment of human viees. And ſince, in the 
ſyſtem of this world, our obliquities of conduct 


are ſtamped with a degree of diſgrace and ſuffer 


ing, it is plain that the objections from neceſſity 
have no grounds of analogy to ſtand upon, or ſuch 
objections as proceed upon a ſuppoſition that, as 
an infinite being cannot be contradicted, he muſt 
therefore be a ſtranger to offence. and provocation. 
4 Nec bene pro _ b l 
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ments draws naturally after it the conſideration of 
God's moral government of the world. It is in 
the direction of theſe rewards and puniſhments | 
that we are to look for the character of this moral 
gorernment. Were the world ſo conſtituted, that 
the footſteps of vice were marked with conſtant 
miſery, and that happineſs invariably attended 
upon virtue, this moſt eſſential doctrine would 
reſt upon plain and indiſputable grounds; but it 
appears that the virtuous man not always receives - 
las recompence in this world, nor the vicious his 

| Over = 
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overthrowp: the moral ſchetme is therefore far ſton 
being perfect in the preſent exiſtence. This is 
not a ſtate in which things can be expected to 
be perfect; were it the abode of perfection, it 
would ceaſe to be a ſtate of preparation. ;A.righ- 
teous government, however, appears to be catried | 
on in this life to a certain degree enough to 
ground an apprehenſion that it ſhall ultimately be 

completed, or raiſed to that degree of perfection 
which religion aſſures us it ſhall accompliſh, but 
which cannot appear until much more of the divine 
adminiſtration ſhall be ſeen than can be contem- 
W in the 1 life. 

544%; ee 

! 1 us ac how far this is the caſe; how 
far the principles and beginnings of a moral go- 
vernment may be diſcerned amidft the confuſion 
and diſorder of human affairs. It is agreed that 
virtue muſt often be diſappointed of its natural 
5 effects, and vice reſcued from its conſequent evils, 
by accidental ohſtructions and perverſions ariſing 
from the perplexed and jarring courſe of human 
actions and human policy. N otwithſtanding theſe 
interruptions, however, it is plain that they main -· 
tain an en character and eſtabliſhed tendency. 


The 
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The general "angqullicy" che mental fitisfactlonn, 
and the external advantages of virtue, as well as the | 
frequent calatfities of Which vice is ptodutive, 
manifeſt a right conſtitution in nature, as the cor- 
tection of children, under circumſtances of mil- 
conduct, is a part of tight education, Moreover, | 
2 we are endued with à Capacity of reflecting upon 
this conſtitution of things, and | of foreſeeing the 
conſequences of our behaviour, ſome-ſort of moral 
ung is en n. 


But not nk che natural courſe 4 things, but 
by the itttervention of human means, the fame 


moral Icheme appears to be carried on; and man- 
kind | find VE placed by Providence in ſuch | 


each other for their behaviour. Thus is our 
conduct rewarded or puniſned in 4 view of its 
being milelievous or beneficial to ſociety:. Be- 
hides which) in tlie foclal commerce of the world, 
vittue and Ves are diffitiguttticd" by various de- 
prees of avout ot diftouhteriance, © The man or 

upright condück claifth& kd ets from the gee 
nerality a dflntereſted reſpeck and regard; and 
the vicious matt, for "the möft part; has à great 
Vox. II. M | majority 


% 
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majority even of his own character againſt him. 
Injuries are retaliated not only in a view to the 
harm they produce, but to the wrong they imply; 
and we have our-reſcntments in. behalf of others 

as well as of ourſelves. On the ſame principle 
we are diſpoſed to requite good offices, not merely 
as a party benefited, but from a love of the Aion 
themſelves. 7g 


—. 


— 


oY Upon the whole then, beſides the good and bad 
effects of virtue and vice on their authors, the | 
courſe of the world does in great meaſure turn 
upon the approbation or diſapprobation of them as 
ſuch in others. — Thence we may reaſonably infer 
the exiſtence of a moral nature erected in our 
minds; and ſince our condition here is ſuch as to | 
give this nature ſcope for operation, and in effect 
to oblige it to operate, it holds out a further addi- 
| tional proof of a moral government of the world: 
The firſt obſervation leads us to conclude, that 
God will finally give effeCtual ſupport to virtue; 
the ſecond furniſhes an example of à certain de- 
gree of actual ſupport, afforded it in the preſent 
exiſtence. This conſtitution of our minds, that 
inclines us to SRO vice, and to treat 
H virtue 
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virtue with favour and diſtinction, is an intuitive 
proof that ſo nature intends it, or a palpable: Tole- 
ciſm would follow: It is doubtleſs her pervading 
voice that proclaims this pre-eminence of virtue, 
and promulges its unalterable decrees, amidſt all 
the errors and incongruities of human actions. 
« Sunt enim ingeniis noſtris ſemina innata virtutum, 
| © que fi adpleſcere liceret pſa nag ad beatam vitam 
« natura perduceres.”” 6 HELP WR © 

Tis oy 

[ am well aware that the exiſterice of a moral 
ſenſe or inftinRive preference of virtue, is à point 
in much diſpute. Thoſe who take the negative 
ide of the queſtion, inſiſt that our diſtinctions in 
faour of virtue originally reſult from a percep- 
tion of its advantages; and that nothing but re- 
peated experience of the good which is reflected 
from it on ourſelyes, erects ĩn the mind that ſettled = 
habit of approbation, | which at length comes to 
pronounce. an inſtantaneous judgment in its fa- 
your. The conſtancy of theſe good effects eſta- 
bliſhes a general conſent in behalf of virtue; and 
s the feelings of mankind are improved by the 

exerciſe of ſocial benevolence, new maxims and Þ 
duties branch out, as the. intereſts of humanity 
| M 2 Wa become 
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come better underſtood. This, 3 to 
them, is the courſe s we proceed without h 
ſupernatural aids and inſtructions. Were you to 
relate the ſtory, of Catiline's conſpiracy, or Far- 
_ quin's uſurpation, to a. ſolitary ſavages; he would | 
diſcover no marks of abhorrenee, or even of dif. | 


approbation. Moreover, were this preference of 
virtue inſtinctive, it muſt neceſſarily. act with 
uniform and univerſal aſcendaney: on the con- 
trary, however, what has been conſidered as vicious 
in one age and in one country, has been regarded 
as praiſeworthy in other times and other ſituations, 
Suicide, theft, fornication, and even crimes which 
we tremble to name, have been ſanctioned and 
approved in particular nations, and anoyg certain 
Ma 


Teal this. it may e 4 it hae io 
porta whether or not it be allowed that theſe ſecc 
of virtue are given us with our exiſtence if it be 
admitted that as ſoon as reaſon: begins to operate it 
pronounces in its favour, and that there is plainly 
a conſtitution of things adapted to foſten and con- 
firm this pre- eminence. The exiſtence of a moral 
e is no leſs * = ſuch a diſpo- 


ſition 
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ſition of things than by ſuppoſing an inftinQive 
preference of virtue, or what is termed the moral 
{:nfe, The relation of any particular a& of &ri- 
minality might fail of its due impreſſion upon the 
mind of a ſavage, from the abſolute impoſſibility 
of conveying to him an adequate idea of its 
miſchief, and a perfect ſenſe of its conſequences: 
for the real nature and injury of vice is | only to 
be contemplated through its operation on ſoclety; 
and the mind muſt be placed in its proper relative 
poſition, ere it eat come to any riglit concluſions 
reſpeting the tendencies and qualities 6f humaft 

actions. Still, however, this ſavage has clear im- 
preſſions of right and wrong; although His right 
and wrong be not ſhaped to the condition of man 
as a member of civil We 


Againg the «bjeRtons to the doctrine of a moral 
ſenſe, founded on the want of uniformity and um- 
 verfality in our notions of virtue, and the encou- 
tagement afforded to particular vices in different 
iges and nations, will loſe their force if we con- 
ſider that where theſe: inverted maxims have pre- 
vailed through whole countries, they have ariſen 
either under ſome violent and unnatural ſyſtem of 


M 3 religion 
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religion or civil poliey; or during a fads of bar. 
barous depreſſion ;, and that, where. they have ob- 
tained among particular ſects or individuals, they 


may always be traced to ſome peculiarity. of cir. | 


cumſtances, or to ſome ſuperadded motives which 


have over- ruled the tendencies” of this ſecret guide. 


The encouragement of theft, ſaid to have been a 
principle: of Spartan policy, was the. reſult of 2 
forced and diſtorted ſyſtem, which had for its ſole 
object the promotion of military talents, among 
which, in thoſe days, deception and ſtratagem held 
2 eee „ 59 e01:8 

17 ke never 1 088 Cody 1 Borerer br 
Nen where the ſenſe of modeſty was entitely 
aſleep; and the promiſcuous commerce of the 


ſexes lies every where under an implied reproach, 


where marriage is among the cuſtoms of the 
country—and marriage has every where | place, 
where the ſmalleſt approaches have been made 

to ſocial intercourſe. Murder has never been 
purely and politively, ſanctioned iu any condition 
of humanity. The Indians, it is true, put their 
captured enemies to cruel deaths; but to this 

Wen praffice they are prompted by. . 
6 OV 


* 
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love to their fallen aſſociates, and miſtaken princi- 
ples of patriotiſm” and friendſhip, Suicide was. 
wont to carry with it ſuch an impoſing image of 
virtue, before the promulgation of ' Chriſtian mo- 
ality, that the frequency of it argued no want of 
inſtinctive love of virtue, but was an inftance in 
which a fond interpretation was put upon ber 
decrees, to wars oy NR ar vg; 
of paſſio n: * 


So much for the argument as it reſts upon that 
internal evidence which a view of our nature 
affords. The "tendencies of virtue and vice, as 
ſeen in-the external order of nn n a little 
farther n | 
In reſpect to tindiviquials) theſe tendencies are 

obvious ; but the ſettled tendency of virtue to-ac- 
cumulate power in ſociety, and to prevail over every 
ſort of power which is not under its direction, is 
perhaps leſs readily conceived. It is an important 
part of the ſubject, as it may elevate in our con- 
ceptions the dignity and might of that inſtrument 
by which Providence governs the world. 
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ſufficient, to render virtue prevalent to a ver u- 
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In the ſame manner as reaſon, bas u natural ten 
depcy to triumph over brutal force, and to give to 
man an aſcendancy over the reſi of the animal ere. 
ation, fo, has virtue a tendency to produce ſuper. 


rity, and a perpetual increaſe of power. It exerts 


this tendency by rendering public good an objec 


and end to the members of 2.ſociety, by inſpiring 
diligence, recollection, and ſelf-gaverpment, and 


by uniting men together in harmony and affeRiag, 
on a baſis of mutual conhdence. Yet do theſe ten. 
dencies of virtue, as well as thoſe of reaſon require 
many concurring eircumſtances tq-promete their 
operation. There muſt be a. certain proportion 
between the natural power, Which is, andl that 
which is not, under the direction ef virtue; ther 
muſt be ſufficient length of time; for, in the na- 
ture of the thing, its ſucceſs muſt be gradual; there 
muſk be a fair field of trial, a ſtage ample-enough, 
with. proper occaſions and opportunities, for the 

mne e * 


Nene tothe find requiſige it is bs 
ee in the world a proportion of virtuous men, 


ſiderable degree, if other circumſtances would per- 
11 mit; 
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mit; for mueh leſs force, under the'direQion of 
virtue, would' prevail over much greater, not under 
its direction. There are many eauſes, however, 
which obſtruct the union of virtuous men, ſpread 
over the face of the earth; and; above all, the very 
nies to virtue its proper latitude of operation. This 
tendency, therefore, is diſuppointed of its natural 
effect in the preſont ſtate; But Haply theſe hin- 
drances may be removed in a future world; and 
ſurely it is more natural to epnelude; that the ob- 
ſtructions will be removed, tian that the tendeney 
will be deſtroyed. Virtue is militant herej and 
many untoward accidents contribute to its being 
overborne z but we may fairly hope that hereafter | 
it may combat with greater ſucceſs, or rather may 

enjoy its W n _ n eber | 


It appears, Ae that God lias 480 us 
to perceive a peculiar connexion in the ſeveral 
parts of his great ſcheme, and a tendency towards 
the completion of it ariſing out of the very nature 
of virtue, which tendency is to be conſidered as 
ſomething moral in the eſſential conſtitution of 
tings, On the whole then, there is a kind of 


* moral 
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moral government implied in God's natural go- 

rnment virtue and vice are naturally rewarded 
and puniſhed, as beneficial ar miſchievous to ſo- 
ciety, and re warded and puniſhed directly as virtue 
and vice. The notion, therefore, of/'a moral, 
ſcheme of government, is not fictitious, but natu- 
ral; for it is ſuggeſted to; our thoughts by the con- 
ſtitution and courſe of nature; and the execution 
af this ſcheme is actually begun i in the preſent 
world. And che notion of a moral ſcheme of go-. 
verament, much mogg perfect than what is ſeen. 
here, is not a fictitious but a natural notion, ſug- 
geſted. to our thoughts _ 4 elan _— 
of. virtue and Wire 4 n 555 


5 ſhall "age this * with, eee 
my readers to turn. to the zõth and 37th Pſalms, 
where they will find this natural tendency of 
virtue, and its final, rewards, in the completion 
of this moral ſcheme of eee IS 
treated, PTR 
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Eut =! i that makes comes, that weary 14316 554 
The olan 25 ou. ſacred i incenſe bears? | 


Tous the Reader! is at all invirdaich Aby che el character 
of poor Eugenio, or ſympathiſes with the · unfortu- 
nate Amelia, he will pardon that affection for their 
memories which induces me to confecrate the two | 
or three ſucceeding Papers to my long loſt and re- 
gretted friends. Poor- Eugenio! I little thought, 
when L held thee in theſe arms in thy laſt ſtruggles 
for breath, and received this little” depoſit of thy 
letters, that I ſhould have lived to moiſten it with 
my tears at this diſtance of time. The great ones 
are hourly paſſing before me; events of magnitude 
are happening dally about me ; ſbrrows and cata- 
ſtrophes ſurround* me; but ſtill the traces of thy. 
virtues are freſheſt in my thoughts; and hardly do- 
live to preſent times, when I think on thoſe quiet 
hours we paſſed together, and thoſe evening walks, 
and thoſe various converſations on men and things, 
1 8 ever 


whichproduced neither complaint nor deſpondeney, 


ta think chat the ſoul of this excellent: I cuth has 
been long ati reſt, after a. ſhort career of ſorawi in 
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ever-ending in the ſubject of [Sy . thy dear 
Amelia. | HET 


-" Methinks J have bim now e ie; i his 
tall and graceful. figure, his oval. face; his.dimpled 


mouth and large benevolent eyes: J ſeem again to 
ſee his features gathering freſh and freſh animation 
as involuntarily he winds the converſation into 


that. channel in which his boſam ſo loved to dif 


charge itſelf: and now his countenance aſſumes a 
 ſoftrpediexapratiten; of; melancholy; -as edges 


gradually takes the colours of his mind a mind, 
almaſt from the cradle, of too high a pitch ſor the 
tones of ordinary ' life, and deſtined. to a courſe of 
continual diſappointments But nothing bad the 


effect of ſouting the temper, of Eugenio s and 


know not if I am right in calling chat melancholy, 


and whieh felt it no indulgence tg oriminate the 


woddees and adios of mankind but heel f 
alone in a certain bias towards. topics; of forays 


ing rather than the houſe of joys: It comforts me 


e 
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dis world-z. and that that boſom which found. ſo, 
little congeniality here, is probably in thoſe abodes 
where its ſorrom is turned into joy; and where, 


what was che ſource. of a; is become: 
the fountain of delight. 


r was in his four-and-twentieth- year 
when I firſt became acquainted; with him. It was 
not long after this that an inereaſe of fortune 
enabled him to live up to his ovn feelings of duty, 
and to follow thoſe amuſements which his heart 
pronounced innocent. After a youth of much va«: 
riety and uniform diſappointment, he retired to his 
father's houſe in Shropſhire, which their cireum- 
ſtances now enabled them to render more comfort 


able, and the grounds about which Eugenia took 


great delight in diſpoſing in ſuch a manner as Was 
calculated to favour: the contemplative turn of his 


mind. Five, years he ſpent in a truly elegant and 


 philoſophie retirement, not ſavagely ſhutting him 
ſelf up from the world, but aſſerting that title to 


the uſe of his time which he deemed neceſſary to 


the cultivation! off his ſoul, and the great ends of 
bis creation, Before this period he had paſſed: 
turough various ſcones and ſituations aj. life. -But 
| 8 why 


— 
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why ſhould 1 thus piece out the hiſtory of my 


friend? I feel that in the end it muſt all be told, 


ſueh is my fondneſs for talking about him: I'wily 


therefore lay it before my readers, ene the advan 
tages of a mw narration. We e Ih 


It was on awe in December, that the 


5 father of Amelia and myſelf, being overtaken by a 


ſhower of rain, enteted the kitchen of an inn on 
the weſtern road to warm ourſelves by the fire. 
There fat in one corner of the room a tall thin young: 
man, in a mean travelling dreſs, but of an elegant 
form and dignified aſpect. He leaned upon the table 
with his elbow, and had very much tho air of fa 
tigue in his looks, though there was evidently too 


much agitation within him to admit of the neceſſary 


repoſe.. I obſerved, as we ſtood by the fire, that 
the eyes of. may" friend. were fixed upon the youth,” 
who himſelf never once regarded us, or paid us- 


| the leaſt attention oe GORE into the: | 
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eſs ar friend's en ANA 1 then was upon” 
a viſit, was only a mile diſtant, and as it nom 
held up, we took leave of the company, all f 
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whom role, except the traveller, who- took no 
more notice of our departure than he had done of 
our entrance. My friend (whom in future I ſhall 
call Baruville, having ſome reaſons for concealing; 
his. true name), during our walk' home; was: falent. 
and thoughtful, and would enter into no conver- 
ſation the whole evening. The next morning 
we met early in the garden, where he thus ad- 
dreſſed me: My: good. Mr. Olive-branch, I 
5 muſt weer your forgiveneſs for my behaviour 
« yeſterday evening; but the. truth: is, the phy- g 
4 ſiognomy of the young ſtranger. we ſaw. laſt. 
« night has ſo touched me, that I have been able 
« to think of nothing elſe ever ſince. My mind,“ 
continued. he, © will neyer be at: eaſe till I have, 
« had ſome converſation. with him: what think 
you of ſending to defire his company to break- 
« faſt ?” I approved of his intention; the meſ- 
ſage was ſent, and a, very polite refuſal was re- 
turned. This, however, only the more.inflamed the.. 
curioſity of, Mr, Barville, He ſet off himſelf to the 
inn, and returned in half an hour, together with; 
the ſtranger, He was a little better dreſſed than on 
the preceding day, and bore every. characteriſtic 
of the gentleman about him. His deportment 
Was 
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was the moſt manly L ever beheld; and a fight 
ſuffuſion which tinged his | cheeks upon 

the room, being unaccompanied with any embay. 
raſſment, prognoſticated that amiable: utijon of 
Oe _—_ * at once en n 


Þ 
He FORE his PR of the honour done him 
in a very” warm manner: Mr: Barville; whoſe 
knowledge was very conſiderable, ſtarted various 
ſabjects of converſation, and ſeemed very defirous 
of engaging the ſtranger's confidence, and of 
bringing their acquaintanee to that ſtate of matu- 
rity-which'-would admit of ſome intereſting que 
tions, in which he an to "oe: 2 looſe N 

derne gi türk ce « I 
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As Mr. t e cube little out of 
— 36d; it may be worth while to digrels 
à moment for the fake of deſcribing him. This 
gentleman was the eldeſt of ſeveral children. His 
fither was I merchant” of ſome eminence, and a 
man of very ſolid parts, and great worldly know- 
ledge. He uſed to ſay, that he looked on his 
ſeven children with the ſentiments of a Spartan; 
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that be conſidered them. as a ſtock, in which the 
public and himſelf had equal ſhares.» To the 
commonwealth he reſigned the qualities of their 
heads; and reſerved to himſelf the paramount 
property in the e e e 


His laren v. were > all e to dive their 
uso for he deemed it a monſtrous attack 
upon reaſon and common ſenſe, to ſettle the deſti- 
nation of a child without waiting for his capa- 
cities to develope themſelves. Unhappily the old 
man's precautions were vain: he died in circum 
ſtances by no means aſſtuent; and Mr. Barville, 
the eldeſt ſon, ho had alteady entered on the ſtudy 
of the civil law, was obliged to relinquiſh the pra- 
feſſion of his choice, to ſupport his brothers and 
liſters, who were yet children, with the profits of 
his father's buſineſs. Many years however after 
this event, -when he bad attained the age of 
thirty, he came to the unexpected poſſeſſion of a 


very ample fortune nen 2 | 
lation, e * teri 


| n ROAR d Pit ,, 

As this change in ciroumſtances raiſed him into 
more elevated company, he began to feel his own 
diſparity 


_— 
— —ê 
2 _ — 


— 
— 
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diſparity in the point of edueation ſo ſeverely,/thit 
he reſolved to repair theſe deficiencies by a fey 1 

years of aſfiduous application. He irnmediatey 
purchaſed a judicidus little collection of books; © 
and being too old and too nice to become a pupil 
he fat down with ſolitary ardour to the elements of 
mathematics, and the treaſures of ancient literiture. 
Aided by a quick comprebenſion and à ſound 
memory, he made ſuch diſpatch, that, in the 
courſe of three years, his head was furniſhed with 
a rich variety of materials for reaſoning and con- 
templation. The ſolitude in which he proſecuted 
_ theſe reſearches, did not fail to give an original 
turn to his thoughts and arguments, and faſtened 
ſome: ſingularities and prejudiees on his mina, 
which time and opportunity ſerved only to pro- 
voke and confirm. In the ſcholar's craft, as well 
as in others, there prevails a common caſt of con- 
verſation, a ſort of complex ional tincture, which 
ſome would call cant, that pervades the whole 
proſeſſion. Mr. Barvill's learning was not of 
this technical ſort; his preferences and averftons 
were the progeny of his on mind, and his taſte 

Was unborrowed, as ; well as ae 1 on 
e ſuppocted it. ten e e, 
5 7 His 
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His phraſeology had ſomething in it that's Was 
ſtrange at firſt, but which proved it to be his own. 
and at once told you he was no common man; and | 
thoſe who converſed with him were frequently ſur- 
priſed by new combinations of words, and new 
effects of language. He abounded-in principles, 
in maxims, and in ſyſtems, which he-cheriſhed the 
more fondly, as being his undiſputed offspring, and 
could therefore never endure interruption until 
the whole ſcheme of his argument was perfectly 
detailed. He was fond of en en r pgs- er. 
of which humanity was the object; and the 
poor and unfortutiate were the conſtant theme of 
his inventions, and the unceaſing objects of his 
care. On the whole, he was tender on the ſub- 
ject of religion, ſerious in all queſtions of-mora- 
lity, and ardent and diſintereſted in his ſearch after 
truth; and if the quickneſs of his apprehenſion; 
and the conſtancy of his tenets, made him ſome< 
times impatient and imper ious, it was al moſt 
worth while to be expoſed a little to this deſe tive 
part of his character, to witneſs that benevolent 
concern and unaffected candour with” which he 
ſtudied to n ane een e 


which they were both deſtined to be conſumed. 
Mr, Barville ſtopped a moment for their mutual 
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Mr. Batville was juſt proceeding to addteß 


fame important queſtions to the ſtranger, whom 1 | 


ſhall-in future call Eugenio, when Amelia entered 


the room. I ſhall attempt no deſcription of this 


young lady's perſon: it will be enough to fy, 


that the moſt. melting ſenſibility and the moſt | 


exalted virtue, heightened and corredted- each 
other's expreſſion, in a complexion-and,-a"ſet' of 


features formed for love and delight. Mr. Bar- 


ville introduced her to his gueſt, whoſe frame un · 
derwent a new Kind of agitation and who now 
felt doubly aſhamed of the meanneſs of his apparel, 


Wo. Amelia, ſaid the facher, c yqu are to- look 


* upon this gentleman. as no common acquainit- 
«ance; certain rules of judging,” which have 
< never yet betrayed me, make me very ambitious 


of his friendſhip.” This ſpeech, in ſpite f 


herſelf, ſtrained: her looks towards Eugenio, and 
an involuntary - expreſſion of ſweet approbation 
kindled the firſt ſpark of | that unhappy flame in 


compliments to be paid ; but nature had fixed 


on their mouths a ſeal of ſilence; on which each 
other's image was engraved, and which a little 


time 


S 
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time Men heart, thereto hide 
for ever. ; . 


The vivacity of Mr. Barville's diſpeſition, and 
the fermentation of his mind, never ſuffered a 
pauſe to laſt till it was painful; and in any embar- 
raſſment of that kind, it was uſual for the eompany 
to turn towards bim for relief. Some- agreeable 
comment, or ſome uſeful inference, was always 
revolving in his mind, and ready ſor the occaſion; 
and a certain equability and delieacy of thought - 
were more remarkable in his converſation; than 
the poignancy of ſatire, or the ſplendour of wit. 
He made us all join in requeſting Eugenio to 
ſpend that and the following day with us; but it 
was eaſy to ſee whoſe- application had the moſt in- 
fluence in obtaining his conſent.) A thouſand 
agreeable topics were ſtarted by the hoſpitable 
entertainer; and ſo much pleafantry and good hu- 
mour prevailed through the day, that towards the 
cloſe of it, the ſtranger had ſhakerr off much of his 
reſerve, and more tham once gave way to emotions 
of gaiety and mirth, which ſo developed the ex- 
preſſion of his countenanee, that many new we 
excellent Jn were read in it by the philoſo- 


4 phical 


* 
'% 
. 


phigal Mr. Barville ; and the ſeeds of much future 
ſorrow were ſown in another bolom, where, alas! 


the ſame philoſophy did * at leaſt at that mo- 
e kl ile: Sec e ei 
The eise as Wt AS | breakfal was 
. over, the worthy gentleman of the houſe turning 
towards his gueſt, and putting his two fingers 
upon his hand as it reſted upon his knee, ( ſee 
them both now before me), Vou muſt be ſure, 
« Sir,” ſaid he, 4 I could have had no induce- 
4 ment to ſeek fo earneſtly your acquaintance, 
« but what was perfectly diſintereſted and ho- 
« nourable: J have long cheriſhed the perſuaſion 
that there are certain lines in'the-countenance 
pc which never fail to announce a well-conſtituted 
« mind. There is a kind of running - title in the 
6 face, wag opens freſh matter to intereſt us in 
« every page. Not a certain aſſemblage of ſea- 
« tures, but the modification of | thoſe features 
« under the various influence of, ſucceflive emo- 
« tions, js the rule of mj judgment in the caſes; 
with a reſerve, however, in favbur of the teſti- 
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« monies of ſubſequent experience. Look upon 
| 4 me as one, therefore. whom no accidental cir- 
„ A & cumſtances 


* Lak +4 * * 
4 
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« cumſtances of obligation or connexion have 
« made yout friend, but whons the ſecret ties of 
« nature herſelf have dran towards you with a 
« force not to be reſiſted, I frankly offer you my 
« confidence and friendſhip; make what uſer you 
« can of me in your o affairs andi if yo have 
« any diſtreſſes (alas “ they are legible in your 
« countenance) which ate not too deſperate for 
« relief, or too ſevere to be ſoftened by commu- 
« nication, I earneſtly entreat you to make me a 
« ſharer in tbem. I too have had my ſorrows: in 
« the moſt virtuous and affectionate of wives, I 
« have loſt the tendereſt of friends; and my only 
« ſon is gone from me, Heaven knows where, 
« with circumſtances that render the loſs of him 
« ten times moxe diſtreſs ful and which add weight 
4 to à misfortune that one e n 
« too nt for en Niet on 


* PE | . S WS 
tr As >» r 1 


Theſe kind 8 ice with great 
energy, were too much for Eugenid; he was mute 
for ſome montents; in ſpite of his efforts, a tear 
ſtole ſrom him, and a ſigh eſcaped from the depths - 
of his boſom. Atlengthy, after ſome unintelligible 
as be went on thus: This generoſity, 

5 60 my | 
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* my dear Sir, and this extraordinary g 


are ſo greatly above what I have been uſed 1; 


_ <. experience, that I dare not attempt to mike 
e adequate acknowledgments. ' The bet 


<« doubtleſs; to manifeſt my ſenſe of it, would b 


to yield inftantly' to your ſtattering requeſt; 
4 but, indeed, Sir, my hiſtory contains but little 


« to intereſt» or to amuſe you. As for ſome few 
<«:diftreſſes I may have ſuffered, they have not 


beben of that incidental, variots; and Wyetlitu- 


<« rous kind, which affect in the relation but 


d were for the moſt part ſputt but of my bun 


<« feelings, which are ſuch as to raiſe trifling cir- 
< cumſtanees into ſerious misfortunes? while; fo 
<« js my mind conſtructed, that I can endure thoſ 
« evils, whoſe ſenſible magnitude is infinitely 
greater, and which moſt” diſturd the Teferiity of 
« others, with ſufficient calmneſs and compoſure. 


« I know, Sir, I am making a confeſſion much to 
my diſcredit but I cannot abuſe ſuch & noble 


< good-natute; by keeping Jon deter o 5 the 

% rior of its obheck. - 

210 45 A i 2 4919 N. Bess d en . 
le thy o ger n the excuſe” was not 

liftened'toz and Eugenio after a pale of foe 
ad _ © , * * moments 
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of his new friend, when, perceiving Amelia and 
myſelf riſing from our chairs, as if to leave the 


relate, which could give any umbrage to her deli- 
cacy, or which he could wiſh to-conceal-from her 
knowledge. I think, if ſubſequent events do not 
deceive me, a melancholy forecaſt at that moment 


wardly troubled as the ſituation of things brought 


the gentle DEG by the r ſtory of the 
mint Moor. | 

= 

Eugenio NETS as well as I can recollect, 
with the aſſiſtance of my memorandums, in the 
following terms: * am the only ſon of virtuous 
parents, and who, if more need be ſaid, were 
© both of gentle blood. My father bore arms at 
* 2 very young age, ſerved his country in many 
* Campaigns, and was, as thoſe report who have 
followed his fortunes, a truly gallant ſoldier. 
* Whether it was from reading, or a natural ele- 
Vor, II. . "= <« vation 


moments, Was ; bopiniing to gnulfy the curioſity _ 


a look of ſome impatience, aſſured Amelia that 
there was nothing in the ſtory he was about to 


drew from me an involuntary ſigh, and I felt in- 


to my thoughts the effects wrought on che mind of 


_ 
_ 


* 


— 
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c vation of mind, I know not; bathe it was his mil. 


4 fortune to have imbibed a certain enthuſiaſm af 


“ honour and grandeur of ſentiment; which proved 
& a great interruption to his happineſs during the 
whole courſe of his life. My father had a ſoul 


1 « for great actions: he was the hero in the field, 


but he was alſo too much the hero in common 


life; and as Socrates is ſaid to have brought 
don philoſophy from the ſkies, ſo it ſeemed an 


cc ambition of my father's to force into the moſt 
« ordinary concerns in which he was engaged, 


< thoſ2 cre&t principles of juſtice, and thoſe ſenti- 


« ments of heroic diſintereſtedneſs, which, though 


< .in the main they certainly ſhould form the great 
« rule of our actions, yet can never be rendered 
univerſally applicable in the petty commerce of 


« ſociety. I uſe the paſt tenſe-in ſpeaking of my 
« father, not becauſe I know that he-is dead—to 
« be aſſured of that, would: remove from my mind 

« a heavy load of anxiety—but, becauſe I fear I 
« have loſt him for ever; and my buſy forrow i is 


« ever preſenting him to my thoughts in a ſtate 


« much worſe than death a ſtate unworthy of his 


& birth and his feelings, and ill-accommodated to 


« en and * In * 


I 
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« having loſt him for one twelvemonth, without 
4 knowing whither he was fled, I heard only 4 
« week ago, that during all this interval he has 
« ſerved as a common ſoldier in the army of 
« Prince Ferdinand. But I will not anticipate 
« the events of my ſtory; 1 fear they will intereſt 

4 you but 8 with 5 5 — of rela- 
4 tion.” | 


| þ IS 
Poet 


—_— cy — —— 
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Huic pudor, et juſtitiæ ſoroß | 
Incorrupta fides, nudgguewueritas, 
Quando . i * P 


Siſter of juſtice uncorrupted faith, 
And naked truth, and generous ſhame, ah! when 
His equal ſhall they find? » 


5 Is the year 1735, my father, then a youth, and 
1 burning to diſtinguiſh himſelfin the field, fought 
H under the Imperialiſts, at that time at war with 
« the French. In a fierce encounter, an Auſtrian 
captain was ſlain by his fide, a gentleman of 
great merit, and whoſe friendſhip and courage 

NZ had 


ip 


. 
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0 aan a former occaſion, ſaved: my poor father 
“ from / the -bayonet's point. His comrade and 
« friend fall upon his boſom, and had juſt time to 
& entreat him to make a transfer of that affectiun 
< which had ſo long been his pride and happinek, 


Pak 6 to a belpleſs orphan he was leaving behind him, 
In his ſorrow-for his departed friend, my father | 
„ found comfort in thinking that ſtill the oppot- 

c tunity was left him of evineing his gratitude 


towards him, and of honouring his memory 
cc by better teſtimonies than unavailing tears. 
« Touched with the deſtitute ſituation of the 
« daughter, his pity was ſoon ſucceeded by a 
« warmer ſentiment, which. the gentle ſorrow, and 
« the amiable qualities of the young lady, ſtrength- 
& ened and matured. In ſhort, he fulfilled his en- 
« gagements, by marrying her as ſoon as the peace 
. as concluded between the belligerent powers. 


In a few months after they came to England, and 
© took thoſe little premiſes in Shropſhire, where 


a they have lived euer ſince, I was born in about 
« three years after this marriage, and deſtined, 
« alas | to ſucceed to all my father's pride, and all 
« his mortifications 3 to all his exaltation of ſpirit 
« and all his depreſſion of circumſtances. 


« The 
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« The narrowneſs of their income,  and' till” 
a more, my father's jealous eagerneſs to inſpire no - 
« ſentiments into my mind but his own, determined 
« them to take my education upon themſelves, 
« eyery eſſential part of which they were between. - 
them well qualified to conduct, except that in 
« which worldly wiſdom was concerned, and the 
« intereſts of my future fortunes. As myſelf and 
« a ſiſter were their only charge, the duty they had 
impoſed upon themſelves was not more than 
they could fulfil with. eaſe and delight; and my 
« father has often: aſſured me that the ten years 
«which ſuereeded his marriage, were a cbunter- 
« balance to- the fatigues and 3 of his. 
hole life. 


« He had married a. woman: of no-perſonal:ac-- 
«-compliſhments ;: but Providence had rewarded. 
Chis pious regard to the memory of his friend, by 
giving her a ſoul great like his on, and full of the 
moſt exalted notions of juſtice, purity, and bene - 
* volence, . Her German anceſtry were noble, and. 
* a tincture of national haughtineſs had formerly. 
« diſcolourcd her ſeutiments ;. but as their union | 
© was more a marriage of the mind than of the 

N 3. c perſon, 
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® perſon, their conſtant communication. and my. 
& tual reſpect ſoftened- down the pride of my mo- 
« ther's boſom, to the ſame temper with that which 
informed my father's, and effected a perfect con- 
« geniality in the principles on which they were 
« founded. Strengthened by his reaſons, animated 
<- by his example, and: aſſiſted by the force of her 
« own underſtanding; ſhe was ſoon perſuaded of 
che folly and fragility of that pride which has no 
« ſources to draw from but human prejudices and 
« ſelf-flattery, and diſcerned. the broad partition 
that ſeparates dignity from diſdain, and poi 
of ſoul from ery of MY: 4 


1 \ BEES 3" 


* In the year 59500 _ ih I was ie my 
„ tenth year, my father followed the Royal Duke 
into the Netherlands, and left me to the ſole care 
and tuitipn of my mother, who, though not want- 
« jng in female ſenſibility or maternal ſoftneſs, was 
& yet ſo. well acquainted with the duties and the 
_ © ornaments of my ſex, that every endeavour was 
made to build up that maſculine ſtructure of 
« thought and habit, of which my father had laid 
the foundation in my mind; and as the warmth 
« and GY of female boſoms rarely ſuffer 


« them 
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« them to be moderate in à cauſe in which their 
« intereſts or affeQions are engaged, ſhe carried 
« this principle as far as it would bear, and per- 
« haps alittle beyond the ſcope of its meaning and 
application. e 


« The hiſtories of great men and great times 
« were the conſtant objects of my ſtudy ; ind thoſe 
“pages were pointed out for my particular atten- 
« tion, wherein deeds of heroiſm abroad, or acts of 
60 patriotiſm at home, were recited; and! conſider 
« the ſequel of my life as a comment on a paſſage 
«in an ancient writer, which caſts a juſt re- 
« proach on the general tendency of education, to 
« hold up rules rather for the extraordinary, than 
« the ordinary occaſions of life. All my play- 
things were martial; guns, trumpets, ſwords, 
% and helmets, were laviſhed upon me; and every 25 
« day I was ſo buſy in plying my batteries, | in bom- | 
* barding and cannonading, that my little heart 


„ was exalted almoſt to madheſs, and the horn of 


« battle was always —_ in FR ears. 


' 
"kr 


« Tam aſhamed, my good Sir, to trouble you 
with this petty detail: but as the period of life 
N4 « we 
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< we are now conſidering, though of little impor. 
< tance in itſelf, borrows a great deal from the in. 
_< fluence it. has on the years of maturity ;. and as it 
may, perbaps,.in ſome degree apologiſe for the 


« ſingular and unaccommodating caſt of my mind; 


I cannot refuſe myſelf the liberty of relating an 


* anecdote of my. infancy, which I fill remem- 


© ber with feelings in which pleaſure and, pain are 
_©* ſomewhat whimſically wn 


« I had juſt completed the extravagant though. 


« bewitching memoirs of. Charles XII. of Sweden, 


and the roar. af bombs and canpons was, ſtill 
« ſounding in my ears, when. a letter from my 
4 father brought. us an account. of the. defeat at 
Fontenoy, acquainting us at the ſame time, that 
« he was then in garriſon. at Oſtend, and in hourly: 
« expectation of the enemy. Here my ardent 
_ <4 imagination figured, to me all the horrors of a 
« ſiege, and I reſglved. to. ſympathiſe with the ſup- 
4 poſed ſufferings of my father. L choſe. a ſpot i in 
« a meadow about a mile diſtant from our houſe, 


here Ilaboured inceſſantly fox a week, in raiſing 


ramparts, and digging trenches, to reprefent, the 


| &. fortifications at. Offend : as ſoon 38 they werxe 


com pleted, 
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completed, L prevailed upon the ſon of a gardener 

in our neighbourhood, a boy about my own age, 
4 to carry on the ſiege, while I ſhut myſelf up 

« yithin my works, reſolving, to hold. out to the 

e laſt, having previouſly: frightened the beſieger 
« into ſecrecy, by threatening, in caſe of treachery, 

« to lay waſte his ſather's cauliflowers, and put all 

« ] ſhould find to the ſword... We kept up this 
mockery through half the day, when ſuddenly, 
« the operations. of the enemy ceaſed altogether ; | 
« whether, the vigour and impetuoſity of my fre- 
« quent {allies had driven him off, or hunger, 2 
« more power ful aſſailant, had foreed him from the 
« field. I gloried, however, in naglecting the calls 
of hunger; and imagining myſelf blockaded, P 
« reſolved to try how long I could hold out in ſuch 
* a ſituation. I kept within my fortifications wit 
« great obſtinacy till late in the evening, when, 
c peginning to find that the conteſt with nature 
* could no longer be maintained, I determined not 
* to ſurrender, to the beſiegers; but ſnatching the 
6 ſtandard which 4, had fixed on the ramparts, with 
© one hand, and graſping my ſword in the other: 
J ruſhed out at a breach that was made in one of 
* the ravelins; and fancying myſelf in the purſuit | 
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« ſtill in my hands, and probably ſhould haye died 
on the field of honour, if one of my father's 


hole tranſaction, ſhe was delighted with this 


4% the bounds of reaſon, 
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& of the enemy, I ran to our garden wall where! 
« fell, overcome with weatineſs and hunger. Here 
] lay for ſome time, with my ſword and ſtandard 


“ labourers,, who happened to paſs by, WW hoe 
« ike me uPs and ROTOR to my mother, 


wo An made Shin with the | 


« teſtimony to the force of her inſtruction; made 
time a preſent of a new ſword, and promiſed me 
to perſuade my father to make mg a colonel as 
« ſoon as he returned. She kept, however, a 
« more watchful eye over my proceedings in future, 
« and confined my operations within dur garden 
« wall. The Pretender's invaſion, which took 
« place ſoon after, ſo agitated my mind, that J 
was very near loſing my ſenſes; and my mother 
began to repine at the extraordinary ſucceſs of 
$, her: methods of education, and uſed her beſt ef- 
4 ſorts to bring this luxurianey of mind witko 


Aſter 
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« After the victory of Culloden, my father re- 
turned, covered with honoarg"and wounded in 
« the ſervice 3 but, alas | his circumſtances were 
lower than ever; for his own illneſſes, and his 
« compaſhon for others, had rendered theſe late 
« campaigns more than ordinarily expenſive. The 
« tender and endearing'reception, however, which 
« he found at home, baniſhed every ſubject” of 
« regret from his mind; and he ſat down, as he 
« then thought, to enjoy for a length of time the 
« ſolace of domeſtic. tranquillity. 9 > 

« The Quixotic mania with which/I was poſ- 
e ſefſed, could not but be diſpleaſing to a man of 


« his ſenſe; it was very wide of that charaGtet 


« which it had been his object to form. He had 
but little, however, ta combat with, in convin- 
« cing my mother of hen miſtake: ſhe had already 


« begun to perceive it, and her mind was too great 


to ſcruple confeſſion. Soft and gradual means 
« were uſed to let me down gently from the heights 
« to which I had been raiſed; and as I now had 
« the rank of colonel in my own eyes, eſpecial care 
« was taken not to wound the honour which 1 
< conceived to be attached to my fituation. By 

N 6 |  « their 
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\ 


e their judicious management I was: weaned a 


Kas you will ſee in the ſequel, the impreſſion has 
« neyer been — d 
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4 to ſell out of the army, and enjoy the repoſs 


« which. he had earned; but as ſoon as he was 


4 perfectly cured: of his wounds, his ardour of 


© mind returned with his health, and all his ſeden- 


c tary projects diſappeared. In the autumn of 1740. 


“he followed Sir John Ligonier: to the Dutch 
„Netherlands, and was wounded in three places 
« at the battle of Roucoux... . He returned home 
« in a very wretched and emaciated ſtate, to the 
<. great affliction of my. poor mother, to, whoſe 


<« unexampled. care he: again owed his recovery, 


4 which however was not completed under full 
<« four years, during which time he was confined 


to his apartment in a ſtate of n | 


* and debility. 


which were checquered by no incidents worth 
& relating; except it may be proper to mention 


« that 


> -& „ $ $--B 
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eee ee to 
« the impreſſious of ſickneis, ee 
4 and tranquil in his deportment. and ſentiments, 
« and loſt in. gveat part his predilection for the 
« military life. Soy greatʒ indeed was the change 
4 which time and circumſtances hadgmrought in 
« his mind; that when, I reached my 18th year, 
« inſtead: of realizing the ſplendid viſions of my 
« childhood; he ſent me to college in the year 
« 1755, to accompliſh. myſelf for holy orders. 
« But before two months had expired, I was 
« heartily wearied with the forms and inſtitutions, 
« 2s well as with the manners and uſages of the 
* a | | 


Cover à wide ſcene of action, in which every- 
« thing that was vaſt and unbounded in human 
« enterpriſe,.or elevated in human character, was 
ever moving before my: fancy, in which a- ſhade 

* was caſt over vulgar wants and vulgar intereſts, 
and in which that middle order of men among 
* whom, I was nowete take my: place, was {cen at 
* a.contuſed. diſtance, or loſt in the ſurgounding . . 


«-the 
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& the narrow range, and the petty politics of 2 
college life, were ill calculated to arreſt a mind 
«like mine which had taken flight, at ten years 
4 of age, into regions of viſionary perfection, and 
« whoſe aſpiring humour had already taught it | 
« contempt, not only for the common'amuſements 
« of inſancy, but for the common playthings of 
* en, SH | 
4 Alas Sir, fince thoſe days my wings haye 
« been clipped : they were ſeverely ſhorn at my 
« firſt entrance into thoſe real ſcenes of which my 
« young fancy had imaged. ſuch deluſive repre- 
« ſentations. At firſt I fluttered like a young 
« eagle impriſoned in a cage, whoſe privilege it 
« once was to ſit on the ſummit of a rock, in the 
* hroad blaze of the fun, and contemplate the im- 
« menſity before it, as filled with objects ofenter- 
« priſe—as the ſcene of proweſs and adyenture. 
« But though I never could accommodate myſelf 
« to my cage, I ceafed to make thoſe ineffeQual 
de ſtruggles which would only ferve to cover me 
« with ridicule, and ſink me in my own eſteem; 
« and, if I was not happy, J Was at leaſt appi- 
** rently compoſed, and took ſome care that, at this 
« introductory 
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« introductory ſtage of my. life, my aagelstity 
« ſhould not be inſulting, or my ſilence auſtere. 
; l 

« What principally foſtered my averſion to col- 
« ]ege was doubtleſs the very circumſcribed ſtate 

« of my finances, which ſoon taught me to mea- 

« ſyre the diſtance at which poverty throws us 
« from our ſocial dues—from a juſt participation 
« jn the courteſies and amenities of life. It is, 
« however, its high privilege and conſolation to be 
« ſecure from the ſeductions of flattery, to ſee be- 
fore it the unvarniſhed fide of human nature, and 
« to view the native forms of Virtue and Vice in 
« their genuine light. 


2 


Though my poor parents almoſt beggared 
« themſelves to ſupport me with reſpectability, all 
« would not do; and my circumſtances were ſo 
« low, as hardly to ſuffice for my bare main- 
© tenance. The reverencel feel for the principle 
_ © of every inſtitution which has the good of man- 
kind for its object, makes me cautious how I 
© reprove; for there is a ſpirit of correction, which 
© chaſes away the good with the evil, and which, 
in its zeal for completing the beauty of a build- 
Ling, 
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** ing, deſtroys the cement on which its exiſtence 
. depends. But I cannot avoid, in this place, ex- 
« preſſing my concern, that-means are not more 


e induftriouſly. uſed, to lower the rate of living at 
« college, by a cloſe enquiry into frauds and ex-. 

* cellive charges, by the prevention of long cin, 

and a clearer.expolition of college accounts. 1 


had not been above three weeks in my new ſitu» 


ation, before I began to be weary of the ſociety 
into which, I had entered, and to draw. upon. 
« myſelf. no ſmall portion of hatred and perſecu - 
4 tion. I was nicknam:& Major Strutt; my 
_< windows. were frequently broken, and my doors 
« were ſcribbled over with low and contemptible. 
« ſcurrility... The high and. dignified notions 
. & which my father bad taken ſuch pains to reax in 
my mind, were in a, great meaſure the cauſe of 
& this odium; yet it is but fair to confeſs that-. 
« whereas, theſe were mixed and. qualified in my 
4 father's. mind, with a thouſand ſoft and humane 
FER, ingredients, in ming. they. ſoon hardened into a 
4 firm and indiſſoluble frame, and bred within me 
a degree of miſanthropy and choler which nei⸗ 
ther reaſon. nor religion has yet been able tg 


e ſubdue,” 


5 cannot 
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« ] cannot help. thinking, however,“ eried Mr. 
Barville with ſoms earneſtneſs and precipitation, 
« that you. do not yourſelf underſtand all the in- 
6 gredients of this boiling ſpirit. I will take upon. 
« myſelf to affirm, that inhumanity is not one of 
« them ; and Lam perſuaded that your ſeverity was 
« principally directed againſt yourſelf. Y ou carry 
« your OWN eulogy. in your Countenance, and that. 

« is ateſtimong which Lnever diſpute.” Eugenio 
bowed and ſhook his head, while a tear WONG. 
down his face, as he thus proceeded 


«A We td pitiful ibn goataned 
to be levelled at my peace, but they were yet too. 
8 weak and, diminutive to provoke any thing more 
than contempt; I treated the whole pack with 
& ſovereign, indifference z and I really believe that 
© hitherto, the mortification was greater on their 
* {ide than my-own.. My. loftineſs of temper, and. 
* the ſcorn expreſſed in my countenance chal- 
6 lenged theic utmoſt malignancy. Hinis were at 
length thrown aut in diſparagement of. my birth, 
and derogatory to the virtue of my mother as well. 
* as to the courage and honour of my father. This. 

* Arocious attack applied a. torch. to my feelings, 

and 


> nf Loo ENO New 
and kindled them into a+ blaze of indignation, 
« What methods I took to vindicate the hofour of 
«my family are perhaps as well omitted: they 


4. were ſuch as compelled my calumniators to con- 
« tradict in writing the infamous reports they had 


E ſpread, and even further, to write ſeverally to 
« their parents in the ſpirit of abjuration and 
40 remorſe; which letters 1 put myſelf inte the 
« poſt, and in a few days received anſwers, filled 
« with expreſſions of ſhame a nd' ſorrow for the 
© ignominious conduct of their ſons, © Theſe let. 
« ters, together with their recantations, 1. took 
«care to make ſufficiently public: my enemies 
were abaſhed, and an interval of peace ſucceeded. 
F his ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities was, however, only 
n z breathing-time for my perſecutors, and the 


e ſame infamous tales continued to be 2 
te E 


„ My diſguſt now roſe to ſuch a pitch, that I 
lived a whole year in entire ſolitude, nouriſhing 
« the pride of my ſpirit, and my contempt for thoſe 
« around me.” —At this moment, a gentleman of | 
the neighbourhood called in; and Eugenio and 
myſelf, in the interim, took a walk into the . 
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den. 1 ſeized this opportunity of entreating 
tin to continue one day longer among us, and 
was ſecretly delighted iat his ready acquieſcence, 
and with his manner of exprefling his compliance. 
4 Mr. Olive-branch,” faid he, preiling my hand, 
« don't know what it is which gives you this 
power over me, but I feel that I can refuſe you 
« nothing. The complacency I read in your looks, | 
« helps to tranquillife my own thoughts—and it 
« ſ-ems as if my ſpirits could find in your friend 
« ſhip a harbour from thoſe ſtorms within and 
« without me, to which I am ever expoſed.” A 
tear which ſtood in my eyes at this moment, 
aſſured him of thoſe | ſympathetic feelings which 
were really too ſtrong to ſuffer me to anſwer him 
directly; and, taking courage from this ne he 
add: relted me as een, TEST II IBS eee 
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"With how much modeſty, goud fenſs and / propriety, did: he ſpeak! 
T his.is the man/afier my own. heart, 


We: broke off FlaſbSarurday) a. 
beginning to ſpeak as follows. 4 I am aware, 
Mr. Olive-branch, that I have been much my 

E own. enemy in relating the particulars of 2 life 
o ſullied with errors both of ſontiment and prac- 
* tice—of' the heart and of the head. If, however, 
without diſplaying a freſh. inſtance of that pride 

* which. it is my;refolution to overcome, I may 
« look to an event ſo much above my deſerts, a6 
the acquiſition of your friendſhip, I ſhall hope. 
« yet to redeem myſelf in your opinion, by ſum- 
c moning all the reſources of reaſon and philoſophy 
« to this work of reformation... Lam convinced-- 
that in nothing the juſtice of Providence is more 
« conſpicuous than in the balance of ſtrength, the 
action and reaction with which our minds are. 


* endued.. There is ſuſſicient vigour for the con 
| & troul: 


, 8 
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« troul of our paſſions wherever there is the will 

« to exert it but the armour of the mind, like 

that of the body, mult be, poliſhed by uſe, and, 

« preſerved from the ruſt of neglect, or, like that 

« jt becomes a teſtimony to our reproach, and a, 

monument of our cowardice and degeneracy. I. 

« have it written in my heart that the time is 

« coming, when I ſhall reſume the empire of my 

« feelings, and drive out this capricious and cruel: 

6 uſurper, this petty tyrant to which I have been 

« ſo long enſlaved. Aſſiſt me, my good. Sir, in 

« theſe reſolutions your friendſhip and counſel 

« will enſure them ſucceſs, if Providence permit 

« me to return to ſo great a bleſſing from the 

« doubtful errand in which I am embarking,” TY 
Here he left off ſpeaking, and 1 could. perccive 

that his boſom was diſcharged of a- conſiderable 

burthen, My dear Sir, I replied, «© you have 

* made this day the moſt intereſting, and per- 

* haps the happieſt of my life. You have given. 

© me great preferment in my oven eyes, by calling 

me your friend; and truſt me, it ſhall be mm 

* future ſtudy to deſerve ſo honourable a title. As - . 

* for the work of reformation, I look upon it as 


« already 
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« already done: to walk in the train of your tri. 
„ umph without a ſhare in the victory, is all that 
« is left to me; but this will -content my ambi. 
« tion; and I ſhall ſympathiſe in your glory, as 
« much as if it reflected honour on my own exer- 
« tions. But do not refuſe me the ſatisfaction of 
« knowing the nature of that doubtful errand on 
& which you are bent. I may be in time to con- 
« tribute to the ſafety of your perſon, though 1 
“ am too late to aſſiſt in the bananen of your 
« "virtue." * | 02 


If you cart bear with me, replied Eugenio, 


< to the end of my little hiſtory, you will know 
« what is the object of the errand to which [ 
c have alluded.” — At this moment Mr. Barville 
and Amelia joined company with us. As we 
were all impatient for the ſequel of Eugenio's 
ſtory, Amelia conducted us to a_bower at the end 
of the walk, where my friend thus proceeded: — 
e All this while however I was careful to plant no 
« thorns in the boſoms of my parents; I read over 
4 and over each letter that I ſent to them or my 
« poor little Sophy (for that was my ſiſter's name), 


< that no nn might eſeape me, 
4 to 
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« to betray the ſituation of my mind; and during 
« the few weeks I ſpent with them, I feigned all- 
« the complacency I could poſſibly aſſume, though 
« ] could perceive, by the anxiety expreſſed in my 
« mother's countenance, that my diſſimulation was 
« not as ſucceſsful as I had hoped. 


« In ſpite.of my chfinency from al the diverſions. 
« of my age, my expences were conſiderably 
6 greater than my income. Lo confeſs the truth, | 
in money concerns, I was already as much a 
« ſoldier as my father, who would long ere this 
have ſwallowed up his little revenue, had not my 
« mother's excellent management ſuſpended the 
« blow, to fall in the end with redoubled vio- 
© lence.” Here Mr. Barville interpoſed— And 
« can you not,“ faid he, © call to mind any ſecret 
« donations to the indigent and diſtreſſed, which 
« might help a little to impoveriſh you? Did no 
* truant guinea ſteal away in ſome holiday of the 
« ſpirits, when an, object of miſery has thrown, 
© itſelf in the way of your compaſhon, and betrayed, 
* this miſanthropy which you profeſs to have felt, 
© into a momentary lumber ?- Indeed, Sir,” 
replied Eugenio, © there need no ſuch collateral 
« drazns, 
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© better title do thoſe feelings deſerve, which in. 
4 duced me to diffipate money that was not my 


« haps have derived conſolatlons from the other, 
« which were capable of very much Bay © this 
« fentence of SK: | 
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« drains, to account for my poverty: the dire4 
« expences of an Univerſity life, are a ſufficient 


< reaſon for a man's becoming poor, whoſe pocket 
is but moderately ſupplied. I will not deny tht 


« drawn me into ſuch imprudences: for what 


« own? In the order of moral eh * 
n ee of 


4 Know,“ interrupted Mr. Barville, « that 
« you will pardon a curiofity which reſults from 
« the deep ſolicitude! feet in all chat concerns you. 
« An abſolute ſecluſion from ſociety for a whole 
year, appears to me a ſituation ſo dreadful, that 
« I can hardly conceive a mind endued with 
« ſtrength to ſupport i it; but as your quarre] ſeems 
2 only to have been with our ſex, you may per- 


A 


= In my ſituation at that time,” anſwered 
Eugenio, « it was not ealy to form any of kal 
Res | «. tender 
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« tender connexions- to which you Ale 3 but 
« however, continued the young gentleman, 
looking on the ground, and reddening as he pro- 
ceeded, © to keep from you no part of the truth, 
« nature, when ſhe planted ſo many ſtrong and 
« ardent propenſities in my mind, did not forget 
« the paſſion of love. Not all the haughtineſs of 
« my temper has been able to reſiſt its growth ;* 
jn ſpite of every oppoſition it has flouriſhed” 
« yith incredible luxuriancy. I cannot, however, 
« accuſe myſelf of any hard- heartedneſs, treachery, 
« or deſign, in my intercourſe with the ſex: no- 
« thing but ſimple crimes of this nature load my 
conſcience tear has been {hed for tear, where-" 
L ever they have flowed on my account.“ | 


32 


Here the deepeſt vermilion overſpread the cheek 
of Amelia; and iii ſpite of her utmoſt / pains to ſup- 
preſs it, a tear trickled down, that in the ſequel of 1755 
their mournful intimacy was to be paid by a thou- 
land from Eugenio. I took notice, that, as he 
finiſhed this ſentence, his looks involuntarily 
ſtrayed towards Amelia's; and in the chaſte and 
melting concern which he read in them, he ſaw 
himſelf rebuked, chaftiſed; piticd, and forgiven. 
Vol. II. O « Well, 
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<4 Well, Sir,“ continued Eugenio, & as ſoon as 
i felt that my fortunes were ſinking faſt; I re- 
« volved in my mind various ſchemes of redemp- 
4 tion; and no refource took my faney ſo much as 
<« that of writing for the preſs. With this L imine- 
« diately retouched ſome ſatirical pieces, into 
« which I had poured all my indignation, and ſold 
„ them for trifling ſums to a bookſeller of no 
4 eminence, who appeared to eſteem therm ſo little, 
« that I never afterwards made any enquiries after 
« them, or even looked for their characters in thoſe 
« monthly bills of literary mortality, the Reviews. 
They anſwered, however, the purpoſe of preſent 
&« relief ; and kept me from that ſaddeſt of all degra- 
<« dations, the neceflity of running into debt. By 
« engaging in various bookſellers? jobs, L gained a 
<« tolerable ſupply ; and as I was ſubject to no inter- 
te ruptions, I made ſuch diſpatch, that I as able, out 
« of my ſavings, to ſend two or three little preſents 
“ home, and, among others, ſome books on medi- 
e cine, to my mother, who, finding it impoſſible 
« to be bountiful in proportion to her feelings, was 
« daily filling up the meaſure of her humanity by 
« adminiſtering ſuch comfort as was within her 
. reach to the ſick and the ſorrowful, Ibis ex- 

F 4 perience 


« petience of what I was able to perform to- 


« wards my own ſupport, fired me with an ambi- 
« tion to launch forth; into the literary world in 


« quality of Author, which ſituation I figured to 
« myſelf as moſt eee to my m * 
« independence. nil e lente 

Impreſſed myſelf with an awful reſpect for” 
genius, I conceived that its claims muſt babeard 
« wherever they were advanced; and that, as 


« ſoon as my title was acknowledged, it would 


« enſure me place and precedency amidſt the preſs 


« of intereſt and the pride of fortune. Full of 
« theſe illuſory expectations, I wrote a very florid” 
« epiſtle to my father, in which: I ſcrupled not to 


« acquaint him with the irkſomeneſs of my ſitua - 
« tion, as well as with the unprofitable expences 


« to which I was ſubject, and painted the advan - 


tages of my plan of authorſhip in the beſt co- 
« lours I was able. I propoſed to take a lodging 


« in town, and immediately to. enliſt in the ſer- 
vice of the bookſellers,” ſome of whom had ſug- 


© gelted ſuch taſks to me as they thought were 
„ ſuitable to my particular talents. My father, 


© whoſe enthuſiaſm was not entirely vanquiſhed, 
'- DS and 
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and ho felt his old fires rekindle at the notion 


of enterpriſe and adventure, entered ready 
enough into the propoſal. My mother reſiſted 


« for a time, from a general habit of eaution and 
<« timidity; but being furniſhed with no particu- 


« Jar objections from experience, ſoon leſt the 


« field to my father, who, now growing heated 
« with the project, as was his cuſtom urged me 
« to. haſten my departure from College, and to 
“ enter upon my brilliant cateer as ſoon as my ar- 
« rangements could be made. My precipitancy 
EC correſponded with my father's impatience. In 
« two days after the receipt of thjs letter, I cleared | 
« all my accounts in the Univerſity, and ſet of 


4 for London with a few guineas in my poaket, 


and a lighter. heart than I had ever yet felt in the 
« courſe: of my life, except when I. ſallied out 
« againſt /a flying enemy from my little ;fortihea- 
“ tions behind my fan — N 

1 94; BW 45 

5 As abe arrived in town, I een 
« the houſe of a bookſeller, with whom Lö had cor- 
<« reſponded, and -who'had'promiſed/nie'accommo- 
« dation and employment. My friend Was as 


TE as his word, * I entered immediately on 
— 1 
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« this brilliant career, as my father had termed it, 
« in a little room four ſtories high, which was my 
« parlour, my ſtudy, and my chamber. From this 
« elevated apartment, I looked out of my window, 
« and proudly ſurveyed the Httle world below me, 
« ag a victorious general caſts his eye over the 
country before him, which he ſoon expects 
« to lay under contribution. Such were the ex- 
« travagant hopes I had ſuffered my fancy to in- 


« dulge, which 4 few r were ſufficient to 


60 diſenchant. 


„My employer, if rigid in his exactions, was 
« punctual in his payments; and ſuch was my 
« zeal and alſiduity in this undertaking, that in a 

« quarter of a year I found money to follow up 
« thoſe preſents to my parents, which had once 
© already ſo ſweetened the rewards of my diligence. 
« began to wonder, however, that I entered 
« coffee-houſes, and travelled the ſtreets; without 
© hearing my name mentioned, or my writings 


« applauded, I never had ſuppoſed that genius 


© ſtood in need of patronage, or talents of intro- 
* 1 ; and as I then perſuaded myſelf that I 


was not without theſe pretenſions, my choler 


03 « roſe 
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'© role at the ftigid indiffertnce. with Which T wa | 
regarded, and my. mind began again to fluctuate 
& | between. rer and Ni pd e 


. Obe day, as I was palüng radia the Fr 
« obſerved a young-man turning over ſome books 
a with an air of contemptuous importance. As he 
locked round; I recogniſed a face which I bad 
à ſeen at College. It happened that this gentle. 
man was one of thoſe who had manifeſted a good 
0 diſpoſition towards me, and had made frequent 
& offers of ſervice to me, which it ſuited not my 
capt” 1 es SAS by 
© © him, than he made up to me with gteat cordi- 
. ality, and endeavoured: to engage me ip conyer- 
ſation. Though I felt but little promptitude to 
<4 puſh my acquaintance beyond its narrow limit, 
in my preſent quarrel-with the World; yet there 
was ſomething of originalit) and hiſtory in the 
countenance of this perſon, that intereſted my 
< curioſity in ſpite of myſelf. He drew from me, 
ſome how or other, the particulars of my ſitua- 
4 tion, and the nature of my preſent. engagements, 
of all which circiimſtances I obſerved that be 


1 we notes ina little book of memorandums. 
| © My; 
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« My dear Sir, aid he, putting his book into 
his pocket, © it gives me concern to think. that 
© you have ſo egregiouſiy loſt your way in the pur- 
© ſuit of fame. The direct road which uſed to lead 
© to its temple has long been barred, and there is 
© no-accels left but through by=doors and ſecret 
©-paſlages. As you have always. had. my eſteem : 
and good wilhes, it is. a ſenſible pleaſure to me 
© to be able to put you right, and to lay before you 
4 chart, of theſe. croſs-roads,. with all the odd 
© turnings that will help to ſhorten the length and 
© fatigues of yaur;journey.'. © Here he propoſed to 
e me to ſtep into a coffee-houſe, that he might be at 
« liberty to detail thoſe ĩnſtructions which were to 
« raiſe . ſo rapidly my fortune in the world. As ſoen 
« as we. were ſeated, he thus continued; — --- 

© 1 allo: was intended, Sir, for holy orders; but 

| © was of a humour  uncongenial with all profeſ- - 
* ſions; and my mind was too excurſive, or my na- 
_ © ture too volatile, to endure the confinement and 
* buckram of any formal courſe of habit, or pune- 
tilious line of duty. I reſolved to remain at large, 
* and to take, up. at once the character of a gentle- - 
man, without ſacrificing the moſt. precious half 
04 „ 


3 
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of life to obtain it. In che life of an author 1 
fa all that diſtinction of which I was enamoured, 
and a range of exertion very ſuitable" to "the 
a de Rage and nen e 
{ « Luft confeſs too, aeg 2 al fins 
of my own to dra from, I ſaw vaſt room in this 
ggreat town ſor the exerciſe of innocent chicane 
i in profiting by other men's ſuperfluities of talent, 
and diſguiſing my own deficiency ; in wich kind 
of reſource I may ſay I have proved myſelf con- 
g ſummate. Thus prepared, I ſet out upon my 
career about twelve months ago/; and, notwith- 
* ſtanding the great competition which late years 
© have produced among our fraternity, I ſoon ac- 
© quired more than my juſt ſhare of diftin&ion; and 
© am already conſiderable enough to be abuſed by 
half the town. By computing the ratio of this 
© abuſe for the laſt three months, I find that my 
credit is making very rapid advances; and 
© as I am pretty prodigal of abuſe in my turn, 
I have reaſon to expect that my head, ere 2 
2 a month paſſes over it, will either appear in 

the re, or as a e to the next 
Unt ee, | | | 
« As 


ol 


„ 
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As this was all new Pound) te me, I ex- 


a preſſed no ſmall ſurpriſe at what I had heard: 


« ypon which he obſerved, © that as I had not yet 
© paſſed'my noviciate, it was no wonder that theſe 
© myſteries and ſublimities of the art 'were above 
my comprehenſion ; but a little experience would 


© convince me that in theſe crooked ti the 


© ways of the learned are not the leaſt oblique: Is 
© fame your object? Be aſſured, the common- 
place methods of labouring to deſerve it, are the 


© iſt now-a- days to ſucceed in obtaining it. If 


you perſiſt in this obſolete courſe, you may ex- 
© tort a Dedication from a Dutch commentator, or 
© be called an ingenious gentleman in the preface 


© to a new rhyming dictionary; but your ye 


© will remain Eats Baſs face ultknown.": 
And now, Sir, what are your” — 1 4 
Are you willing to follow the track which I have 
© marked out for you, and which I believe you 
© will find as profitable and'eaſy/as any“ J 
“ ſhook my head, and replied; that I was afraid 
I had not much talent for abuſe ʒ and moreover; 
© that as this particular branch of literature re- 


* quired a diſpoſition in vulnerable to abuſe from 


Os « others, 
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that drag their ſteps along through the common 


3 


«:gthers; I Aer wyſell, to be very ill, qualifed 
for à member ofthis academy.” Well, Sir⸗ 
i; continued he, I will lay ſome other ſchemes of 


d advancement before you ;} and, that example may 


not be wanting to my inſtructians, I will. expoſe 
© to you, in great confidence, the various methods 
© of literary chicane practiſed with the moſt bril. 


I liant ſucceſs; by a club of gentlemen, of which 
„I have the honour'to be a. member. Two or 


| « thres inſtances will be ſufficient for the preſent: 


but 1 ſhall be proud to. introduce you. to the 
© whole ſociety, that you may become the diſciple 
< of him of whoſe fancy you hall moſt approve. 
Fhey are none of them thoſe ordinary drudges, 


© rounds of the forum and academy; but ſpeed on- 
© wards, as the crow flies, unanxious about what 
they leave behind, and fearleſs about what they 
encounter. Theſe gentlemen diſturb no fami- 
© lies by their early riſing, or their midnight Jus 
< cubrations z- but by a little management, and 


much acquainfance with human nature, and the 
_ © motives. of human applauſe, they, have riſen! to 


greater eminence than your great readers, with- 


< qut the ſame nn of n and conſtitution. 
There 


* 
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and to make a little go far, by a mode of ſetting 


© which they are reared, by the mechanical helps 
© of printing, paper, and engraving; our flouriſhed 
atitle- pages, comely portraits, and the proceſſion 


formances, and to enable one of our eighteen- 


1 
1 
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There is a kind of economy. of learning with ; 
© which none but theſe adepts are acquainted; . 


© it off, is one of thoſe perfections on which we 
value ourſelves the moſt in this our ſelect ſo- 
© ciety, The impoſing manner in which we an- 

© nounce our publications, the pompous ſtage on 


© of initials that march before our names; all help 
to diſtinguiſh our productions from vulgar per- 


penny pamphlets to wreſtle with imperial 
quattos, and eclipſe the labours of half a life. 


Oc: Nenn 
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Where artifice, pretence, and mockery reign, . 
Sound ſterling Merit ſeeks for room in vain. 


II EAR, Sir,” continued Eugenio, turning 
towards Mr Barville, © that this:diſcourſe on au- 
«.thorſhip will intereſt you but little: it preſſes, 
indeed, rather forcibly upon my mind, as having 
4 wrought a change in my condition, and diſa- 
buſed me of a very material error: we ate too 
& liable to ſuppoſe our own feelings in the breaſts 
« of other men, without regard to the difference 
of circumſtances.” « Your remark is generally 

good, returned Mr. Barville, & but it does not 
« apply. Little as I know of learning, I know yet 
< leſs of learned men. How chicanery can find a 
« place in the province of literature, I am at a lofs 
« to imagine. The ſkill of the moderns in mecha- 
« nical improvements has not yet riſen to the in- 
vention of falſe ee, unleſs falſe legs 


&' 4 * 
\ 4 
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« may be ſo called and I have never yet heard of 
« the brain's being out of Joint, but in a metaphor, 
« ] am therefore curious to be informed what 
« means men have deviſed to impoſe upon one 
« another in a point in which no artificial aid will 
« avail us, and where the appeal is ſo eafy and 
direct to clear and unequi vocal teſtimonies. 
« My dear Sir,” replied Eugenio, © this appeal 
« js only open to the elear- ſighted and impartial : 
« it argues no mean capacity to eſtimate the ibi- | 
« lities of other men. The maſs" of mankind, 
« though right in their abſtract judgment of things, 
« are perpetually wrong in their application of this 
judgment to perſons. Here its purity is de- 
« ſtroyed by aſſociations, which mix in its deci- 
« ſions, and debaſe its value. The common dpinion 
« waits upon the efforts of a few ſaperior wits, 
« who march before to cut down the barriers, that 
© the muddy ſtream may eſcape, and clarify itſelf 
jn its courſe. I agree, then, that in regard to per- 
| ſons, give the public mind but time enough, and 
« its opinions will be gradually depurated; but un- 
« fortunately this proceſs of fining is ſo ſlowly per- 
formed, that it ĩs odds bark in thet mean time ſuc- 
& ceſs 
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* 
6. ceſs has eromned che impoſture. But to proceed 
with the group of characters to which ih friend 
* was ORG me. 

i Tbere is Dr. — . (cholar's 8 
« continued my communicative friend;;* venerable 
"Pf nguiſt, ommentator, and ſcholiaſt: if your bent 

« be towards languages, I do not know what better 
© mode] J can lay before you. The Doctor was 

15 whipped through a public ſchool to very little 
0 gurpoſe: it was not till he had been a twelve- 

month at College chat thoſe fine obliquities of 
© his genius began to expand, and taking a-thou- 
<.ſand ſlant and. croſs directions, to g grave the con- 
© fines of many of. thoſe. remote. provinces of 
< ſcholarſhip, where ſew of our hardieſt academics 
© have dared to venture. Impelled by a generous 
| - © loye of diflinAtion, and. rightly, judging that in 
© the ordinary; paths of literature, to acquire fame 
© he muſt penetrate farther and perſevere longer 
© than ſuited the reach of his underſtanding or his 

C powers of application, he ſtruck out at once into 

©. thoſe roads where few were diſpoſed to follow 

6 him; and, leaving common minds to grapple = 

Som; common difficulties, ſet out upon thoſe 

5 EG ata 


great and gigantic purſuits, only to embark in 
© which is greater glory than to carry a common 
© undertaking to its accompliſhment.* Theſe laſt 
« words ſuited very much the. complexion of my 
mind; and. I had begun to feel a predilection for 
this gallant courſe of ſtudy, when my friend 
« proceeded thus to undeceive me, by. ue 
6 his pan e e ts 

«© It is with learning,“ continued he, o as ib is 
with travelling. We are tired of accounts of 
{ [taly and Greece, and look with much greater 
{ admiration: on him who tells us he has killed a 
lion or. a lynx in Africa, or feaſted with Kamt- 
ſchadales on the fat of dogs, than on one Wh 
© brings back from claſſic regions freſn acceſſions 
@ to the literature of his country, and a taſte in- 
ſpired. by the chaſteſt models of Athens and of 
Rome. The ſame gaping principle of ignorant 
© wonder leads us to. contemplate with awe the 
© mereſt ſmattering in Hebrew, Arabic, or the 
© Gothic languages of Northern Europe; while 
© the Greek and Latin will ſcarcely puſh our fame 
beyond the walls of the Univerſity, or raiſe our 
q fortunes above a Welch curacy. The learned 
« gentleman. 
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24 xn wookexkok Now, 


© gentleman in queſtion knew very well how to 
« avail himſelf of this propenſity of the ſpecies 
« towards the uncommon rather than the uſeful; 
« andar the fame time that he ſuffered no purſuitʒ 
but what were extraordinary to engage him, he 
© took care to loſe no time by proceeding a ſtep 
© farther in any one of them than was neceſſary to 
© impoſe upon mankind. Thus he 1s generally 
© underſtood to be conſummate in the Coptic and 
Chaldee, and is ſuppoſed at this moment to be 
very buſy with the Turkiſh and Tartarian; 
* though it is well Known to us Who are in the 
- | © ſecret, he would be puzzled to alk his way in any 
place out of his Majeſty's three kingdoms, He has 
© always, however, a kind of Lingua Franca ready 
© at command, with which he aſſiſts certain au- 
« thor” of our fraternity, who undertake to elu- 
© cidate ancient cuſtoms and manners by the help 
< of the analogies of language; likewiſe thoſe 
© who endeavour to aceount for the firſt peopling * 
© of countries by verbal coincidences; and all 
© thoſe: travellers who deſeribe more than they 
© have ſeen. As all this, however, was playing a2 
very deep game, and às one or two ventures had 
deen a little unlucky for him he dttetmined to 
oo Fi, © make 


} 
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© make haſte to profit by his reputation; and about 
© two months ago, eſpouſed the daughter of a 
© capital grocer, whoſe heart he had gained by in- 
« terpreting the Chineſe characters on a cheſt of 

«© Souchong, I am informed, however, that the 
© orocet's daughter is a match for him with only 
© one language, and will fairly out- talk him at the 
© end of a long day.. “ The diſguſt which this 
« picture excited in my mind was ſufficiently ex- 
« plained in my looks; and my inſtructor waited 

a for no other anſwer, but thus proceeded 


© Another of my intimate acquaintance ſup- 
© ports a very high degree of credit at a mueh 
cheaper rate, and is thought to have made the 
© beſt bargain with fame of any of aur fraternity. 
His great talent lies in the art of preſerving a 
© moſt politic and pregnant ſilence. In exchange, 
© however, he is profuſe in nods, bows, ſmiles, 
© contortions of feature, and ſhakes of the head. 
He is ſuppoſed to be very profound in the mathe- 
* matics ; and as this is not a verboſe ſpecies of 
© knowledge, and cannot eaſily be diſplayed in con- 
, verſation, the world is content without any other } 

* proofs than the teſtimonies afforded by thoſe who 


© are 
« 
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© are intereſted in propagating « the belief of f ti 
6 Win 


© As 45 nods and geſtieulations of this man hare 
© a ſort of oracular equivocality, every one ſuppoſes 
the deciſion in his own favour,” He is therefore 
© an acceptable gueſt at a great many good tables; 
and as his particular employment-is thought to 
e © impart great force to the judgment, every one 
© js proud of his aequieſcence, and regards it as an 
omen of victory in whatever diſpute he happens 
to be engaged. Thus he not only dines every day 
for nothing, but with leſs interruption than any 
© of the company. Suſpect me not, Sir, of inſi- 
nuating that your abilities are ſo low in them- 
ſelves as to need either pretence or diſguiſe; but, 
believe me, whatever they are, the fame of them 
* may be prodigiouſſy enhanced by chis — 
4 eee if conduCted with addreſs, MENG 


I > 


* aa that e it accommo- 
c dated to my talents or turn of mind; but that [ 
was ſo unpractiſed in impoſition, that I deſpaired 
5 « of ſucceeding, even where my only taſſ Was to 
8 hold my tongue. This was not enough to. di. 
„ courage 
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courage my friend from proceeding with his liſt, 
« after having aſſured me that theſe: were the pre - 
< judices of a green author, whom the logic of 
© hunger had not taught to conclude, that the world 
«© muſt, after all, be treated in its'own way. 


- 


Voltaire ſays of Gaſſendi, Il avoit moins de r- 

© putation que Deſcartes, parte qu il toit plus rai- 
© ſonnadle ; and the truth cf this remark was well 
© underſtood by a young gentleman of my-acquaint- 

© ance, who, being determined to raiſe a reputation 
on a very ſlender foundation, ſaw no way ſo good, 

* of conciliating the praiſe of mankind, as by con- 
« traditing them as roundly as poſſible.” On uhat- 
ever ſubject this gentlemanꝰs thoughts are exer- | 
© ciſed, he is ſure to turn up ſomething that nobody = 
has dreamed of before; and where he cannot per- | ] 
( ſuade by the-ingenuity of his argument, he never 
© fails to ſurpriſe by the bardineſs of his aſſertions. 

© Heaffects in every thing a gout de travers; and the 

* zeal of oppoſition has cartied him to an incredible 

pitch of abſurdity in the points of dreſs and deport- 

ment. To avoid the jmputation of thinking like 

other men, he ſtops at no profanation in principle, 

or ſoleciſm in taſte. He commends Dr. P 

| for 


* 
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© for dideeligis -arguments, as much as he con- 

demns his philoſophical reſearches; and is much 
offended at the preference beſtowed on the theo- 
© ries. of Newton above thoſe of Deſcartes and 
Buffon. He pretends to great depth in the bc- 
8 S ſciences, and praiſes then chiefly for the 
© certainty they afford, and their ſuperior preciſion 
to the deductions of mathematics. He accordingly 
affects to be greatly enamoured of the ſciences 
© of phyſiognomy, demonology, and alleleg, 
< where it is not eaſy to diſpute the ground with 
him, and where ignorance finds a refuge fromthe 
© weapons of logic, and eſcapes likpithe cuttle-fiſh 
by muddying the ſtream through which it glides, 
© By theſe means, this gentleman has ſucceeded in 
© raiſing a curioſity about his productions, which 
© prepares them an univerſal reception, and has 
« turned them very much to his proſit. He is now 
© engaged in writing an apology for polytheiſm, 
with a hymn to Jupiter Olympus, who, it is ſup- 
© poſed, will reward him by n 2. in a 
© ſhower of gold. 


A row knight of chis our venerable order 
1 has adopted a plan of procantiang remarkable for 

« the 
4 | 3 


5 
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« the ingenuity of its conception, no leſs than the _ 
« eaſe and certainty of its execution. He obſerved, 
that the general did not fight like the ſoldier, and 
(yet engroſſed all the honour of the day; and that 
© the maſter-maſon, and the owner of the mill, and 
© not thoſe who actually performed the labour, 
were the principal gainers in their ſeveral crafts. 
It was his ambition to introduce a like diſpoſi- 
© tion of things into the provinces of literature, 
© and to bring it under thoſe laws of exchange and 
profit, to which all things ſhould bend in a com- 
© mercial country. IM get his work done cheaply, 
© it was his firſt care to ſearch out obſcure wits, 
© whom the urgency of their affairs rendered happy 
© to find any market for their labours; youth- 
© ful-geniuses, who-knew: not as yet the value of 

© their productions, or thoſe timid ſpirits, who, 
© not daring to execute their own conceptions, „ 
© quire a taſk-maſter to prompt their efforts and 
© accredit their productions. The ſucceſs which 
© has attended this gentleman's career has been 
© equal to the dexterity of his conduct; while the 
real founder of his proſperity has often, like: the 
lamp to which Anaxagoras compared himſelf, 
been. on the eve of periſhing for ant of dil 
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A he is not insware of the diſproporti6n that 


EG Wo manifeſt itſelf between his diſcourſe and 


.© his publications, he maintains an inflexible tac;. 
© turnity on every queſtion which might hazard 
© the credit of his underſtanding ; and, by a maſter- 
piece of addreſs, has impoſed this political con- 


duct upon the world for the natural reſult of 2 


© ſimple and unambitious mind. A negligence of 
© dreſs and deportment, and a general nonchalance 
© of behaviour; contribute not'a little to favour the 
© impoſture; for when we once are become enthu- 
© fiaſts in behalf of a man's virtues or abilities, 
his character rather caſts luſtre upon his foibles, 
© than his foibles reproach upon his character; and 
© we accept the excuſe which Milton has ſuggeſted 
© in the following paſſage Mens quaſi grunuior 
« fatta in tantis corporis anguſtiis difficulter agitans 
© ſe, minus habilis eft ad Wer pitt: JE 
* gefliculationes? 


* You are farprided, perhaps,” ſaid Eugenio, 
« that I remember ſo well the greateſt part of this 
« lecture; but the truth is, that it intereſted me 
<« in a more than common degree, and occupied my 


4 thoughts night and day for ſome time aſter; not 
« to mention ſome memorandums which I made on 


« my 
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« my return to my chamber. I could not help re- 
« marking, however, at the time,” continued Eu- 
genio, “ that it was a little extraordinary for a 
« gentleman who had given proofs, in the courſe: 
« of the converſation, of reſpectable abilities, to 
« mix in ſo low a conſpiracy, and demean himſelf 


« by the adoption of ſuch illiberal arts.” It is 


© true, he replied, © I am not ſo deſtitute of real 
claims as ſome of thoſe to whoſe characters I have 
© introduced you; but as I was full as deſtitute of 
© money, I conſidered that the returns Would be too 
© low for my neceſſities if I employed my talents in 
the ſervice of mankind, Men do not read, out of 
gratitude towards the author, but from intereſt in 
© his work: they ſpeak well of a man, if they ſpeak 
( of him at all, who writes for their improvement 
* but. they do not read his book the more on that 
© account, We muſt conſult; therefore, the me- 
{ thods by which this intereſt is to be excited; 
and as men are more alive to abuſe than they are 
© to kindneſs, an author will do well to practiſe 
* upon them in this rough, manner, if he hope to 
© draw advantage out of them. I will frankly own 
* to you, I bring rather too much feeling and 


- © nicety 
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© nicety into-the buſineſs: for the particular de. 
< partinetit of authorſnip which T have choſen, and 
do not entirely poſſeſs thoſe rigid nerves, thoſe 
c cornea fibra, which, are ſo: neceſſary to form the 
great man. The gentleman under whom Thaye 
© ſtudied in this ſchool of ſcurrility, is happy in a 
moſt claſſical obduracy of mind. He includes in 
el his black lin the innocent, the generous, the 

dignified, and the brave; and, to pay his/lodgings 

for a month, will hang them all up together 


1x1 © Our time, e he, vin. A pemit 
me to go more at length into y preſent ſubject; 
© indeed you give me but ſmall encouragement to 
< proceed, as I ſee in you little or no diſpoſition 
© to! become one among our worthies. Believe 
me, however, on the eredit of no mean expe- 
rience, that neither learning nor talents will avail 
where addreſs and management are wanting. 
© Whatever is the ſubject of much competition, 
© will neceſſarily accumulate round itfelf much de- 
© ception-and impoſture; it is the nature of all 
© ann Fngy * and While every one is practiſng 
T | © his 


— 
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«© mankind without ſome degree of impoſition on his 
« that a giant becomes à dwarf without chem. A 
part of your youth, as well as my own, has been 
© ſpent in the groves of the academy; but your habits 
© of ſecluſion were ſuch, as to let you but little into 
the hiſtory of the different characters around you. 
Had your obſervation been greater, you" would 
© have ſeen that not even the Muſes“ ſeat was 
«© ſecure from theſe ſort of profanations, and that 
© the hallowed river, even at its ſource, 'is not en- 
« tirely pure from Rains and corruptions. Tou 
« have there, as every where, a great deal of affec- | 
© tation without 3 * dut * learning 
without affectation. a * 
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© patriotic love of literature, men of real erudition, 


© by ſtriving to appear more knowing than they 
© were, and to draw more than their ſnare of at- 


tention, outrage the dignity of their talents, by 
contracting adiſtortion of manner, which, while it 
Vol. II. P 5 has 


2 

c has ſcandalifed plain men, bas paſſed with their 
juvenile admirers for the genuine charaQerifi;c 

< of genius, and the uncommon produce of un- 
common ability. Vou have there the looſe. 

© ſtocking hero, who claims to be an extraondinay 
wit, hy neglecting the ordinary duties and de- 
. cencies of life, and who gains additional admi- 
tl ration by a beggarly indecorum of dreſs and 
d deportment. There are ſome who find theit 
c account in the affectation of roughneſs and 
< inurbanity. of behaviour; ſome enhance their 

©. credit. by ſtammering; ſome ſquint themſelves 
into reputation; and ſome manage to raiſe a lite- 
rary on the ruins of their motal fame. Many 

_ © impoſe by ſilence, many by volubility of tongue, 
© ſome by an habitual ſueer, and others by an un- 
© remitting frown. 80 true is the remark of 
KRochefoucault, I/ y à certains difauts gui bien mis 
0 en cen brillen plus que n. 
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* m ues IS | 
6 nes aa AN 
our fraternity with that kind of jealouſy and in- 
5 W the poorer ſort regard the 
; 9 
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inventors of thoſe machines which are calculated 
to abridge employment I mean the literary ma- 
nufacturers. Late years have brought their en- 
© pines to great perfection; inſomuch that a good 
© workman, if furniſhed with the raw mate- 
« rials from a rhyming dictionary, may compoſe 
© two or three hundred lines a day. Seit tendere 
« verſum=non ſecus ac f oculo rubricam dirigat uns. 
© Tt is curious to enter the apartment of one of 
© theſe mechanical poets, and view it ſtrewed with 
© heaps of half-lines from Pope, Dryden, &c:which _ 
« xre joined together in a moment like conjuration 
© with ceſuras between them to keep the peace, that 
© never fail to fall, like ſmiths wen; n 

© in the ſame Pe? | | 


- 75 
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« Here my Kind inftruQtor again conſulted his | 
« watch; and finding it time to depart; took an 
« obliging leave of me; with a promiſe of aſſiſtance 
© and advice upon all occaſions. I turned myſelf 
© homewards, with a boſom diſmantled of all its 
< towering hopes, and abandoned to diſappoint» | 
ment and remorſe, its uſual aſſailants .. 
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. e Virginium video, = Jam wanis inept, 


In FR”, audio, et tene. Prix. my 


I contemplate 8 I ſee Eugenio j in my vain but vivid] ina 
nation, I hear, I 1 2 I converſe with n 


4 Mr mind,” ae Eugenia, * - which 


c before this converſation had already begun to 
e deſpond, felt the full force of its diſquictude 
« return at theſe unwelcome inſtructions. I 


viewed the ſcene which my fr iend had preſented 
e to me, as a wide and deſolated foreſt, in which 


« all the ſtrait and towering timber, the vene- 

« rable pride of the place, had fallen, and none but 
« a kind of literary pollards remained, ſending 
from their penurious tops a paltry, growth of 
c little branches, ſhort in their duration, feeble in 


<; their texture, and ſervile in their uſes. The. 


<. repugnance to my employment, which followed 
«. from this change in my ſentiments, doubled its 
« difficulty, and made it truly laboriqus; and in 
« the ſame proportion the neceſſity of application 


79 and ——— was till my. health 
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« hegan to feel the ge of this perpetual con | 
« flict. . | 


r 
' 


« As the progreſs of my indiſpoſition was very 
« oradual, I attended but little to its firſt ap- 
« proaches, till at length it attacked me with ſuch 
violence, that I was one morning unable to 
« riſe from my bed, after a night of painful ap- 
« plication. My fever, which was of a nervous 
« kind, entrenched ſo much upon my underſtand- 
« ing, that I became totally uſeleſs to my em- 
« ployer 3 and, for the three weeks following, my 
« life was confidered as in imminent danger. My 
« employer, who ſaw his chance of compenſation 
« leſſening i in proportion to the length and danger 
« of my diſorder, grew proportionably leſs ſoli- 
« citous about my treatment; and I was turned 
& over to an apothecary and an old woman, who, 
© between them, were conducting me very faſt to 
0 my diſſolution. At the end of fourteen days my 


© ſenſes had almoſt abandoned me, and T became” 


pretty much unconſcious of what was paſſing 


around me. This derelition of mind laſted | 


* but a ſhort time; and my ſurpriſe was not little, 
* when [ regained, my faculties, to find a very 
& - 3. officious- 
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. as at my, bedſide, and every 
1 convenience at ſolace which my ſituation re- 
« quired. I was now viſited by a phyſician; whoſe 
e methods of treatment fucceeded beyond expec- 
« tation; and in a few days I felt n . ad- 

N e in a NY: i 


4A , 

0 1 As ſoon 28 an Sought began to return to the 
objects of this exiſtence, after having been ſome 
time abſorbed in the contemplation of another, 
'« my pride, my gratitude, and my curioſity, were 
4 all intereſted in diſcovering the humane quarter 
*«.-whence theſe ſilent benefity had flowed, I could 
collect nothing, however, towards the explanz - 

& tion of this myſtery from any body that attended 
me, though I could obſerve that my kind hoſt 
affected an air of conſciouſneſs as if he wiſhed the 
*< ſuſpicion to fall upon himſelf, I was now, how. 
ever, too well read in mankind to be the dupe of 
. ſuch afineſſe; and as my blind ſenſibilities bad 
e no where elſe to faſten, I felt myſelf ſtrongly 
diſpoſed to ſee in my phyſician my only friend 
« and benefactor. This" perſuaſion operated ſo 
© ſtrongly upon my feelings, that I could not for- 
. beef deins an of confeſſing my 
| | 4 ſuſpicions 


Te 
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« ſuſpicions to him, and entreating him, if they 
« were erroneous, to draw afide the veil that hid 
« from me to whom thaſe unappropriated feelings 
« belonged, which ſo agitated my boſom.- ' + 


« This gentleman, it ſo happened, had too 
« honourable a mind to give a tacit encourage- 
« ment to a belief which conferred upon him the 
« credit of an action unowned by the delicacy of 
« its real author. He aſſured me he had no claim 
« to my acknowledgments, except as the agent of 
« another, whoſe ſilent charities ſtole abroad like 
« deus under the thade-of night, and who had laid 
« upon him ſuch injunctions of ſecrecy, as he could 
not in honour diſregard, however painful it was 
« to be dumb on ſuch an occaſion. I was con- | 
« ſtrained, therefore, to ſuffer the myſtery to re- 
« main, after my thoughts: were fatigued: by a'- 
* thouſand vain efforts to find ſome clue for its 
detection. I am truly aſhamed to confeſs, 
© that at that time pride bad as large a ſhare 
© in the diſappointment as gratitude; and I felt 
* myſelf ſhocked at the conſideration, that I had 
* owed my  prefervation to any hands but my 


P.4 . which 
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ich is at variance with the nobleſt feelings 
dn de boſom ean entertain} that make 
mW «of de mind a defolate inſulated folitude; where 
* no harbour is open to the commerce of bene- 

4 yolence, or medium afforded to the N65 ou 

NEE of PR" Wy 


. « The anxieties ** nden bf] int an 

_ <.thorns'whereon ſcience rarely builds her neſt. 

« 'The very name of a book raiſed painful ideas in 

my mind; and my intellect not having yet te- 
covered its original tone, I forbore to puſhy it 

beyond its ſtrength, for fear of occaſioning a 

6. relapſe. In the mean time, de care that was 
taken of me, and the affduity wich which 1 

was attended, kept me ſtill in an anxious per- 

< plexity in reſpect to the ſource of theſe huma- 
ties. One day, as I us leaning out af m 
window for the fake of the air, a lady walked 

cut of che ſhop below, and, having proceeded. 

« a few ſteps, was ſtopped: by an elderly gentle- 

« man, who engaged her in converſation exactly 

« under. me, and whom I ſoon perceived to be the 
phyſician by whom I had been attended. Though 

* the circumſtances of this n were ſufficient 

4 Eto 
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« to rouſe all my cutiolity,. yet a feeling of com- 
mon delicacy was forcing me to retreat, when 
« ] heard my name pronounced by a voice that 
« ſeemed to ſympathiſe with my ſufferings, and 
« which was ſurely the ſweeteſt that ever came 
« from the lips of woman. I could no longer re- 
« fiſt; and, liſtening attentively, I diſtinguiſhed: 
« the following ſentence,, pronounced. by the 
« ſame lips from which my name had iſſued— 
© Well, Sir, as you tell me he is a young man 


+ of merit, I am doubly happy in having con— 


Y tributed to teſtore him to his friends. aud to 
© ſociety.” © What followed was in fo. low a 
« tone of voice, that L could” beat nothing that 
« was ſaid. As ſhe took leave, however, of the 


« dotor, ſhe accidentally caſt a look at the 


* window where I Was. I thought her concern. 
in my recovery made her regard me with an. 


« unuſual attention; and her beauty was ſuch as 


« to rivet mine, in ſpite of my ſhame and my pride- 
The eloquence of her large blue eyes, and a. 


4 complacent ſympathy in her expreſſion that 
« almoſt bordered upon a ſmile, the graces of her 


* ſhape, and the dignity of her depottment, all, 
* added to the conviftion with which I was now 


P 5 « impreſſed. | 
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: impreſſed. that to, this ſweet perſan I, had, owed 
my recovery, made me forget that I ought to 

A have. felt confuſion, at the act in which L 
« e My debt of ering ſleepers, to have 
© whom it was owing ; and my eyes were Ae 
« upon her as long as ſhe remained in fight, while 
6 « the. tears ſtreamed down, my face, as if I was to 
« loſe her for eyer. What were my feelings the 
4 remainder of that day it is needleſs to repreſent 
« to you: they wereſuch as kept the. image of this 
« excellent woman conſtantly preſent to my mind, 
, and ſet my thoughts a roving. over a thouſand. 
« viſionary proſpects. As 1 could not reſt till I 
d had given ſome. vent to my. ſenſibilities, I ſuc- 
« ceeded, after many failures, in finiſhing, the 
4 following letter, which the man who attended 
« the ſhop, and who knew her abode, conveyed 
« to her the next morning, 58 vp) 


1 « Mapa ” 
«It is in vain that, anxious to diſtribute your 
« bounties unſeen, you deſire to imitate the great 
« Diſpenſer of all things; ſuch perfection of virtue 


« is s Gps you in a place where ſuch wan Y 
FN too 


XJ. 
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« too rare to eſcipe obſervation... Phave ſeen you; 
« and. had I ſeen Virtue herſelf embodied, ſhe 
« could not have taken a form mote becoming her 
« excellence. This is not gallantry; for how 
« ſhould I hope to pleaſe a perſon vyho ſo ſtulliouſly 
« ſhrinks from applauſe, by common: place eulogy? 
« But this, Madam, is the tribute of a man that 
« knows: not how to flatter, and whoſe fortunes 
« are too humble, were he ſo diſpoſed, to give his 
« flattery effect. In one reſpect, however, to re- 
« main unſeen may be your greateſt charity: for 

« be aſſuted, that ſuch benevolence, ſo ſet off, can 
« be contemplated by none with impunity. I 
« regard myſelfß indeed, as ſafe; in an abration 
« which excludes paſſion, and an awe that checks 
« preſumption ; ſafe in the habit of 'confidering 
« myſelf. as too much the outcaſt of Fortune to 
« cheriſh any views towards your delightful ſex: 


« Thus fortified by my inſigniſicaney, I dare aſk - 


« to be permitted to pour at your feet the effuſtons 
« of the moſt. grateful of hearts ; to meet again 
« thoſe gentle looks; and kiſs, were it not too 
« high a favour, the hand that has raiſed me from 
the bed of ſickneſs and ſorrow.” 


P 6 * Three 


Three or four days of anxious /expeRation 
| © ſucceeded, without any notice being taken of | 
__<--mp letter. During this interval, my mind was 
A prey to the moſt' tormenting doubts: in 3 
4 word, 1 felt like a proud man that fears he has 
< been officious. At length, however, I received 
_ «4 a note from my ſweet. benefactreſs, | deſiring me 

4 to be in the Park at a certain hour on the fol- 
_ 4. lowing day a day which I could wiſh to forget 
_ < for ever, as the date of that melancholy with 
« which my mind has ever fince been overcaſt, 
and, what is infinitely'more lamentable, of the 
« remedileſs decay of the greateſt mind that ever 
* inhabited a female form, and of the faireſt form 
& that ever doubled the charms of an accompliſhed 
„ mind. Alas, Sir! how ſhall I deſcribe to - 
you my ſenſations, I may ſay ſufferings, when 
I ſaw her coming towards me at the place ap- 
pointed! My knees tottered under me, as if 
* they carried an unuſual weight, and I was ready 
4 to tumble at every ſtep: till at length my feel- 
« ings overcame my ſtrength, and I fairly funk 
don upon a bench in a moſt unmanly trepi- 
dation. She approached me as I ſat, and ſeemed 
an e . with ſome gracious meſſage. 
« At 
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« At length I ſummoned my fortitude and" ad- 
« yanced, trembling, towards her. She ſtretehed 
« out her fair hand to me, with à frankneſs that 
« enchanted me; and gave me at the ſame time 
« that confidence of Which 1 ſtood fo much in 
« need. It is impoſlible to detail che converſa- 
tion which paſſed; it was ſuch as raiſed" my ad- 
« miration of her underſtand! ng as much a8 it 
« had already been raiſed by her ſweetneſs and ge- 
« neroſity of mind. She left me, with an injunc- 
« tion to call upon her the next morning an 
«appointment, it is unneceſſary to fay, I was 
« punctual in obſerving. I found her in her ſtudy, 
« with a book before her, in which ſhe ſeemed to 
« be making memorandums of her bounties, while 
« the angel was regiſtering them in heaven! As 
« I approached her, ſnhe took off her large mellow 
eyes, yet gliſtening with the dews of charity, 
and fixed on me ſuch an affectionate regard, 
« that that moment b. ces. wwe de all the . 
I had Mens vue bat ente. 


1 ent rursteiß i 
This, _ ſaid 1 ihe, bidding me fi down by 
her ſide, © is the Way in which I amuſe myſelf 


NN the abſence of my huſband. I have more 
4 | money 


en e e 0" 
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© money than I can ſpend upon myſelf by reaſon 


l de litde fatisfagtion I receive, in the fete, 


which money can purchaſe. Vou peretive, 
therefore, that I can appropriate to myſelf but 
little credit for theſe bounties, as the ſacrifice 
© they demand from me is ſo ſmall. My com- 
© paſſion: too you may perhaps conſider as of a con- 
tracted ſort; for 1 confeſs to you; that the calls 
© of loud and clamorous misfortune do but little 
0 excite it the ſhalloweſt ſtreams mutmur moſt 
© in their courſe. I am in the habit of ſearching 
© only for that peculiar wretchedneſs Which courts 
_ © concealment, and flows in a deep and ſilent chan- 
nel through the vale of miſery. The fruit of 
this employment has been a conſtant ſerenity and 
< cheerfulneſs of mind, under circumſtances which, 
ein the opinion of the world, muſt neceſſarily 
diſturb my tranquillity. My huſband lives from 
me the greateſt part of the year, and, the world 
< ſays, is falſe to me: but I take no pains to en- 
© quire into his conduct, having enough 9 
en my own from contamination. 


7 How . 1 e but 1 felt it no 
Y mortification to be informed that ſhe' was mar- 
) 3 : « ried: | 
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« ried.: I bad never raiſed n an union 
? with, herz and ſingular though it may ſeem, in 
« the whole courſe gf gur friendſhip nothing of the 
« yulgar, paſſion, ever mixed with my affection for 
« this beſt of women. Unriddle me, Sir, if you 
« can, for you probably are more read in theſe ſub- 
« jects than myſelf, how is it that, in our connex- 
« jons with the ſex, we ſometimes feel too much 
« admiration. for love, and too much. obligation 
« for intimacy, at the ſame. time that our zeal and 
« deyotion tranſcend even common love, prepare, 
« the mind for greater 82 and dene to a 
* higher pitch of enthuſiaſm? elanigagtin > 
% tak ; or. 4136010037 + Wa 
« F like this, Page was my ee 
« to this adorable perſon; but, alas! Sir, in What 
« terms ſufficiently, chaſte and ſanctifed ſhall I 
« confeſs to you, that ſuch was not the temper of 
« her own regards z our affeRions are always mel- 
© lowed towards thoſe | whom, we have greatly 
d obliged; and the pity with which we view the 
children of misfortune, is very apt, ere we are 
* conſcious of the change, to ſoften into love. In- 
* deed, Sir, if you have eſcaped the miſery of be- 
: wn it, believe me, it is the moſt. painful of 
«al 
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te the decay of x 
5 behold” it the 


innocent prey of a hopeleſs paffbh-tb ſes it de. 
4 foliated and withered, juſt as it had Accompliſhed 
2 its growth. Such an affecting ſight was I deſ- 
4 tined to behold in my dear benefactreſs, with the 
* additional forrow inſpired by the teflexion, that, 
3 in ſaving me, ſhe loſt herſelf, and that my very 
« exiſtence is implicated in the deſtruction of the 
| * faireſt aid held @F Volts. "1". NIST! 101 


. 1 
Herre nave bazdlriell, rolioveh 


es Sir, what are my hopes 
2 of happineſs on a this fi of the grave My very 
« life is a reproach to me; and with my breath I 
« draw in an accumulation of chat debt which is 
« poorly. paid in ſighs to her memory. By che 
« decay of her mind, ſuppoſe not that T mein any 
& vitiation of ſentiment, or impoveriſmment of 
principle much leſs any ſtain upon that virtue 
« which paſſed immaculate with her to the grave, 
and was pure enough for an angel to on, after 
« all that was mortal about her had periſhed, But 
« ſuch were the effects of her fatal paſſion; that 
« Tas doomed to ſee all her energies of ſoul— 
| N in the ſervice” of humanity, 
* ue: 
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« droop; her ſpirits languiſh; and the ſceptre 
« drop from that mind, where” reaſon and com- 
« paſſion had reigned” together. Alas! Sir, do 
« tell me, how I ſhall ever diſcharge ſuch a 
« debt as this, unleſs by dying a martyr, like her, 
« which is ſurely an improbable — to > the mer- 
« cileſs effects of a nn e N 


4 


« ] ſhall ſpare both _ and you, by avoiding 
« a detail of this unhappy attachment, which taking 
« place in a mind too unfufpicious of its growth, 


e and tos indeed 6 regard itfelf with diſtruſt, 


« attained inſenfibly to ſuch a gigantic firength, 
« that no force could withſtand it, or even mode- 
« rate its violence. It lay a long time concealed 5 
« in the deep ſanftuary of her boſom, till an event 
happened, which drew aſide the veil, and diſ- 
« played the ſecret ruin that paſſion had wrought. 
« We were one day on the road at a late hour, 
* when two Highwaymen ſtopped dhe carriage 3 
* one of whom putting his piſtol brutally to 
the cheek of my companion, I was unable to 


« reſtrain my indignation, and, wreſting it with 


© violence” from his hand, brought him to the 
ground with the hatt end. At the ſame mo- 
ment 


4 ment. Her gentle ſpirits had been ſo-agitated 
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« ment a bullet from the other grazed; my temple, 
« «dn hereto treat as 1 had 
e eee ee > 


« On my return to the carriage, I found the 
« dear lady fo ill, that it was neceſſary to ſtop at 
the next inn we came to for reſt and refreſh- 


during the encounter, that ſhe was ſome time 
& in recovering her faculties. ' In her delirium 
« ſhe inſiſted that I was ſhot through the heart, 
© and held her handkerchief to my breaſt to ſtop 
ce the blood which her diſordered fancy repreſented 
« as flowing in torrents. As her reaſon” at this 
moment had deſerted its poſt, her paſſion had 
&« nothing to oppoſe it. From time to time ſhe 
« kiſſes on my check ; then recovering herſelf,put 
4 her handkerchief again to my ſuppoſed wound, 
and caſt. her eyes up to heaven, ſtreaming with 
« tears. It is my firm perſuaſion, however, that 
e not one thought, which ſaints might bluſh to 
« acknowledge, found its way into that ſpotleſs 


7 nn | 
« ments 


ſ 
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« ments had no other effect upon me, than to 
« diſtract, my ſoul with che erueleſt preſages. In 
the ſtate in which ſhe was, it Was neceſſary to 
« reſt at the inn; and, as her ſervant informed me, 
« ſhe did nothing but talk in her ſleep of Eugenio 
« all the night long, and call for freſh handker- 
« chiefs to ſtop his bleeding wound. Alas Sir, 
« ] am almoſt tempted to wiſh that it had really 
been a bleeding wound, and that that night had 
« been my laſt; but I was unhappily preſerved to 
4 feel a deeper wound than any bullet could have 
« inflicted, Happy had it been for me, had the 
« chances of battles in which I have ſince been 
« engaged, releaſed me from my W ex· 


« iſtence 8 


The next morning this beſt of women had 
« recovered her uſual ſerenity, and fortunately 
« retained but a faint recollection of the tranſac- 
tions of the preceding evening. From this mo- 
« ment I marked the gradual waſte of her ſpirits 
and underſtanding : but the expreſſion of huma- 
< nity had given her unperiſhing graces; and 
though in a few months nothing was left but the 
A 2 ol that beauty which was my to rob 


+ princes 
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> princes of their reſt, yet enough of her native 
« lovelineſs. remained to manifeſt that it ws 
decay without degeneracy, and that her vittue, 
though inactive for a while, was waiting in dor. 
mant ſuſpenſe the ſummons to a more ſuitable 
<« exiſtence. Mean while the breath of ſcandal, 
<« which/ tainted her reputation, gave her not a 
« minute's ſorrow:z and ſhe repined, for their own 
« ſakes, at the malignities of her ſex, Confuſion 
= « to that outrageous: virtue, that can feaſt, like 
it © ſavages, on the very blood of the fallen! As 
1 to myſelf, it has ever been my opinion” that 
want of charity is the greateſt hereſy, and that 
the infirmitiet of the ſex are above der fe. 
das. rities.” 13 
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No 49. | SATURDAY, APRIL I. 3 Tk 
eee 
TH MATE Was 90 FR oy 9 r 
Chartis inornating y | | 
Dre tes pitiar labores' E ene 
| Tn AYP ONS = LET BAN 
Obliviones, | | 54 b 
a if © | 
| Ah! never ſhall. thy modeſt fame ., 


In filence fink without a name 

- While I can write, while I can feel, 
The tomb ſhall not thy worth conceal; 
Nor ſhall the livid hand of death 


—_ Fer Nerd thy geatle ores. 
a 5 Tx 


A; ſoony? lea war bene 64 as my eyes 
« were opened to the full extent of the danger 
« into which we had incautiouſly plunged our- 
« ſelves, I was determined to exert every power 
« that was left me, to avert the malevolence of our 
« ſtars. As I had juſt received from home a bad 
account of my mother's. health, I embraced 
« this occaſion of making a viſit to my parents. 
* I ſhall not ſpeedily forget the ſenſatious with 
« which, my boſom was filled, upon ;my,. father's 

« obſerving the many new lines which marked: a 

© new hiſtory in my countenances. In truth, he 


ceſy 


— . 


4 
bk. 


ce convince him, that the brilliant career, in the 
cc proſpect of which his imagination had indulet 
cc had not yet been entered upon. In the mean 


« time, ſorrows were coming faſt upon” me from 


another quarter. The following letter was th 
laſt Jever received from Mat hand which raif.; 
4 miſery no more from its bed of ſickneſs, but 
« waits in the filent grave. till it is called up to 


< receive a e above, for its utirewarded 
nenen, mn HOWE ER ES 
a irt Ane 


1 
| | | A 
$93 þ Lt > [IT IEG WC 


© Let not my belt of See feel a momint's 
©ſadneſs on my account. All my ſuffering is 
© ayer; there is now no kruggle, no conflict in 


© my. boſom. My ſpirits are ſuddenly, become 
* wonderfully tranquil- and 1 know not how: 


_ © do not even lament my fituation—and I know 


© not why; it is not certainly becauſe any new 
proſpects within the barrier of the grave are 
© opening themſelves to my mind. One thing 
4 however, my dear 'youth, T feel it neceſſary to 
« infift upon, bor our mutiial repole-—aiid that is, 
that we meet no more in this mortal Nate, 


= May"your pat ge through life be as ſmooth as | 


* 


© my 


»vð1» MM a7 
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my departure out of it! and let your ſorrow for 


© me be ſolaced in the reflexion, that I am 
© ſnatched from no enjoyments for which I could 


© wiſh to remain; and that as to thy ſociety, which 


is a pleaſure indeed, I am going to che only 


« place where I can have that with innocence and 


« irreproach. Farethee well 
« You muſt, no doubt, Sir, feel it time to have 
« your attention diverted from this diſmal pic- 


ture but to what objects more cheerful can I | 
direct it? In my ſhort acquaintance with life, 


J have met with nothing that has raiſed in me 
« much enjoyment. If I ſucceed in rendering 
« myſelf, by the aid of a religious ' philoſophy, 
independent of what uſed to raiſe pain in my 


« boſom, 1 ſhall think that I have pretty well 


« filled up the meaſure of my allotment here. 
« Birth, nature, and education, as'you perceive, all 


marked me out for a man of melancholy. / Our 
minds area kind of muſical inſtruments; in which 
there is ſomething in the quality of their ſounds' 


« that originally adapts them to grave or merry 
© airs, and which, if you ſtrain them from · their 
= native bias, will often turn grief into burleſque, 

| 5 and 
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= and falſify merricent eee. 
5 « « of ſorrow. + 2 * 5 i 93 1 

«4x <3. Soph -307, 5 e ele t n * ; 
Thad been about a fortnight at * 
4 young gentleman took a lodging at a quar- 
< ter. of a mile diſtance from our cottage, in 
order to purſue the diverſion of ſhooting 
& exerciſe in which he took great delight, and for 
. <. which the country about us has been much cele- 
„ brated. It. happened, that in two or three days 
« after his arrival, in his ſearch after game, acci- 
« dent, brought him within our little territory. 
„ Our family was aſſembled together in an arbour 
< at the end of the orchard, where my ſiſter was 
« reading to us, when this young gentleman came 
«cloſe up to the place where we were ſitting. 
« As ſoon as be perceived us, he ſeemed a little 
A ſurpriſedʒ but, recovering himſelf; approached 
my father with an air of polits concern, and 
expreſſed himſelf ſorry for the interruption his 
frequent firing muſt have occaſioned-us. He 
4 then put the game which he had killed into his 
4 ſervant's hands, n to be 1 

< ſend them to our houſe. 


* 
8 


5 . * 
- * by * 17 * 
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« My bur with whom it was a point of 
« honour never to be out-done in good-natured 
« offices, inſiſted ſo much on his walking home 
« with us; and partaking of ſome refreſhment, a 
« that he could not help accepting his invitation. 
« 1 thought, as he walked beſide my mother, Tnever 
« ſaw a manlier figure than that of the young ſtran- 
« ger. His limbs were large, bul not ponderous, . 
« and adjuſted to the niceſt proportions. A com- 
« placency and ſweetneſs of countenance mingled 
« itſelf with a boldneſs of expreffion, that beſpoke. | 
« him at once brave and compaſſionate.” His 
« forehead and all his features were large, without 
being coarſe: his noſe aquiline; his eyes hazel, 
„and full of fire; his mouth wide, but ſet well 
«in its place, and full of intelligence when 


« he ſmiled.” His manners were perfectiy open 


« and affured; his confidence ſeemed to ſpring 
from good intention, and bis vivacity from 
good- nature; while his ſenſe prevented this 

good intention from being miſtaken, and his 
© ſenſibility his good- nature from wanne, * 


© and unintereſting. 


Vol, II. . ee e e 
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« This accidental, introduction naturally led to 
« a further intimacy; and i in the courſe of a 
00 month, my father began to be extremely fond 
« of the youth, whoſe, name was Laurens. I wiſh 
Indeed that my father had been the only one of 
* the. family. on whom. this young man's attrac- 
25 « tions had made any impreflion.; the truth is, they 
bad bewitched the whole houſe, My. mother was 
60 enthuſiaſtic in his praiſe; but the effects of thole 
« attractions on the tender boſom of my ſiſter have 
« been fatal to her. health and her peace. In 
« truth, my poor Sophy is a girl whom ſew can 
40 behold without intereſt :—to that intereſt her 
. ſubſequent ſorrows have added whit they have 
« taken from the ſplendour of her charms. There 
4 never was a bodily machine ſo nicely formed to 
I « expreſs the moyements of a delicate mind as that, 
« which Sophia poſſeſſes. An exquiſite flender- 
* ok; of ſhape, a fairy lightneſs of carriage, a 
« ſubtle elegance that ſteals into every act and 
« geſture, and yet eludes detection; a pervaſive 
« beauty, without name, deſcription, or place, but 
« in the heart of the beholder, conſpire. to give 
. her the air of the heroine of a romance, or of 
one of thoſe 


- 


40 rare 
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t Fairie damſelt met in frei wide: 
ö 40 By knights of Logres or of Lrones, 81 4#4 + — 2 
4 Lance or ne whe nt 1 


* My father's ton” of ſentiment, and: ihe ; 


«kind of reading that uſually took place amongft | 
« us, had not failed to give a certain colouring to 
«my ſiſter's character. With! a ſenſibility | beyond 
example, ſhe could not hear the perpetual 
« eulogy of brave actions, and the conſtant expreſ- 
« ſion of gallant feelings, without becoming a 
& little of the enthuſiaſt i in her fancies, and fatting. 
« into ſome aberrations of ſentiment. How often, 
« when both of us were children, bas ſhe ſat 
whole hours to hear me, with extravagant de- : 


« light, deſcribe the different ſieges in which my 


« father has been concerned; building up my for- ; 
« tifications of mahogany, and converting what- 

« ever I could wield into bombs and mortars ! 

« Yet, mixed up with this ardour of mind, chere 
« was a ſevere ſenſe of ſhame, which reſtrained it 

« within its due limits, and in the end, indeed, 
turned it inwardly upon itſelf, when the arixiety 

« of her ſituation made it operate too ſtrongly to 
be nioderated or TOR 


55 "MA. 


7 


: 


*. . 
E 


"= & rſh ſo clegantly conſtituted, with an 
« eye of anarchy that refuſed the controul of her 
60 modeſty; a ſoul on ire, that maintained an end- 
© leſs, ſtruggle with her prudence; a, hody trem- 


cc bling to every movement of the mind; could 


&« not fail of touching the heart of a young man 
« whoſe countenance beſpoke him no ſtranger to 


« the ſofter paſſions, any more than they could. 
« fave a young woman from the attractions of 
« youth decorated with the choiceſt gifts of na- 


1 ture, and glittering with all the poliſh of culti- 


* vation. There never ſurely Was Aa truer model | 


4 ofa lover and a gentleman, than that which was 
« diſplayed by this young ſtranger. His atten- 
« tions were ſo delicate, his aſſiduity fo tender, 
* and his whole deportment ſo manly, open, and 


66 engaging, that Sophy could not conceal her 


© approbation, and a very little time was fuß. 

< cient to ripen this ſentiment into love; and love 
ns indeed it was, of the trueſt and tendereſt kind 
« that ever man inſpired, and of which Princes 
0 © mw envy the object. 


© > 


oF 


«T Pei Sir, i in theſe terms of * of my 
* Poor filter, becauſe ſhe is eee ; for there 


t 8 


* 


— 
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« is in micfortgits ſomething that challenges all the 


« praiſe which is its due, and that praiſe which at | 


« Other times it might be indelicate to biftow. 
Their intereourſe was now arrived at ſuch a 
« ſtate of maturity, that it was thought time to 
« declare themſelves to my father and mother— 
« a ſervice which Mr. Laurens performed with 
« every appearance of honour and ſincerity. Yet 
„it was a circumſtance not a little ſurpriſing, 
« that when we requeſted to be informed on the 


« ſubject of his family and connexions, he begged . 


to be excuſed from complying with this demand, 
« reaſonable as it was, as he had powerful mo- 
* tives for concealing them at preſent, which he 
« was ſure our kind opinion of him would not 
« ſuffer us to imagine to be ſuch as he was 
« aſhamed to avow. My fiſter was fo fatisfied of 
« his honour; and our prejudices were fo ſtrong 
© in his favour, that we could not ſuſpect him of 
« diſingenuous reaſons for keeping from us this 
« efſential part of his hiſtory. My mother, in- 
« deed, watched him from this time with greater 


« caution z but the more he was obſerved, the 


more amiable he appeared; and nothing could 
© equal the happineſs he ſeemed to enjoy in 
Q 3 e Sophizs 


- 


. 
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N 4, 
« Sophia's company, but the reſpet-and delicacy 


5 «of. his carriage towards her. Things were in 
chis ſtate at our little cottage in the country, 
1 when the poſt brought me che 8 letter 


« from London. 


— 


3 ” * 


am, N 


He 4 No man Rn me in the affeQions 4 my 
5 viſe with impunity ; and be who has ſo done, 
C and. refuſes to give me ſatisfaction with his 


c ſword, i is a Coward as well as a villain. Ho far 
you have gone with Mrs. Ido not trouble 
* myſelf with inquiring ; it is enough ſor me that 


. * you. have, ſomehow. or other, robbed her of her 
peace and ber health. That Love is/a;poiſen, 
I never was ſo convinced as nom; for no ſetpent's 


juice could more effectually have deſtroyed the 


| lady whom you have choſen for the object of your 
_ © miſchievous paſſion. If you have any of the feel- 


© ings, of a gentleman, you will mot refuſe to meet | 
me at — Coffee-houſe, on Monday, at twelve 
. © ofclock,/to-fix the time, place, mene, in 


which we ſhall tienen,” 


74 » " C. * 7 5 4 


„e every "db in this life hes [ico g@@tich, 


« is deſpair itſelf GER it, in its privilege 
-« of 


No 49. 
« of exemption from fear. I felt at that moment 
ſo little intereſted by any thing that this exiſtence 
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« could © promiſe me, that I would have gladly 
« quitted it to follow my ben factreſs. But an- 
« other conſideration ſtartled me: my deſpair was 
« bounded to the objects of this world, and I had 


« {till ever before my eyes the moſt awful fears for 
a eternity. My late ſickneſs, arid ſubſequent 


« ſorrows, had deepened every religious impreſſion 


« which education had made on my mind; and 
my conſcience was not now to be fatisfied with 
« the ſophiſtry of the paſſions, and with arguments 
4 drawn from the unauthorifed principles of a fic- 


« titious honor. But the misfortune is, that 


here conſeience is unſatisfied, ſhe' cannot al- 


« ways enforee her claims; and fo untipe at this 


« period was my philoſophy, that all ſhe could 
obtain of me was a ſecret reſolution not to ſpill 
the blood of my adverſary. A long ebutſe of 
_ « years, ſpent in the adqmitation of military achieve - 
„ ments, and in the nouriſhment of thoſe capti- 
< vating prejudices which the language of honour 


* inſpires, could not at once ſubmit to a new 
© yoke, although that Jan be ealy, a and __ bur 
« n et EO | 


Q4 © I was: 


_ 
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J as at the coffee-houſe which had been 
« named, at the hour appointed. The huſband of 


my benefactreſs was there. He was a petſon of 


ns gentlemanly figure, and mettleſome carriage: 


ce 


Ke 


cc 


there was ſomething, however, of the plebeian 


caſt i the turn of his features, about which one 
night doubt, till the tone of his voice confirmed 
it. His eve was full of fire; but it did not burn 


clear, as from the furnace of a fine underſtand- 


ing; and his manner -was precipitate, without 


the vivacity which reſults from a quickneſs 
of feeling and comprehenſion. In ſhort, he was 
not the man whom nature had intended for her 
| whoſe bed he bad filled, whoſe bed he had dif- 


honoured, and for whom he was going to fight 


with her friend that had done him no wrong. 1 


| found him much too obtuſe for any arguments to 
enter his, brain, or intereſt his ſenſibility, which 
humanity or religion could ſupply, againſt the 
crime we were going to. commit: he anſwered 
them from the common-places of honour and cha- 


racter, and perſiſted. in his firſt reſolutions, It 


was decided that we ſhould meet on the morrow 
«evening, in a field at the back of this gentleman's 
« houſe, which was lituated a at one of the extre- 
« mities 


* 
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a mities of the town. The whole of the prece- 
« ding night I ſpent in a moſt unphiloſophical 
« temper of mind: my ſpirits. fluctuated amidſt a 
« thouſand hopes and fears reſpecting chat eternity 
« ] was probably going to experience. I cared 
« not a. great deal for what the ſword could do to 
« my body, but I ſhuddered at the damage it might 
do to my ſoul; and I trembled at the criminality 
of affording to a nn 4 He 
« of committing murder. „e 


« It was by moon: light, in one of thoſe even- 
« ings of autumn when the chilling damps of the 
« air, and the caducity of nature, deepen the 

« oloom of a melancholy. mind, and ſtrengthen 
% melancholy reſolutions, that we met at the place 
« appointed. I was alone, but my adverſary had 
« his ſurgeon and his ſecond, As I ſtood on the 
* ſpot on which we were to engage, I caſt my eyes 
ſorrou fully towards the houſe, and beheld the 
« window of the little ſtudy in which L firſt viſited 
* the unhappy ſubject of our quarrel. At chat 
© inſtant the ſhutters opened, the 'gleaming light 
of a taper appeared in the Toom;7-2nd ii a mo- 
ment after, the form of a female glided rapidly 

HEE Q 5 « acroſs 


- 


y adverſary preſſed on, and paſſed his weapon 
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8 acroſs the opening... I had no time 0 give wa 
. tothe horrors which ruſhed. ae 2 
4 this mournful ſight 3 my adverſary's-ſword-wa 
* drawn; and any more delay would have looked 
like fear. ¶ drew mine alſo; determined, hou- 
* eyer, to act only on the defenſive, and, if pol. 
«' ſible, to diſarm my enemy. This L was able to 
effect without much difficulty, as fencing bad 
— of the * exerciſes of * 
(c OY BY Ke e HE REO 
8 
. Nee foot as we Og 1 a 
4 deer trees, among which the wind was 
making a mournful noiſe, while the leaves were 
* whirling in eddies about us. My adverfary's 
e weapon lay on the ground, and T knew that, 
under our preſent circumfſtances,my-ſuperiorſkilt 
« might not avail me if he recovered it. I felt, 
4 however, 10 overpowered by my ſfitwation, that I 
“ ſtood {till while he ſtooped to take up his ſword. 
* At that moment I thought I heard a thick pant- 
“ ing among the trees my mind miſgave me, 
and my hand loft its vigour. In che mean time 


2 1 n 5 Immediately 4a violent 
* ce. ſhriek 


1 0 


— 


VN 
a ſhriek Mucd from dhe ſpot where the panting 
« whoſe account my blood was flowing ſtood be- 
fore us. The dear unhappy lady ſtaggered into 


Www nt rob Eon. 


my arms, and could only pronounce my unfortu- 


nate name. She was inſtantly conveyed home, 
« and, as I afterwards learned, breathed her laſt in a 
« few days after this wretched. interview. The 

« phyſician, by whom I had been attended, had been 
a ſent for; and the ſurgeon, obſerving my wound 
« to bleed faſt, conveyed me to my lodgings. No- 
0 thing can be more vain than to attempt a de- 
« ſcription of ſuch feelings as were mine, long after 
« this melancholy event. T he wound in my arm 


« was preſently cured but what can ever cure 
« the wounds of my heart, but the phyſician that 
« cures all, the grave? This, Sir, is the great 


« misfortune of my life: what L have ſuffered. 
« ſince, I count for nothitg in compariſon... It is: 
« this which Has bent down my pride and my am- 

A bition, and laid to fleep all the fervors of my 
mind. It is this which has made me the man 
« of melanchol y which you f ſee before you; which 
„has, as 1 it were, ftripped my ſoul of its regalia, 
+ WS « and. 
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by. e Notwithſtanding, 88 the debility of my 
« mind, in the midſt of theſe misfortunes, I-was 
« called forth into a ſcene very different from thoſe 
« in which I. had hitherto. ated, and which de- 
4 manded ſuch exertions as I had been well able to 
« bring to it about two years before this event. 
0 My friend the phyſician, who had always acted 
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i « towards me with a kindneſs and generoſity that 


« could only have been inſpired by that beſt of 
4 women, of whoſe charities he had been the agent, 
brou ght me the news, one e of his ha- 
ving procured me a commiſſion in one of the 
regiments that were chen going to ſerve in Ger- 
« many. I have before obſerved to you, that the 
« impreſſions of my childhood have never been 
4 eradicated. J felt a faint revival of the old en- 


« my country, had my country been any longer 


« agreeable to me; but enough to influence a man 
4 ſo far gone in deſpair, as hardly to have a choice 
« between life and death, and yet ſo far under the 


« mecha- 
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2 thuſiaſm, not enough to have carried me out of 


has dominion of ancient habits, as to feel a kind of 
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« ee ſoldier's profeſſion. Be · 
« fore I ſet out on this new career, I had juſt time 
« to take leav2 of my parents in the country, whom 
« ] found ſtill enamoured of the young ſtranger 
« whoſe acquaintance they * ſt made when I 


F Was laſt at home.” | * A oF e _ 
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Felix morte tua, negue in bunc ſerwata dolore. - Viacir. | 


And thou, dear partner of his toil, repoſe, 
Bleſt in thy death, nor lays for ard Woen. 


41 MAV aalely aflert, that no id 8 
“ his fortunes, armed with greater intrepidity than 
« myſelf, though I confeſs that this intrepidity was 
« borrowed rather from the deſperation of my cir- 
« cumſtances than the ardour of my mind. The re- 
mains, however, of former impreſſions were ſtil 
« alive enough within me, to mount into ſome de- 
« gree of enthuſiaſm, when ſurrounded by objects 
« of enterpriſe and courage, and all the ſpirit- ſtir- 
ring apparatus of a moving army. There is 
« ſomething too, in a common participation of 
danger, which by cloſer drawing the knot of 
« amity, and awakening the ſocial and benevolent 
« afteCtions, 
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« affections, gives to the ſpirits a ſart bf ipring uni 
et hilarity-/ Which the happieſt Nee Extiiot 
"SAN" i eh Bo 
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. 1 fal not ties you with A bier of the 
« campaigns in which I ſerved, much leſs with 3 
* general account of this deſtructive war, in which 
« ſo much of Engliſh blood was ſhed, and ſo much 
« of Englith-vatour diſptayedd. Tue hiſtory, of 


ee wars is but a dull theme, involving a number of 


3 weariſome repetitions, and furniſhing but one 
« mournful inference of a general kind. It teaches 


«K us only to conclude, that man can cheerfully go- 


c on to maſſacre and to plunder, without regard 


«to the authority of reaſon of religion, in the] pur- 
* ſuit of a vain and crimihal glory, derived from 


« the multiplied deſtruction of his fellow-crea- 


&« tures : yet, /while we are compelled to acknow- 
« ledgs that war is in itſelf a proof of the corrup- 


« tion of dur general nature, we may ſtill conſider | 
« it as a theatre in which the moſt generous qua- 


6 lhties of -our mind are exerciſed, and i in which 
4 virtue meets wich more ſplendid and trying op- 
* portunities of exertion, than in the comparatively 


G han coy ern of common life. This re· 
; LI mark, 
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e mark, indeed; holds moſt in regard to the tumul- 
« tuous warfare of aneient times, in which; though 
« carried: on with greater national feroeſty and 
« perſonal rancour than in our days, yet, from the 
« looſer principles on which che art was grounded, 
« fortitude was encompaſſed with more difficultics- 
« and perils, honour was provoked by loftier oc- 
« cafions, and Compaſſion was excited by more 


« eminent ſorrows and diſtrefles. Thus the hil- 


% tory of ancient wars creates an' intereſt greatly 


„above what eee details Wee | 


+» 


„nature. tr 8119967 
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& The buſineſs of war is now reduced to a per- 


« fect ſcience; and men go gravely and coolly to 
« the bloody employment, contend without ema- 


« lation, and ſlaughter" without reſentment, This 
mode of deſtroying our fellow-creatures, the de- 
« licacy and refinement of the moderns has diſco- 
« vered to be more humane; but perhaps it would 
be difficult to prove, on any rational grounds, 
« that to deſtroy” from motives of intereſt} is 
< leſs culpable than to do it with the plea of ven- 


* geance. But, however it may be conſidered it 


* the hight of humanity; in a view to hiſtory” the 
ancient 
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ancient practice had conſiderably the advantage, 
The indeciſiveneſs of battles, the formalities of 
encounter, the, multitude of fortified places that 
4 retard the courſe of victory, and the intricacy 
and multi plicity of views and negociations, ren- 
&« der the detail fo dull and heavy, that, contradic- 
4 tory as it may appear, the moſt actiye parts of 
« modern hiſtory are generally the leaſt intereſting 
and eventful. By the rapidity of ancient battles, 
« e are ſo hurried along, as to loſe the idea of 
their inhumanity and fatal effects: by the cold- 
« neſs and deliberation of modern warfare, e gain 
« time to reflect on its deformity. / By the ſudden 
« and mighty conſequences of ancient victories, 
« the attention is ſolemnly fixed on the progreſs 
_ < and iſſue of every conteſt; but the balance of 
« modern ſucceſſes generally leaves the ſtate of 
« things little altered, after long and deſtructive 
<« campaigns, and an unwearied Ss: of. plot 
2 98 "NN" rome r ind bee?” 
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1 But I wah 0 your Sen bn 
« ceflary a digreſſion, for which, however, per- 
< haps, you are to blame your. own, condeſeenſion, 


«-which,, by inſpiripg me with an unuſual conſi- 


« dence, 
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4 dence, has opened at once all the channels of 


« my boſom. I have generally obſerved, that 
« penſive and thinking minds, which have trea- 


- « ſured up, through a long filence, an accumu- 


ation of ſentiments and inferences, no ſooner are 
« unlocked to the gentle calls of friendſhip, than 
« all their contents are laviſhly poured forth, and 
« the whole reſervoir is emptied as from ſo many 
« fluices and flood - gates. 


« ] need not tell you, that the campaign of 1757 
« was not very glorious to the Britiſh arms. The 
« firſt conſiderable action in which I partook, was 
n very inauſpicious. I carried a pair of colours 
« under the Duke of Cumberland, when he loſt 
« the battle of Haſtenbeck, againſt the Marſhal 
d' Etrees. Little anxious about my life, and diſ- 
« daining to fly, I kept my ground in the midſt 
Hof a cloſe body of Hanoverians, who made a 
« deſperate ſtand in defence of my colours. The 
« blood I loſt from a wound I received in my thigh, 
made me tumble upon the bodies of thoſe brave 
* men who had fallen by my ſide; and even in 
© this condition, when, death ſeemed inevitable, 
* my mind ran back to that ominous incident of 


« my * 
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.. my playful years, when holding faſt my mock 
4 aner to my little boſom; I fell breathleſs at the 
4 bark of my father's garden. A wound which 
Ino received on the back of my head, with the 

. ſtroke of a ſabre, rendered me perfectly inſen- 

ſible to all the horrors which paſſed around me; 
and, when I recovered my faculties, I perceived 

_ chat night was faſt coming on that the engage - 
« ment was over; and that I had been leſt for 
« dead on the field, amidft a heap of bodies, which 
c formed a kind of rampart around me. My hat 
. had ſo far defended me, that the blow on my 
bead had only occaſioned a large contuſion, and 
a eonſiderable Hemotrhage, which, added to the 
'< loſs of blood from my other wound, made it 
: Gt TORT we me ee e 


* 


fil i FOR 'the very utmoſt of my little 
r «ſtrength, L erept along to the diſtance of about 
a mile from the place where L had lain, when 

I heard amidſt the ' gloomy filence of the night 
the ſound of a horſe's hoofs behind me. I had 
; «forgotten che plume in my hat, which was con- 

( ſpicuous enough to diſcover me at cbnſiderable 


WI diſtance; and the horſeman, Arected, 1 = 
LIES « y 
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_ « by this mark, came up with me, in a few ſe- 
conds, on the gallop. He thad a drawn ſabre 
« jn his hand, from which. I patiently expected 


« my death, as I leaned againſt the trunk of a 
« miſerable pollard, in the midft of the heath. He 
« accoſted| me in the German; but, upon my 
« anſwering in Engliſh, he told me, in my own 


language, that he -was a Hanoverian captain, 
ho had been compelled to fly with his troop, 
& after receiving a wound from a muſket-ſhot in 
4 the ſhoulder. He then invited me to accompany 
4 him to a light, which he'diſtinguiſhed at about 


« 2 mile diftance;” I aſſured him, however, that 


« was unable to proceed any further, and, wiſh - 


ing be might repoſe that night in a ſafe aſylum, 
« deſired to be left here I was to finiſh my ex- 
« iſtence, This humane perſon, however, per- 


« ſuaded me, after many intreaties, to' ſuffer my- 
4 (elf to be raiſed/on his horſe, which carried us 
„to the houſe Where hd e had deen 1 5 
&. ciel 1511 pot 08:10: 


As ſoon as I was taken off the horſe, I became 
© inſenſible, through weakneſs, and was carried 


76 _— to bed. It was morning before T came 


& to 


Noc go, 
& to the poſſeſſion of my faculties, when I ſaw my 
companion and preſerver ſitting by my bed- ſide, 
and expreſſing in his looks the tendereſt con- 

& cern for my ſituation. My wounds had been 
.« dreſſed, and I was every way ſo much recovered 
“ as to be able to converſe with him, which as 

4 ſoon as he perceived, he took me by the hand, 

< and addreſſed me thus: Let it ſupport you, 

© my dear Sir, to be aſſured that you ate here 
under the kindeſt and moſt hoſpitable roof that 

- © the ſun ſhines upon; and the people to whom 

© we are indebted for ſuch a ſeaſonable relief, are 
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A © ſome of the beſt, if not the wealthieſt, on earth. 


But if you, Sir, have reaſon to rejoice, how ſu- 
« premely happy ought! I to conſider: myſelf, not 
| © becauſe, my life has been preſerved, for thatis of 
no high price, but becauſe; in this place, 1 have 
© recovered that for which I moſt ſhould with to 
© live—the beſt and moſt affeRtionate' of wives! 
My poor Matilda would follow me yeſterday 'to 
© the camp, in ſpite of all my perſuaſions: L 
© would fain have lodged her in the garriſon at 


© Hamelen; but à ſomething Wich ſhe bad 


dreamed a week before, had made ſuch. a gloomy 


0 een on her ſpirits, that ſhe would not part 


from 
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« from me till dye took the field againſt the enemy. 
„Having beard that I was among the ſlain, ſue 
betook herſelf laſt night to this little cottage, 

© which is always open to misfortune, determined 

« to ſearch the field, over as ſoon as it was light, 
for the body of her huſband, to waſh its wounds 
© with her tears, and perhaps to lay down her life 
by its ſide. Vou may imagine, Sir, what a de- 
( licious interview we have had, and how we have 
© wept for joy in each other's atms.” © As he 
« ſpoke thus, the door opened, and the lady in 
queſtion entered the apartment with ſomething 
« which ſhe ſaid was for my breakfaſt. What 
« blood was in my body, at this moment ruſhed 
into my cheeks. Alas! Sir,” ſaid ſhe, obſerv- 
« ing my embarraſſment, © be not confuſed at ſee- 
| © ing me thus employed; I am never happier than 
© when I am adminiſtering to a ſick ſoldier: it 
© has been my occupation for years. I have been 
my poor huſband's ſurgeon and nurſe through 
© kven campaigns 3 and God knows with what 
© heart-felt j joy I have many times torn my clothes, 


to bind up the wounds of a brave gentlemen: | in 
« the field of bartle,” 


4 „ 
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As ſhe ſpoke thus, I raiſed my head, to con 
< template this uncommon perſon Her form/1 
< could not judge ofs for ſhe had on à Kind of 
military great coat, buckled round her walt 

c With a ſoldier's belt; but her face Wers Set 
ce mark of an extraordinary character: alas! it 
8 ſtill lives, and breathes, and ſpeaks in my Ina. 


1 gination, together with another countenance, 


4 reſembling it only in ſympathy of ſadneſs and 


for another portrait ſuch astheſe; and iy ſtars 


c have not in reſerve for me; any more conflicts 
<«-like thoſe I have already ſuſtained.” Poor Eu- 


genio! as he ſpoke this; his head dropped upon 
his breaſt; his heart's blood filled the veins of his 
temples z a tear gliſtened on his cheek ; and his 


boſom ſtruggled with a ſigh,” which" at length 
broke from its priſon, and gave him apparent 
relief. After a Wer een b can 
Cans e 4 
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1 "—_ feature in the face T was now content 


* platin g⁵ was bold; and would have been maley- | 


ine, were it not for a certain dimpled expreſſion 
about the mouth, which ſent forth innumerable 
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« graces over the whole countenance... She was 
4 4 native of a Daniſh iſland in the Welſt-lndies; . 1 
« indeed, nothing; could be leſs German than 

« the Caſt of her features: her hair was, nearly -, 

« black, but hung upon one of the whiteſt ., 

« necks in the world, in gloſſy ringlets; and her 

« long ſweeping laſhes: ſhaded a pair of large 
« luſtrous eyes, the - whites, of which, though 
« ſparkling like cryſtal, were ſtreaked with two 
« or three blood-ſhot . veins, in which. there was 
« ſuch a dance of the ſpirits; as brought her whole 
« ſoul into her countenance: her noſe was, very 
« large and aquiline; her complexion a clear 
« brown ; the form of her face oval; and her 
forchead divided into compartments, by a large 

blue vein, Which ſeemed to ſwell withy the 

workings of the brain, and wbich gave ſuch an- 
« intenſeneſs to her looks, as doubled the force of 
© her meaning, and drew. homage from every be- 
© holder. Her huſband was a young, man, every 
* way worthy of her, and the trueſt ſoldier I ever 
© beheld. His looks were full of ſpirit, tempered 
© with an extraordinary gtauity; his deportment 
* ſolemn and taciturn; his make uncommonlyro- 
„ buſt; his face not handſome, but dignified and 
benevolent: he had little hair on his head, but 


« a pro- 


. 
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ah 2 Pontius renn, the field, he was 


« the moſt martial figure in the whole army, His 
«K element was the camp3 and he always : ſeemed 
« moſt poſſeſſed and collected, in the moment of 
< greateſt peril. A thouſand times have 1 ſeth 
« him weep at the commoneſt tales of diſtreſs; and 


« at ſuch ſcenes as the chances of battle were con- 


< tinually preſenting before his eyes; and then, in a 


& minute after, ruſh like a lion into the thick of the 


« fight, whence” he would Nu wb. return with 
« the enemy's je in his bands, 


Mn We belles eee a month under this 104 
« roof, and in the mean time J was perfectiy cured 
« of my wounds. One day, as we walked round 
« the territory of our poor hoſt, my companion 
« and preſerver thus addreſſed me. Lam happy - 
© beyond meaſure, Eugenio, that our care has been 
< ſo completely rewarded by the reſtoration of your 
health. You have doubtleſs ſeen enough of the 
e military life, to be heartily” weary of ſuch 


© a courſe of danger and hardſhip. You have | 


8 wp," moſt 9 dear friends, who wiſh for 
3 your 
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your return and you re ns 80h ſhine in 

| © 4 more peaceful profeſion. Jam a ſoldier, and 

nothing elf: my homie, is the camp; and my ſ 
wife, who is my only friend, attends me where - 
© ever I go. It is my determination to follows 
the army of the magnanimous King of Pruſſia, 
«whoſe virtue I veneratej and Who will reward 
© my exertions in his ſervice. | My wife and, 
© myſelf always carry our; fortune about, with, 
© us, We have enough to. enable you. to travels 
< homewards with comfort, and to reward this 
poor cottager for his kind reception of us 
peſides. This was che firſt ſenſation, reſem- 
« bling joy, which I had felt for a length. of times. 
« My colour however roſe in my face, to think. 
« that ſo noble a friend ſhould. imagine me capa», 
« ble of deſerting him. I ſtained him to my 
« boſom with ſincere delight, and aſſured him 

_ « that nothing ſhould induce me to leave him, 
« while I thought my company would give him 

« pleaſure,” or render him ſervice, © Itrwas deter- 
< mined, therefore, between us, to ſet out in a 
© fortnight for the Pruſſian army. In the mean, 
« time Matilda's health declined, and a cold which, 
« ſhe had caught in: the offices of humanity had. 
Vor. U. | R 1 Fr * fixed 


« fixed"itfelf upon her lungs. It 4 with' the 
«'oreateft difficulty we ' perſuaded her to remain 
«hers ſhe us, till the conclufion of the next 


«-campaigh. My friend left the greateſt part of 
ei the little money he ' poſſeſſed, between Matilda, 


and che poor cottager and his wife; and, on the 


th of October, we bent our courſe, diſguiſed 


in the habits of peaſants, towards the place 
<' where che Pruflian troops, under the command 


* e e een 


Rr 
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4 followed the fortunes of this gullant Prince, 


be OT APY "ag y 2 
known to procure him a welcome "reception ; 
and we were both in time to participate in the 
® 5th of Norenber following. It is dss 
to relate the particulars of this battle: ic is 
enough to fay, that 9 my m on and mylelf, 
the one puſhed on by his mettle and courage, 
the other urged by deſperation, drew. the atten- | 
* tion of the ſovereign and his whole army upon 
« us, in the conduct of that-metnordble day. We 


_ ® through a courſe of {ptendid victortes, till, at 
«the ſiege of ' Olmutz, a fatal op was put to our 
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s career, anda freſh ſubject of de Was, added 
« to thoſe mournful EPO with gy 
« * png „ 7 
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« We were akin at Aa. inen | 
« enemy's works, when my friend received a mor» 


„ tal wound, and fell by my ſide. What my 
« feelings were at ſuch a eriſis I ſhall leave you 
« to imagine. He had applied his handkerchief 
« to the wound; and as I knelt down to receive 


« his laſt breath, he laid upon me, with a-voice 


« ſcarcely audible, this melancholy command: 
© Take from my boſom my handkerchief ſteeped 
in my blood; carry it to my_wife—it-is the 


token agreed upon between us z and when ſhe 


© ſees that, ſhe will know 1 am dead, and what 


* is more, that I died an honourable death. —lt 


will moreover ſave you, my dear friend, a painful 
© recital, You will find my pocket-book. about 
© me; carry it likewiſe to her— and take care of 
© that excellent woman,” ©. With that he claſped 
my hand, and died without agony. or diſtor- 
« tion. — 


I will hurry over the ſucceeding events as | 
8 "ny as pin z it will be to ſpare both you 


« and 


* 


— — 


wand myfelf The body of my friend was bathed 
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„ with unſuborned tears. Not a brother oſſicer 
that approached it, but beſtowed upon it this 
40 teſtimomy of his ſorrow ; and the -monareh 


_ himſelf was melted at the fatal intelligence. 
I ſtayetl only to ſee him put into his grave with 


< ſuch inilitary pomp-zs became à brave ſoldier, 
and ſuch honourable grief as belongs to a vir. 
tous man; and having obtained. the permiſſion 
1 of my general, ſet out on my melancholy errand 
1 With the fatal gift in my boſom. It may be as 
« welt to mention; that, before I quitted the army 


1 of his Pruffian Majeſty, I was campliniented with 
© the Order of Merit, and a preſent of 300 ducats. 


No event that is worth relating ee to 


4 me en wee ea se 
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I paſſed 0 che e 5 e 


near Haſtenbeek, till I came to che miſerable 


4 pollard on the heath where I firſt met ny poor 


companion and preſer ver. Here a- crowd: of 


«wretched. ideas ruſhed into my mind. Fhe 
« wind ſeemed to ſigh as it paſſed me, the nigit was 
© dreary and ſtarleſs, and every thing was juſt in 
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7 bell lame tres fainting with my wounds, and diſ- 
4 poling myſelf} for death. Again I ſeemed to heat 
« the ſound of horſes hoofs g; again, to ſee the 
« lifted ſabre: again I thought L heard; in the hol - 
« low breezes as they paſſed me, th: comforting 
voice of my departed friend ; till at length my 
© fancy was ſo worked upon by my feelings, thut 
« ] thought ſeveral times I ſaw his ſpirit move be- 
« fore me. I raiſed my eyes, and beheld the ſame 
« light gleaming from the cottage where the poor 
« Matilda was left. My legs ſcarce nher; 
* till I reached the door. * 
4 4 . 
e How ſhall I deſcribe the Wehe which ſuc- 
« ceeded !' The feweſt words will” do it beſt. 
Matilda lay on her poor mattreſs, the prey of 
that diſorder which had ſeized her the week be- 
fore our departure. She could hardly raiſe her 
« languid head; but uyhen ſhe-did;'it was to recog· 
« nize me, with a look ſo- piexeingly tender, that 
« thought I muſfiMive died ere I could expoſe the 
„fatal token. As I fell on my knees, to bathe 
4 her and with my tears, the bloody handkerchief 
dropped out f my boſom upon the bed. When 
I ſaw what nn my "yu "IF. trem-' 
| blingly- 
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 blingly upon hers, where however T could per- 
© ceive but little emotion. It was too late het 
44 pulſe was flutteting her hand was convulſed 
_ << Surely death was never ſo kind as now. She 
« drew, however, the handkerchief to her, and 
4 could juſt articulate — Bury it with me 1 Poor 
Matilda! It was indeed buried with thee, but 
not till it was as wet with my tears 48 it had 
f been with thy huſharid's blood. Alas Flow 
q N „  - am has it been my fate to follow the virtuous 
z q „ „ 6the grave But Heaven's will be daft f 


_ . 
ttt will be reward if one virtuous man 
WW + ſhall weep over Eugenio's tomb. - 


